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This ‘and the other half of the picture on opposite page show a double-deck scene from ““The Good Little Devil.” 
in this, the top half arc WILLIAM NORRIS, as Mre. McMichle, together with The Fairies. 
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In this, the lower half, are: HENRY STANFORD, as Lord Colington of Pilrig; and MARY PICKFORD, as Juliet, 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 434 and 496 of this issue. 
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Photograph by White, New York. See peges 434 and 496 of this issue. 





A scene from Act I of “The Good Little Devil,”” in which WILLIAM NORRIS is starring. 
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. B. WARNER as Nevil Trask, in “Blackbirds.” 
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Photograph by White, New York. See pages 


LAURA HOPE CREWS as Leonie Sobatsky, and H 
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A dramatic moment in Act Ill of “Stop Thief:"*" ELMER.BOOTH, as the crook, Jack Doogan, holds the household at bay. 
Photograph by White New York. See page 432 of this issue. 
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and ELMER BOOTH as Jack Doogan, 
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Photograph by White, New York. See page 500 of this issue. 


LAURETTE TAYLOR as Peg, and CHRISTINE NORMAN as Ethel, in “‘Peg O' My Heart.” 
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Photograph by White, New York. See page 500 of this issue. 


“Peg O" My Heart.” 
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SELENE JOHNSON as Mrs. Martin, and ROBERT HILLIARD as Asche Kayton, in ‘““The Argyle Case."" Photograph by 
Gilbert and Bacon, Fhiladelphia. See pages 429 and 497 of this issue. 
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“Broadway Jones" Above, MYR LE TANNEHILL ae Josie Richards, nd GEORGE M. COHAN a ackson sees. 
Below, CEQRGE Ps pbesenis as Robert Wallace, G 0 posis Ri | COHAN as A cme ng and JERRY J.C rat 
as Judge Spotswood. Photograph by White, New York. See cis iat of this play beginning on page 537, 
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JERRY J. COHAN, as Judge Spotswood; GEORGE M. COHAN, as Jackson Jones; and HELEN F. COHAN, as Mrs. Spotswood, 
in Act IV of “Broadway Jones.” Photograph by White, New York. 
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character by imper- 

sonation, there are 

other and even more 
|| important aids. 


BY 








all the “windings of 

the lengthened of,” is, of course, of 
great importance to the actress; yet it 
would seem to me, from observing great 
players, that they achieve their most 
impressive results through depicting in 
the countenance “the events of the 
soul.” 

Too much importance has been given 
to the human voice. It is for this reason 
that many players have given their 
whole attention to its cultivation, for- 
getting that in the delineation - of 


It is curiously the 
case, that very many great actors were 
woefully deficient in the matter of 
enunciation. It was said, for example, of 
the great Colley Cibber that he had a 
“shrill voice apt to crack;’’ that Better- 
ton’s voice was “low and grumbling, 
like the notes of a harp played upon with 
a hammer;” that Garrick’s. generally 
failed him in great réles; and that Ed- 
mund Kean’s was generally harsh and 
husky, not naturally agreeable, and was 
wont to mount into a squeak. 
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As Portia Oo 


John Philip 
Kemble, gen- 
erally acknowl- 
edged during 
his time as a 
great actor, 
was constantly 
twitted by 
dramatic wri- 


ters on account 


of his painful- 
ly singular 
enunciation. 
Reviewers of 


her time gen- 


I recall, when a young girl, the first time I saw Edwin 
Booth. He and Lawrence Barrett were appearing in 
“Othello.” Barrett impersonated Othello, and Booth, 
Tago. As I had never seen Booth, I did not know him 
when he appeared on the scene. Suddenly I discovered 
a figure at the back of the stage intently watching the 
Moor. You could see plainly that he contemplated some 
demoniac act. His eye and manner at once caught the 
attention of the house long before he had said a word. 
The look on his face was crafty and devil-like. This one 
incident proved to me that there was 
very much more in acting than the 
polished delivery of lines. 

I recall an even more striking 
example. Years ago, I saw a drama- 
tization of Zola’s novel, ‘“Thérése 
Racquin.” In this play there was 
the character of an old woman who 
became paralyzed through seeing a 
murder committed. This character 
during the entire action of the piece 
uttered not a word, arid pretended 
that she could not hear. The audi- 
ence knew that this was a ruse, yet 
she sat through the entire action of 
the play listening to the conversa- 

tion of the guilty persons. Now 

this old wom- 
an, who did 
not once use 
her voice after 








erally referred to —— 
Peg Woffington’s 
voice as being harsh, as Juliet 
and Mrs. Abbington’s 
as “not naturally pleasing to the 
ear.”” Another case in point is that | 
of the famous French actress, Sophie 
Arnould. She was a great favorite 
during the time of Louis XIV and 
holds a high place among the idols 
of the French stage. Yet it was said of Y 
Sophie that she had ‘“‘the finest asthma 
ever heard.” AS 

It will be seen, then, that these emi- Katherine 
nent players were able to achieve dis- 
tinction in their calling despite the fact that their voices 
possessed qualities ungrateful to the ear. In other words, 
they were able to delineate and depict the “‘déep events 
of the soul.’’ Great acting then does not depend upon 
the voice solely. Indeed, some of the most effective 
pieces of acting are achieved solely through the ability 
of keeping silent. A poet during Garrick’s time hit off 
this truth in a couplets 


A single look more marks the internal woe 
Then all the windings of the lengthened oh. 
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the paralytic 
stroke, proved 
to be the most 
important fig- 
ure in the play. 

In Gordin’s 
“The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” there 
is quite a 


As Viola 
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JULIA MARLOWE IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN, WARWICKSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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remarkable example of the eloquence of silence. It will be 
recalled by those who saw the play that the wife, sus- 
picious of her husband, sits down in silence by the 
window during an entire evening. The woman’s sister 
and her husband have gone to the opera. She utters not 
aword, and after some little time, during which there is a 
most impressive silence, the curtain descends. Three 
hours are supposed to elapse before the next act, and 
when the curtain rises, the woman is still in the same 
attitude, silently meditating. This device pictured better 
than words her agonizing state of 
mind. 

Another equally effective example 
is supplied by ‘‘Crime and Punish- 
ment,” a dramatization of Dostoi- 
evski’s novel, which Paul Orleneff, 
the famous Russian actor, presented 
in New York two years ago. A critic 
described this incident: “‘ The scene 
is in a little drinking place. A few 
stolid, roughly dressed men. sit 
around wooden tables, with vodka 
before them. Among them is an old, 
broken-down drunkard. Orleneff, 
as the student Roskolnikoff, enters, 
seats himself before a glass of vodka, 
and listens to the old drunkard tell- 
ing the story of D 
his life. 

“For nearly 


io, 


AS Beatrice 


his family, 
how his young 
daughter — has 
sold her virtue 


' for the sake of 


the others, 
how he. has 
learned to 
adore and 
worship __ the 
abandoned 
girl, who seems 
to him almost 
a saint, Or- 
leneff’s face, 


half an hour 
Orleneff does 
not say a word, 
and hardly 
moves. As the 
old man. tells 
about his wife 
and _ children, 
how drink has 
ruined him and 
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AS Ophelia 


without the help 

even. of his hands, 

as Rosalind reflects the drama in 

the old man’s life. It 

does far more than that. By subtle, 

perfectly natural pantomime, the 

actor expresses not only sympathy 

and growing understanding of the 

old drunkard’s situation, but a 

solemn, intensely serious criticism 

of all that poverty means. One feels 

that the Russian student is in line with 

the Nihilist tradition of Russia, and 

as Viola. that what has been theoretical philos- 

ophy with him is taking concrete form | 

as he listens to the old man. It is.one of the most dra- 

matic scenes I ever witnessed, and yet nothing happens 

in the usual sense of the word. But Orleneff’s face tells 

the. story of what is happening to him spiritually, and 

that. accounts for the murders he commits in the next 
net.;” 

A similar case is to be found in Bernstein’s play, “‘The 
Thief.” It will be recalled that the husband, while 
extracting a confession from his wife, utters not a 
word —a most effective piece of stage business. 

The imipressiveness of silence has even been used with 
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telling effect in comedy. I recall two 
unusual examples under this head. It 
will be recalled by those who saw 
Edward E. Rice’s “Evangeline” years 
ago, that one of the important char- 
acters was the lone fisherman, played by 
Harry Hunter. This character utters 
not a word during the entire action of 
the piece, and yet was provocative of 
much merriment and proved one of the 
most effective réles in that diverting 
extravaganza. 
In Louis Parker’s 








*“Pomander. Walk - 


AS Hamlet 


there is a like char- 
acter, called Mr. Eye- 
sore. Like the paralyzed 
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greatly marred its effectiveness, and 
utterly ruined her own part in it. 

We have seen that many great actors 
such as Betterton, Garrick, Kean, 
Kemble, Woffington, and _ others, 
though handicaped by faulty enuncia- 
tion, yet rose to the highest distinction 
in their calling. These actors, however, 
were exceptions to the rule, for-we are 
informed that Barry’s voice ‘could 
charm the birds off the bushes;” that 

Mrs. Oldfield’s was 
particularly adapt- 
ed to the proper 
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interpretation of 
ripples of daintiness 
and fascinating fiction, 





woman in Zola’s play, "hots 
he says nothing, but sits Sanders, 
during the entire action 
of the piece listening to the conversa- 
tion of others. Although speaking not 
a word, he is one of the most effective 
characters in the play. 

The inability to listen and to depict 
in the countenance what others have 
said has spoiled many a good actress. 
Only last winter I saw a young actress 
in a comedy who, had she not slighted 
this necessary requirement, would have 
been a most effective performer. When 
called upon to: speak a line, or enter 
actively in a scene, she was excellent; 
but during intervals in which she was 
not engaged, she seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of what was going on. Her stolid 
-inability to enter into the life of the play 


illdate and that Forrest’s was 

by A. W. SOTHERN 
Be de ~~ AND like the martial music 
3d JULIA MARLOWE of a tramping host. But 


after all, it is the actor with an “eye” 
speaking like the star of night, who has 
won the greatest applause. A look often 
speaks volumes and reveals what the 
tongue could not —‘‘the silent rhetoric 
of persuading eyes.”? The voice is im- 
portant only when in use; the eye is 
never at rest. I think it was the late 
George Meredith who said that the 
flash of a woman’s eye is an idea strik- 
ing a light inside. 

There is grandeur in stillness, and it 
is the eye that is the mind’s signal and 
the soul’s interpreter. It is the actor’s 
chief business to express the emotion 
of the human heart. The eye discloses 
the -tumult that rages within, and 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE 


speaks the inner thought even more 
completely than can the tongue. It has 
a language of its own—an expression 
that is as far above any language as the 
eternal firmament is above the ephemeral 
butterfly. 

Horace Walpole said that:the voice 
of Mrs. Cibber, the soul of Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, and the eye of Garrick, formed 
a combination which in one actor would 
render him superior to all the actors the 
world had seen or 
should see. Walpole 





does not, however, 


AS Benedick 
give his opinion 
as to which of these—the 
voice or the eye—is more 
important. Howbeit, 
Garrick was ‘the great- np E. H. 
est of the trio, and it OUT FORA 
was his eyes and expression that made 
him so. 

The imperfection of Edmund Kean’s 
voice has been alluded to, yet a writer 
who had known him said: “He was 
remarkable for the silence and shyness 
with which he took his seat in the green 
room, his eye alone discoursing most 
eloquent music.” His eyes at times 
“threatened like a loaded and leveled 
pistol,’ gleaming with scorching luster. 
All who saw him act were struck with 
their marvelous power, in which might 
be seen the flash and outbreak of a 
fiery soul. He was able to still an angry 
audience with a single look, and in his 
most tragic flights, the superb play of 
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his eye was said to be magnificent. 
Beneath the drooping lashes “slept 
a world of eloquent meaning.”’ 

All the mighty histrions of the dead 
past had singularly beautiful and ex- 
pressive eyes—the unfailing symbols 
and insignia of a great soul. Tony Ash- 
ton, in his Brief Supplement, dwells at 
considerable length on Betterton’s won- 
derful and expressive eyes—eyes that 
ee the soul’s thoughts before the 
we am ,~ voice uttered them. 

He could transfix 
with a look, and a 





AS Beatrice 


soft glance melted 

the hearts of the hard- 

= est listeners. In silence 

marLowe they had a speech which 
soTHERN all could interpret. 

DRIVE While many critics 

of his time spoke disparagingly of 

David Garrick’s voice, all commended 

his marvelous eyes, darting intelligence 

and fire. Often, when acting, the muscles 

of his face were free, but his wonderful 

eyes retained their fullest expression 

and luster. They never ‘‘ ceased to play.” 

Theatre-goers of to-day recall Edwin 
Booth’s ever-glowing and radiant eyes, 
able unfailingly to express melting 
tenderness or withering .scorn; love, 
anger, and avarice—all visibly moved 
those beautiful black orbs. 

In brief, unless the actor is able to 
discourse most eloquently without open- 
ing his lips, he lacks the prime essential 
of a finished artist. 





The Latest Stories 
From Broadway 


TWO NEW ONES ON HARRY LAUDER, 
ONE THAT TELLS OF AN EXPERIENCE 
OF MME. BERNHARDT, AND SEVERAL 
OTHERS WELL WORTH THE TELLING 


By. RENNOLD WOLF 


\HIS is the open season for 
Ey Harry Lauder anecdotes. The 
Scotch comedian is again. in 
this country, engaged in the laudable 
ambition of enhancing his overflowing 
bank account at the rate of $5,000 
weekly; and stories of his thrift and 
frugality are sure to follow in his wake 
across the country. 

Many of the accounts of his econom- 
ical habits doubtless are the invention 
of Broadway wags; for the authenticity 
of one or two of them, however, I can 
personally vouch. For instance, the story 
of his arrival in America on the occasion 
of his first American tour is absolutely 
true. His American managers,’ appre- 
ciative of the value of publicity and 
first impressions, arranged to have him 
interviewed by reporters of the various 
New York newspapers, and consequent- 
ly were desirous of having their foreign 
star receive the press representatives in 
one of the more exclusive hotels. 

As Lauder stepped from the steamer, 
his American press-agent notified him 
of the impending interviews, and cau- 
tioned him that he should register at a 
leading hotel. Mr. Lauder’s face cloud- 
ed. The press-agent explained at greater 
length. Finally, Lauder announced: 

“Weell, I'll stop this nicht at a 
big hotel, but to-morrow, after those 
néwspaper laddies have gone, I'll 





engage reasonable lodgings somewheer.”’ 

The incident I am about to relate is 
of more recent origin. Lauder, it seems, 
is very much distressed by the tipping 
system as developed in America. In 
London, of course, he has grown accus- 
tomed to the practice, but a sixpence 
there has usually been the limit of his 
philanthropy, and the schedule of fees 
which American hat-boys, waiters and 
porters have established does not appeal 
to his sense of the eternal fitness of things. 

The thinly disguised demands of 
sleeping car porters more especially 
have irritated the comedian, and he 
finally succeeded in devising a scheme 
whereby to obtain a quid pro quo—per- 
haps even to show a profit in his deal- 
ings with them. On tour he carries in his 
traveling bag several pairs of shoes. 
When he retires at night he not only 
places a pair of shoes underneath his 
own berth, where the porter may find 
and polish them, but he surreptitiously 
distributes two or three other pairs 
underneath neighboring berths, and, by 
arising early and gathering up his foot- 
wear, is enabled to accomplish the 
polishing of all his shoes for the price 
of a single tip, leaving the porter to 
mutter reproaches at his neighbors who 
are unwittingly made to appear like 
centipedes..- 

Lauder also has hit upon a plan to 
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defeat the machinations of that incor- 
rigible pest, the hat-check boy, and for 
this, if for no other reason, he is 
entitled to the thanks of the gen- 
eral public. From the beginning , 
he has resented the method of the 
hat-boy in pouncing upon him 
as he enters a restaurant, seizing 
his hat, and, in the ingenuous 
hat-boy manner, claiming a fee 
for returning it. 

Lauder suffered the | 
ravages of these boys for @ 
a day or two, and then his 
commercial instinct as- & 
serted himself. On en- 
tering the Hotel Astor 
with William Morris 
the other day, for the 
purpose of luncheon, 
Lauder excused him- 
self for a moment, and 
bade his manager 
await him in the lobby. 
When he returned, 
the derby hat he had 
been wearing was no 
longer in evidence. He 
had gone to his room. 
and made an exchange, 
and now a: soft felt 
cap perched on his 
head. As the two en- 
tered the restaurant, 
Lauder grinned with 
a kind of “‘ April fool”’ 
expression, tucked 
the cap into his pocket, 
and sauntered blithely 
across the threshold to 
his table. 
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HAVEZ ACCOUNTS FOR 
HIS HAIR 


THE dinner given by 
those chronically hos- 
pitable Friars to Mont- 
gomery and Stone recent- ie | botoeraph 


ly was enlivened by the 
speech which Jean Havez 
made in his capacity of Ad- 
vance Agent. Havez, if you don’t hap- 
pen to know, assisted for years in the 
exploitation of Lew Dockstader. Also 
he wrote many of Dockstader’s funry 
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HARRY LAUDER 


sayings, and was the author of the 
song, ‘Everybody Works But 
Father.” His conspicuous per- 
sonal characteristics are a 
huge frame and a bald head. 
In referring to St. Joseph, 
Missouri, Stone’s native city, 
Havez recalled a barber he had 
once encountered there. 
“As I got into the chair,” he 
said, ‘‘the barber asked how I 
would like my hair cut.” 
“You may cut Num- 
ber 1,’ I replied, ‘singe 
Number 2, and shampoo 
Number 3.’ ” 


WILL FEED HIM GRATIS 


THAT same Havez 
was himself a guest of 
the Friars at one of 
their more private 

clubhouse affairs. The 
little gathering was 

termed a “Charity Din- 
ner,” the idea being to 
serve a meal to Havez 
free of charge, and at the 
same time one which 
should be exactly to his 
| fastidious taste. 

Long and varied ex- 
perience with “one-night 
stand” hotels has con- 
verted the former the- 
atrical agent into a 

skeptic on the food question. 
He does not believe any foéd 
unless he has prepared it him- 
self. No matter where he goes, 
he is equipped with a sort of 
portable -kitchenette, consisting 
of alcohol stove, electric heaters, 
patent toasters and especially 
designed utensils for the cook- 
ing of eggs. 

In the grill room of the 
Friars his daily luncheon is 
the chief object of attention, 

and it is quite the thing for regu- 
lar members to organize parties 
of guests and point out Havez in the 
act of preparing and eating a meal. 
First, the visitors are shown the original 
sketches by famous artists that hang on 
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the walls, and next Havez in his Greco- 
Roman combat with food. 

The menu of the “Charity Dinner”’ 
consisted as nearly as possible of 
Havez’ favorite dishes. He alone sat 
at the table. A crowd of onlookers paid 
two dollars each for the privilege of 
watching the battle. 


SIR 
HERBERT 
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TOOK -CUE 
FROM BERNHARDT 


AT THE conclusion of tr 
performance of “‘The Lady of the Slip- 
per” at the Globe Theatre the other 
night, R. H. Burnside, the stage di- 
rector, assembled the company and 
called a rehearsal for the following 
morning at ten o’clock. 
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“T can’t come so early,” spoke up 
Angie Weimers, one of the dancing 
division. 

“And why -not, pray?’ demanded 
Mr. Burnside. “ You'll never amount to 
anything in your profession unless you 
are willing to get up and work at it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” retorted Miss 
Weimers. “I read in a newspaper that 
Sarah Bernhardt sleeps until noon every 
day.”’ 

SCHENCK AFTER A MILLION 


Att Broadway is still laughing over 
the prodigious joke played by C. F. 
Zittel upon Joseph Schenck, whereby 
for a period of twelve hours the latter 
labored under the delusion that. he was 

about to acquire a vast fortune. 
First, let’s identify the prin- 
cipals. Zittel is’ a vaude- 
ville critic and advertis- 
ing solicitor, familiar- 

ly known as “Zit.” 

He occupies a 

rather unique 
position in 
vaudeville 

circles, being 

reputed to 

maintain a 

mysterious 

influence 

over the 

booking 

magnates 

which, if 

really a 

fact, could 
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Seattle 

be explained 

only by a kind of 

witchcraft:.: © Also 

there are many who 

believe that by his 

advertising methods 
DAVE MONTGOMERY 
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and skill in publicity. promotion he 
“made” Eva Tanguay. 

Schenck is Marcus Loew’s right-hand 
man and a considerable factor in minor 
vaudeville. Having observed Mr. Loew’s 
rise over night from the position of 
obscure furrier to that of vaudeville 
magnate with a vast circuit of theatres 
under his control, Schenck also has 
hopes of acquiring wealth by the get- 
rich-quick route. 

His offices are on the second floor of 
the Heidelberg Building, standing on 
the site of the old Hotel Metropole at 
Broadway and Forty-second Street. 
His windows look out on the Times 
Building opposite. It was in the offices 
of Adolph Zukor, a moving picture im- 
presario, on the sixth floor of the 
Times Building that Zittel was 
calling when the idea of the 
joke flashed into his mind. 

Looking out at the 
Heidelberg Build- 
ing, he could see 
Schenck sitting at 
his’ desk. He 
called the lat- 
ter’s *phone 
number. 

“Ts_ this 
you, Joe?” 
he asked, 
when the 
connection 
had been 
made. “I’m 
down on 
Park Row, 
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and I can’t get 
uptown just now, 
but I have some- 
thing terribly im- 
portant to talk over.” 
_ Photograph by 
Gould & Marsden, 
New York 
C. F, ZITTEL 
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“Go to it,” replied Shenck. 

“T’ve got a chance for you and me ‘to 
make a million dollars, but we’ve got 
to work fast,’ continued Zittel. 

“Your story interests me,” answered 
Schenck. ‘‘Give me the horrible details.” 

“Well,”’ proceeded Zittel, ‘you re- 
member awhile ago there were some 
newspaper 
stories 
about an 
invention 
whereby a 
man at a 
telephone 
could see 
the person 
at the 
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other end to 
whom he _ was 
talking?” 

“Yes,” replied 
Schenck, “‘but nothing ever seemed to 
come of it.” 

“Well, something has come of it,” 
declared Zittel. ‘‘I’ve found a guy who 
has perfected the invention. He’s an 
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old Hebrew. living on the East Side, and 
doesn’t know a thing about business, or 
how to place his invention on the mar- 
ket. With a little money we can clean up 
on this thing.” 

“But how do you know it will work?”’ 
asked Schenck. 

“Why, I’ve tested it,” said Zit- 
tel. “I’ve got one of the devices at- ‘}} 
tached to this ’phone now. I see you 
as I am talking with you this min- 
ute.” 

“T don’t believe you,” retorted 
Schenck. ‘‘ Tell me what I am doing.” 

“You are: sitting by your desk, 
talking through a desk ’phone,” an- 
swered Zittel. ‘‘In your left hand you 
are holding a cigarette.” 

“By George, that’s so!” ex- 
cldimed Schenck. ‘‘But you might 
have guessed that easily enough. 
Now tell me what I am doing.” 

Zittel looked down into Schenck’s 
office, and saw the young man wheel 
around in his chair rapidly. 

“You're doing a. merry-go-round 
in your chair,’ promptly came the 
answer over the ’phone.”’ 

“Say, that’s wonderful,” ex- 
claimed Schenck. “Try again, be- 
cause this seems uncanny to me.”’ 

Zittel looked once more, and be- 
held Schenck climbing on top of his 
desk, and standing on one foot. 

“You’re doing a toe dance on your 
desk,”’ responded Zittel, ‘““and you’re 
about as graceful as Ed Dunkhorst, 
the Human Freight Car.” 

“‘That’s the most wonderful stunt 
I ever heard of,’’ came Schenck’s 
comment. ‘‘Try once more.” 

This time Schenck crawled under 
his desk. 

“T think that an angry soubrette 
or a bill-collector is calling on you,” 
was Zittel’s reply, “‘for you are hid- 
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Meet me to-night with a certified check 
for a thousand dollars. I am rushed, and 
can’t hold the ’phone any longer. But 
we must work fast; so be on hand.’” 
Schenck was in a cold perspiration 
when he hung up the reciver. It was late 
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ing under the desk.” 

“T’m convinced,” admitted 
Schenck. ‘‘That’s positively marvelous. 
How can I get in on this? It will 
revolutionize business in this country. 
Why, blame it, there’s no end to the 
thing. It will—say, how am I to kick in? 
You wont throw me down, will you?”’ 

“Two thousand dollars will buy us the 
controlling interest,’ replied Zittel. 


THE IMMORTAL SARAH AND HER. 


in the afternoon, and he suddenly re- 
membered that the banks were closed, 
and that it would be impossible for 
him to have a check certified. 

“Well, the cash surely will do as 
well,’ he muttered. 

Up and down Broadway he dashed— 
into hotel restaurants, into cafés and 
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up to box-office windows where he was 
known. At each stop he cashed a check 
for a part of the sum required, and by 
seven o’clock he had accumulated the 
necessary one thousand dollars. 

Then he recalled that his appoint- 
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merits after midnight. There he found 
Schenck, awaiting him in the hallway. 

“Great Scott, you gave me a fright,” 
was Schenck’s greeting. “‘I was afraid 
you had dropped dead or been run over 
by an automobile. I’m right on the job 











ment with Zittel had been indefinite as 
to place. Still, he knew the latter’s 
haunts, and, without stopping to dine, 
he began a round of thé clubs, theatres 
and restaurants where Zittel was most 
likely to be found. The latter had an en- 
gagement in Brooklyn that night, and 
thither he went, returning to his apart- 
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with my thousand. I’ve decided to buy 
that house’up in Larchmont I’ve always 
liked. And, say, do you prefér a limou- 
sine or a touring car?” 

It was a cruel blow that Zittel then 
delivered. Schenck’s thoughts had been 
concentrated so intently on the pros- 
pective fortune that fully five minutes 
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elapsed before he awoke to a realization 
of the bitter truth. 

“Tt serves me right,” he finally said, 
“for trying to get out of my class. Any- 
way, I’ve always heard that the mos- 
quitoes made life unbearable at Larch- 
mont.” 


BESSIE ABOTT ESCAPED SPANKING 


NuMEROUS catastrophes happened to 
Bessie Abott in the course of the 
““Ysobel”’ fiasco, but glory be to George 


C. Tyler, she did not suffer the pain and 


humiliation of a spanking. By her own 
confession, however, she narrowly 
averted such a calamity. 

Readers of these Chronicles may re- 
call that after Mr. Tyler had expended 
$125,000 in advance royalties, bonus and 
advertising in behalf of. ‘‘ Ysobel,”’ and 
“Ysobel”” came not, there ensued a 
long-distance altercation between man- 
agement and star on one side and Pietro 
Mascagni, the composer, on the other; 
that nearly heated the Atlantic cables 
to the’ melting point. In the course of 
the vituperation, Mascagni, who, for 
reasons which are not yet clear, had 
failed to deliver the score for Miss 
Abott’s starring tour, actually threat- 
ened to spank that delicate little song- 
bird on sight. 

This fact perhaps never would have 
been known except to the principals had 
not Miss Abott, whois now on tourwith 
“Robin Hood,” related the story while 
in New York over Sunday recently. 

“After the ‘Ysobel’ disaster,’’ she 
said, “I sent Mascagni several very 
warm cable messages, and I received 
some in reply which I am sure the West- 
ern Union would not have transmitted 
had the contents been in English. I re- 
torted in kind, leaving out the hope that 
Mascagni would go to the place to which 
he had consigned me. Then there came 
from the composer a regular sizzler, one 
that makes me blush even now when I 
think of it. It concluded with the state- 
ment that when we met again, no mat- 
ter in how public a place, he would 
spank me ‘just as he might spank any 
naughty child. 

“Fortunately I did not see Mascagni 
fora long time. We did not meet, in fact, 
until last summer, in Milan. I was 
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lunching in one of the smart little cafés 
that project out over the sidewalk, when 
the composer walked by. He saw me and 
oom ned. I think my blood tingled slight- 
y 
“T clutched my companion’s arm, and 
said: ‘There’s that horrible Mascagni. 


. He has threatened to spank me.’ 


“‘T was preparing to faint, when Mas- 
cagni suddenly rushed upon me, threw 
his arms about my waist, kissed me 
violently on the cheek and said: ‘Now 
we are no longer enemies. I don’t 
spank you;.I kiss you.’ ”’ 

Which kiss, by the way, may be ac- 
cepted as one of the highest-priced oscu- 
latory demonstrations in the world’s 
history, since directly and indirectly 
the losses attending the non-delivery of 
the manuscript aggregated $200,000. 


TREE LIKED THE AQUARIUM 


UNpDOUBTEDLY the primary object of 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s recent 
visit to America was to study our drama 
in general and ‘The Daughter of 
Heaven”’ in particular, but he did not 
restrict his activities to attendance at 
the playhouse. Indeed, at every oppor- 
tunity the great English actor ‘‘cheat- 
ed,’’ or played truant, if you prefer, and 
ran away to the aquarium in Battery 
Park. 

It seems that fish on exhibition have 
a strange fascination for Sir Herbert. By 
his own confession he never has caught 
a fish in his life, nor does he have any 
desire to indulge in angling, but even 
a bowl of tiny goldfish displayed in a 
window will hold his rapt gaze for a half- 
hour. He-has no explanation for this curi- 
ous streak in his nature; he only knows 
that it exists. 

The second day he was in New York ° 
he missed a train to Boston, where by 
his schedule he, was to witness a per- 
formance of “Disraeli” that night. He 
left his hotel early in the morning, and 
returned at sundown to find awaiting 
him a dozen messages from the office of 
the Liebler Company, inquiring about 
his whereabouts.. He. explained after- 
wards that he had gone down to the 
aquarium to spend an hour before train 
time, but that it was late in the after- 
noon before he could wrest himself away. 





On another ‘occasion Sir Herbert was 

missing from a luncheon party organized 
in his honor. When the hour for lunch- 
eon arrived and Tree had not put in 
an appearance, a “tracer” was sent 
out after him with the assistance of 
his valet. The latter knowingly sur- 
mised that his master was at one 
of two places—the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art or the aquarium. 
He was discovered at the latter 
place, jammed among a crowd of 
rural sightseers in front of the sea 
bass exhibit. 

The disclosure of Sir Herbert’s 
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ANGIE WEIMERS 


fondness for 

fish. inspired 
several of his # 
American as- (yg 
sociates to sug- 


gest an old- 
fashioned shore and Photograph 
fish dinner in his honor. A rng 

: ® ‘ f ew York, 
Which suggestion in Copyrighted, 
turn reminded Charles Clavie: Packman 
Dillingham ‘that the +: ‘RaDDpot 
appropriate dishes for CHAMBERS 
a theatrical celebrity 
would be star-fish'and angel-fish. 


CHAMBERS IN ERROR 


MeEntTIoN of Sir Herbert recalls 
to mind that he was accompanied 
to Ainerica by Haddon Chambers, 
author of ‘‘ Passers-By”’ and other 
equally. celebrated plays. And 
mention of Mr. Dillingham re- 
minds me that he and Chambers 
are constantly in each other’s 
company these days, and con- 
stantly playing practical jokes on 
one another. 

Both Dillingham and Chambers 
are immune to the machinations 
of the fair sex, although each can 
hear the rustle of a skirt at a hun- 
dred paces. Their banter when 
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together frequently takes the form of 
repartee bearing upon their respective 
attractiveness to women, and each is 
happy when he learns that in any 
particular case the other’s powers of 
fascination have failed to overwhelm the 
object of attack. 


Chambers strolled into one of the: 


mere fashionable restaurants not long 
ago, and ‘was hailed by Dillingham, who 
sat at a table with a man friend and the 
latter’s wife. Introductions followed, but 
Chambers did not catch the names. The 
woman was dazzlingly beautiful. The 
man looked.commonplace enough, and 
it; was. quite logical that Chambers, 
whose admiration of Dillingham’s taste 
is unbounded, should have inferred that 
the lady was Dillingham’s companion. 

The English playwright soon be- 
trayed his interest in the woman. His 
conversation was directed entirely. to 
her, and he delved far into the store- 
house of his sentiment for his prettiest 
speeches. The evening wore on, Cham- 
bers’ admiration for the fair creature 
becoming more and more marked. 
Finally, when Dillingham and the 
strange man turned their heads away 
momentarily to glance at some new- 
comers, Chambers: whispered, ‘‘Come 
on, dear, let’s shake Dillingham.” 

But Dillingham had overheard the 
remark, and great was his suppressed 
elation. Five minutes later he gave the 
signal for the party to leave, and with 
a taunting chuckle watched ‘the ex- 
pression of chagrin on Chambers’ face 
as the strange man helped the woman 
into a motor car, jumped in after her, 
and said, “‘Home, James.” 


DOG. DELAYED BERNHARDT 


THEATRE-GOERS of Chicago will not 
know until'they read this Chronicle by 
what a narrow margin Sarah Bernhardt 
arrived at the Majestic Theatre in time 
for the opening performance of her 
present tour. Also they will not know 
until they see it herein set forth that one 
lone dog—and a yellow one—nearly 
upset the great actress’ temperament 
to such an extent that she contemplated 
abandoning the entire tour on the very 
eve of its inception. 
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Mme. Bernhardt arrived from France 
on the noon of one day, and was sched- 
uled to appear at the Majestic Theatre 
the following afternoon—a’mad train 
dash at best. Her manager, Martin Beck, 
had arranged that immediately upon her 
arrival she should: be taken to the 
Hotel Marie Marionette by motor, there 
to lunch and rest for an hour, while her 
baggage was being transferred from the 
pier of the French Steamship Line to the 
special train at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. In the beginning the plan worked 
nicely. Mme. Bernhardt freed herself 
quickly from the reporters and was 
helped by Mr. Beck ‘into his auto- 
mobile. The chauffeur set off in the 
direction of the hotel. 

In crossing Thirty-sixth Street “at 
Eighth avenue something happened. A 
careworn, bedraggled mongrel puppy, 
losing his bearings in the congestion of 
traffic, ran afoul of one of the wheels of 
the automobile, and sank to the ground 
with a yelp. His cry of pain and fright 
was no more. agonizing than that. of 
Mme. Bernhardt, who:had noted the im- 
pending catastrophe and had watched 
the progress of the: dog with tense 
muscles. 

A second shriek-from the actress was 
interpreted by the chauffeur, who was 
not accustomed to be delayed by the 
mere annihilation of a dog or chicken, as 
a command to stop, and he brought the 
car to a halt. Despite Mr. Beck’s en- 
treaties, the actress demanded that the 
chauffeur turn back to the ‘scene of 
disaster, in order that she might ascer- 
tain the dog’s condition. 

The animal still lay writhing in pain 
on the pavement, evidently suffering 
from a broken leg. Mme. Bernhardt’s 
nerves were on edge by this:'time. Every 
approaching vehicle she feared would 
pass over the prostrate canine andadd 
to his injuries, and in her most vigorous 
French she entreated one of the gaping 
bystanders to go to the dog’s:relief. 

“Tf not,’? she said to Mr. Beck, “I 
shall do so myself.” 

Martin Beck is nothing if not gallant. 
Although every minute was precious at 
that critical period, he started.to do 
Mme. Bernhardt’s bidding. Before he 
reached the animal, however, the driver 
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of a truck had gathered up the dog and 
carried him to the curb. 

“T want him sent to a dog hospital,” 
declared the actress. ‘‘I shall not be able 
to sleep or eat or act until I know that 
everything possible has been done for 


that animal. Those things completely 


unnerve me.”’ 

Mr. Beck let out his chivalry another 
notch, recalled that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were at stake on the 
Bernhardt tour, and gave directions 
that an ambulance be summoned from 
the Bide-a-Wee home for dumb animals. 
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another fact that corroborates Bobbie 
Burns’ observation that the best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft agley. 

Never did men conspire more earnest- 
ly to ‘‘fake” a contest, than did Mont- 
gomery’s.friends on the occasion when, 
as before mentioned, he distinctly did 
not win the cup. A house party of the- 
atrical folk had been organized at the 
home of Charles Grapewin at West 
End, N. J. One of the features of the 
entertainment was a pool tournament. 
Several of the guests were notoriously 
skillful players, but for reasons of good- 
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Mme. Bernhardt refused to move from 
the spot until she was assured that these 
orders had been executed. 

Nearly thirty precious minutes had 
been lost through the incident, but 


Mme. Bernhardt’s tranquility was re-° 


stored, and her temperament preserved 
for the glory of art and the profit of the 
Orpheum Circuit. 


MONTGOMERY COULDN’T WIN 


A MAGNIFICENT silver cup, engraved 
with a tribute to his skill as a pool 
player, distinctly does mot adorn the 
trophy room in David Montgomery’s 
luxurious town house. Which is but 


fellowship it was decided that Mont- 
gomery should be permitted to win the 
prize. 

Accordingly, an imposing silver cup 
was ordered, and on it was engraved: 

Presented to the champion of champions, 

DAVID MONTGOMERY, 
On the occasion of winning the pool 
tournament at West End, N. J. 

The date followed, and on another 
line appeared the initials of the proposed 
losers in the contest. 

The tournament began at midnight 
on Saturday, and came to a conclusion 
the following afternoon. Arthur Pryor, 
the bandmaster, and Harry Williams, 
author of “I’m Afraid to Go Home in 





THE LATEST STORIES FROM BROADWAY 


the Dark,’’ were the most accomplished 
_-players among the contestants, and by 
every trick and ruse they could devise 
they endeavored to drop behind in the 
tally. Montgomery, ignorant of the plot 
to award him the cup, honestly did his 
best; but, despite the numerous easy 
shots that purposely were arranged for 
him, he could not score a creditable run. 

At length, in a whispered conference, 
Grapewin, Williams and Pryor agreed 

that if they waited for Montgomery to 

score the coveted 250 points the game 
would still be in progress when Bryan 
ceased to have ambitions for the Presi- 
dency. 

‘He never will win until we all die,” 
was Pryor’s solemn opinion. 

The tournament was declared no con- 
test, and Grapewin now has on his hands 
a magnificent trophy cup which never 
can. be put to practical use until the 
rules of pool change the regulation 
pockets of the tables into cavernous 
sacks that Montgomery cannot miss. 


RITA STANWOOD’S. UNIQUE PARTY 


In ALL the season’s gaieties—and they 
have been numerous—the most novel 
“party” of the series perhaps has been 
that presided over by Rita Stanwood, 
who came into fame as a leading woman 
only recently. At the various gatherings 
of Broadway revelers—a _ particularly 
jaded set, by the way—every human 
effort is made to introduce one feature 
which, if not exactly sensational, shall 
be outré enough to create comment and 
to give the affair distinction. 

Miss Stanwood’s party was a, beef- 
steak supper—a commonplace enough 
affair in itself these times—held ‘‘ under 
the rafters” at a restaurant that makes 
a specialty of that sort of thing. In the 
menu, the music, the ragtime singers 
and the turkey-trotting, the entertain- 
ment was familiar, but the hostess did 
succeed in scoring a hit, to use the ver- 
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nacular of her coterie, by distributing 
among her guests a little newspaper 
published solely for the occasion. 

The paper was a miniature of four 
pages and thrée columns to a page, but 
in every detail otherwise it followed the 
form and general style of the local press. 
Its name was “The Big Noise;” its 
price, thirty cents; its object, “to scatter 
scandal.”’ The news pertained exclusive- 
ly to those present at the supper. On 
the first page the leading story told of 
an escapade in which one of the young 
men present had engaged, and about 
which much had been whispered in the 
clubs. A half-tone picture of the victim 
accompanied the story. 

Among the advertisements—for this 
important feature of newspapers was 
not neglected—was the announcement 
of a mass meeting of one of the guests’ 
creditors, to be held at the Hippodrome. 
“Deputy sheriffs in attendance,”’ con- 
tinued the advertisement; “overflow 
meeting at Madison Square Garden.” 

An article on “‘ Moderation in Dress” 
was signed by “Diamond Jim” Brady; 
a column of “‘ Fashion Notes”’ appeared 
under the name of Glenmore Davis. 
Even the weather report was printed in 
one corner of the paper, stating. 
“Weather, rotten.” 

The leading editorial was thinly dis- 
guised blackmail, inasmuch as it in- 
vited readers to “kick in” before the 
editor should blast their careers by 
“telling all she knows.’ 

The theatrical advertisements con- 
sisted of a list of the notable failures of 
the season, underneath which were 
laudatory comments by prominent dra- 
matic critics. Of one play that began 
and ended its career on the same night 
Alan Dale was made to say, “ Will run 
a year.” There appeared also an adver- 
tisement of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” set 
forth as a new play. Of it Louis V. De 
Foe was made to say: ‘‘ Will not endure; 
it lacks heart interest.” 
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LLA NAZIMOVA, exotic gen- 
ius and Russian actress, is 
commonplacely and _ very 
much in love with a mere man. And so, 
for the first time in twenty years, Art— 
BIG ART—is forced to sidestep the 
soul sanctuaries of this fragile, this 
eerie, this orchid-like little cosmopolitan 
while she pauses to enjoy the freedom of 
being a plain, tender-hearted woman. 

For Alla Nazimova should now be 
called Mrs. Charles Bryant—since 
last December, when her handsome and 
talented leading man picked up the 
psychic little Russian and carried her off 
and married her. She was a bride of 
scarcely a fortnight when she sat for 
this interview. 

““Now please,’”’ she begged as she put 
down her cigarette, ‘‘ please don’t inter- 
view me on the subject of clothes or call 
me a ‘snaky woman.’ To be exactly 
truthful, at present I’m really nothing 
in the world but an ordinary woman 
very much in love with my husband. 





This is the first time in my life that I 
ever have been in love with anything but 
my art. It is a new sensation. Ithas 
obsessed me completely.” - 

Nazimova was in her dressing room at 
the Empire Theatre. A few seconds 
previously there had sounded in at the 
doorway the call of “Ten minutes, 
Madame,” and so this extremely in- 
tellectual and yet oddly sensuous ac- 
tress was making all haste to transform 
herself from Alla Nazimova Bryant into 
Mrs. Chepstow, her present rdéle in 
“Bella Donna,” the dramatization of 
the Hitchens novel. 

Her richly-toned, thick but rather 
short brown hair was pushed tightly 
back from her forehead and held there 
with a narrow black elastic band. A 
lavender silk péignoir half swathed her 
abandonment. Carefully she began to 
paint her face into the Bella Donna who 
for two hours and a half would lead her 
audience along the roads of reckless 
passion unrestrained. 
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“NOW PLEASE 
DON’T INTER- 
VIEW ME ON 

THE SUB- 
JECT OF 
CLOTHES, 
OR CALL 
ME A 
‘SNAKY 
WOMAN!’”’ 








“Tt will take me 
just fifteen minutes~ to 
build Bella Donna—on my 
face,”’ she smiled quizzically, and 
began the preliminary scouring with 
a thick, fragrant cream. Her eyes, in- 
tensely blue and bright—boy’s eyes almost 
—and not a particle like the seductive orbs that 
have languished at audiences from coast to coast in 
this country and even across the Continent, flashed merrily. 
“Ethel Barrymore is out in front to-night,’’ she commented. 
‘And I am so glad. She is looking very beautiful, all in pink. 
And last night there came back here to see me and con- 
gratulate me and to fondle me like a big sister, a woman 
whom I love most dearly—the Baroness von Suttner. She 
is such a wonderful, wonderful woman. 
“Do I like Bella Donna?” she repeated slowly. “‘ Well, 
she interests me. Bella Donna is the wickedest woman 
I have ever played. Do I like to play wicked women? 
Well, remember that J am an actress. We all of us 
who are sincere in the work toil for fame. And the 
greatest and most famous actress we have, made 
most of her reputation by playing wicked women. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s name has never been linked 
Photographs by Mishkin, with the ingénue type.” 
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ISN’T HE HAND- 
SOME AND SPLEN- 
ae: 5 


NAZIMOVA, 
PROUDLY, ”’ 








The  cold-cream 
towel, the rouge stick, 
the hare’s foot, the powder 
puff, and black and blue pencils 
were very busy erasing the real 
Alla Nazimova and limning in Bella 
Donna. Wide circles ringed the childish eyes 
with three strokes of the thick, black, greasy pencil. 
The eyelids were purpled, the lashes beaded with 
black; there was a smutty dusting of the tip of the nose; the 
lips were crimsoned, the nostrils scarleted and the edge of 
the cheeks made still more pomegranate. Then the jetty 
wig coiled in Egyptian fashion that is the alluring coif- 
fure of Bella Donna was firmly fastened-on. Off came the 
peignoir, and on, feet first, was slipped the odd, purplishly 
blue frock that covers Bella Donna in the first scene with 
Dr. Isaacson (Mr. Bryant) and Nigel Armine. The real 
Nazimova was all gone now; she was blotted out com- 
pletely. There was not a trace of the appealing, childlike 
creature with the happy smile, who in a cuddly Persian 
lamb coat and a fluffy chapeau of orange and black 
marabout had greeted me a quarter of an hour before. 

“Do I design my own gowns—oh, do I?” exclaimed 
Nazimova. ‘Of course!” She turned on me defiantly. 
“How could you expect a dressmaker, a modiste, or a 
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_ costumer to have the proper psychological conception 
of the gown for a particular réle or the gradations of 
its portrayal?” questioned she. ‘‘Why, the costuming 

x” is as necessary a lineament of the actress’conception 
“™ \ of a part asare the lines she creates on her face to em- 
— body the mental illusion she intends putting forth 


. 


before the footlights. How could another 
person enter into one’s mind and know 
one’s ideas? Clothes should express the 
actress. Everything about her should be 
a portion of the mental picture she has 
herself drawn from the interpretation of 
the réle. It is one of my peculiarities 
fp. to feel this way, just as I never like to 
4% play a part that I have seen played 
by any other actress. It spoils my 
* picture of it, somehow. 

Yr “Beauty is a positive handicap to 
’ @ woman on the stage. That is, if it is 
beauty of the extreme sort. America is 
/ is so full of beautiful women that, as 
’ Stephen Phillips says, their beauty is 
its own excuse for their living, and they 
' really don’t need to do or-to be anything 
) else but beautiful and good. Such women 
when they go on the stage always have an 
_ admiring clientele, but they arenot seriously 
H’ regarded by the women who work in the 
% theatre with the idea in mind that, next to 
life, work in the theatre is the greatest art. 
“But. we were speaking about designing 
gowns. The gold dress in the last act that has 
made so much comment was chosen with the 
f idea that Bella Donna must bring to bear 
upon the Egyptian Baroudi the height of 
barbaric opulence in her endeavor to hold 
fm, him. In-the act where she first seeks to 
=, charm the Egyptian, she wears every color 
imaginable, almost with the idea of im- 
mie pressing him asa fascinating Oriental mo- 
, saic. Where Bella Donna seeks to charm 
her husband I make her wear demure, 
indefinite garb, because she must be 
; trying to do the Madonna act— 

it is necessary there. 
“Now this costume for 
the first act—I chose 
this odd color be- 
cause I wanted to 
™, suggest the 
. mysterious 
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NAZIMOVA, AS Bella Donna, AND ROBERT WHITWORTH AS Mahmoud Baroudi, 
IN ‘“‘ BELLA DONNA” 
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and’ the: unisual. Purples and- 
mauves always bring those ideas. 
You see this soft satin shades it 
well, too.’ Nazimova finished but- 
toning the straight, cassock-like 
affair, with its collar that choked 
her chin and its sweeping narrow 
skirts that would have tripped the 
feet of a woman less sinuous and 
less graceful. She thrust deftly on 
her head the untrimmed hat of 
moleskin that so closely follows 
the lines of her coiffure, pulled 
down the long Chantilly lace 
undersleeves that reach flush 
with her knuckles, and with a 
final flip of liquid rouge on her 
heavily polished nails, slipped 
on taupe gloves of thin suéde. 
The maid threw the long coat } 
over Nazimova’s — shoulders. 
This is an odd mantle of deep 
gray velours with a reckless 
potpourri of roses and pop- 
pies and lilies and trumpet 

. flowers arabesquing through- # 
its dusky background, and % 
bordered with moleskin that 
matches the slippery muff 


which completes Bella Don- 
na’s ‘‘First Act”? apparel. 


9 


““See,’’ commented Nazi- 
mova, fingering the mantle, 
“‘when first you look at this 
coat you think it is black. 
Then you gaze again and | 
you catch sight of first one 
flower and then of all of 
them. It is a never-ending 
suggestion, just like Bella ;. 
Donna’s personality.” A 

It was time that Nazi- [3 
mova went tothestage. /@l 
She threw away her 
half-smoked cigarette, 
rinsed her lips with 
scented water and 


went out toawait her Tg uf Hie 


cue. . tag 

Dr. Isaacson (Mr. 
Bryant, her bride- 
groom) was in the 
midst of that first 
scene with Mrs. 
Marchmont. At 
sight of her husband 
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a \ Alla Nazimova, even under the 
; S make-up, put to rout all of Bella 


Donna. 

“Tsn’t he handsome, and splen- 
did?’’ she whispered, as much of a 
school-girl as is any woman who 
is in love. “‘He’s six feet three,’’. 

added Nazimova proudly, by 

way of contrast with her own 
modest five feet three. “‘And he 
is good,” she continued, “‘and I am 
so happy, oh so happy; it seems too 
good to be true. It is the first time 
in my life that I ever knew. the 
& world held such happiness,”’ she 
m finished plaintively. 

; “What qualities in a woman 
do I feel most attract a man?” 
Nazimova pursed up her too 
red lips. ‘‘Why, it all depends 
upon the man and upon the 
woman involved, of course. 
Why did Bella Donnaattract 
men when she was so bad? 
Well, it was her mystery 
perhaps; and then herself, 
her elusiveness. I can’t 
agree with you that men 
dislike the sensuous in 
women. It all depends 
upon the man, I tell you. 
Sensuality subtly sug- 
gested—oh, you can’t 
lay down rules for a 
thing of that sort. Here 
am I playing Bella Donna, 
the most sensual and the 
most’ wicked woman I 
ever have played, and, 
well, my husband fell in 
love with me since I’ve 

been playing it.” 
Her cue came. And Bella 
Donna trailed into Dr. 
Tsaacson’s office to ‘‘con- 
sult you, Doctor, about my - 
health,”’ and all the rest of it. 





NAZIMOVA IN THE 
GOWN WHICH HELPS 
HER TO GET HER 
ULTRA-SNAKY EFFECT 
IN HER INTERPRETA- 
TION OF Bella Donna 
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Mrs. Langtrys 


told 
ARCHIE. BELL 


In this article, Mrs. Langtry tells among other things 
the real story of the oft-repeated yarn which credited 
her with putting an ice down King Edward’s collar. 


Story 
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D the name and doings of Mrs. 
| Langtry have been public 
property. Perhaps no royal personage in 
Europe has been the subject of so much 
newspaper ‘“‘copy.”’ London correspond- 
ents for the newspapers of the -world, 
who had a dull day or a dull week, 
found, a long time ago, that’ they could 
spin out a yarn about the famous beauty 
and social belle and assure themselves a 
full “‘string,’’ while big affairs of state 
were dismissed by a paragraph. Mrs. 
Langtry was always a topic that caught 
the fancy of the cable editors. They 
printed columns of gossip about her, 
sometimes gave orders for expanding a 
comparatively simple story, until it 
became an important news item, ‘and 
then gave the writer a pat-‘on thé 
shoulder and asked him for more-of the 
same kind of material. 
In this way, aided and abetted by the 
regular news-gathering associations, 
and even the magazine editors of the 
world, there has grown up an almost 
- legendary Mrs. Langtry in the public 
mind. Sometimes she has been obliged 
to demand an apology from editors who 
ventured too far into fiction, but long 
ago she realized that too much of her 
time and energy would be consumed in 
the process if she attempted, to con- 


\URING the past thirty years, 
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tradict all the silly gossip that was 
repeated concerning her. - 

‘Sometimes I marvel at myself,’”’ she 
told me, ‘‘when I realize that I was able 
to permit so many stories to go uncor- 
rected. It is true that the most objec- 
tionable of these stories were printed in 
America and were never repeated by the 
English newspapers, the editors of which 
doubtless knew they were falsehoods. 
During one of my tours of America, one 
woyld have actually believed I was 
living in sin with a prominent society 
man:‘of New York. These stories that 
went the rounds of the press were par- 
ticularly distressing, because as a matter~ 
of fact I have never met a man in my 
life whom I more admired. 

“Plenty of stuff was written about 
me at.this time which perhaps was de- 
voured with a relish by certain people, 
but the newspapers failed to permit any- 
thing about my family. People didn’t 
read that my mother or one ot my 
brothers was almost constantly at my 
side during these days. One would have 
thought that I was all alone in the 
world, and there was nothing in the 
newspapers to prevent readers from 
such a belief. 

“Some of the stories were amusing 
and did no one any harm. These I did 
not mind and I do not mind them atthe 
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present time, except that I do not nowa- 
days permit myself to be interviewed by 
facetious writers. They may write very 
interesting stories; but imagine one’s 
surprise at seeing oneself quoted in mat- 
ters that have not been touched on in 
conversation. Many of them may be 
harmless, as, for instance, a rather 
absurd story that has clung to me, which 
quoted me as saying that I approved of 
wearing certain colors for certain moods 
and for certain times of day or night. 
Of course this was silly rubbish, but in a 
moment of indifference, I said ‘all right’ 
when a wireless was flashed to me one 
day on an ocean steamer requesting that 
I should answer in the affirmative to this 
question. Imagine my surprise to find 
all that was finally printed in regard to 
this matter and the thing I was quoted 
as saying. Such things are harmless, I 
suppose; but I do not care to stand 
sponsor for any more of them. 

“Another example of this silly rub- 
bish was that I had said that American 
men looked to me like a lot of under- 
takers, on account of the way. they 
dressed. Of course, I never said such a 
thing in my life; that would have been 
too terrible, wouldn’t it? I may have 
said, as I believe, that American men 
are not so well dressed as Englishmen, 
or that even when they are correctly 
dressed, their clothes do not seem to 
hang the way they do on Englishmen. 
It is the same thing that I have already 
said about English women and French 
women, Both may be dressed correctly, 
but the latter will have a chic, while her 
English sister is merely correct. 

“One of the stories has been repeated 
in so many forms that I am glad to give 
the correct version of it for what I be- 
lieve is the first time: the story that I 
put a piece of ice down the late King 
Edward’s back.” 

Apropos to this story, it might be 
well to call attention to the fact that in 
various elaborated versions of the tale 
that have found their way into the pub- 
lic prints, at least in America, the inci- 
dent is supposed to have been the break- 
ing point in the long friendship between 
Mrs. Langtry and King Edward—a 
break, by the way, which never occurred. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 
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Shortly before one of Mrs. Langtry’s ~ 
last tours.of America, when she played 
““Mrs. Deering’s Divorce,” one of her 
entourage tells me that the advisability 
of a “‘command” performance, or at 
least a performance which royalty would 
attend, was discussed at some outlying 
provincial town—Plymouth, England, I 
believe. Attention of the King was 
called to the fact that such a perform- 
ance would be pleasing to the-star and 
perhaps a valuable thing in the matter 
of the American advertising campaign, 
at least a gracious tribute from the 
throne to an English actress who was 
about to go over seas with an English 
play. 

Orders were quickly given for a spe- 
cial performance in London before Mrs. 
Langtry sailed, and my informant says 
that the King was not only present, but 
that most of the royal family were there, 
thus paying a graceful and meaning 
tribute to a lasting friendship. This 
was only one instance, and there were 
many to prove that Mrs. Langtry was 
not only a royal favorite throughout 
the life of the King, but that he did 
many things to demonstrate publicly 
that. most of the stories about the in- 
tentional royal snubs administered to 
the former belle, were purely fictitious. 
One of these was to the effect that Mrs. 
Langtry had signed an agreement with 
the royal family of Great Britain never 
to write her ‘‘memoirs,’ or at. least 
anything in which the late King would 
be mentioned. 

“Poppycat!”’ said Mrs. Langtry 
when I asked her about this matter. ‘‘I 
shall one.day write my ‘memoirs,’ or at 
least I have in mind a series of letters. 
I imagitie I shall have some difficulty in 
doing.so, and have never yet had the 
leisure..In fact, I have often thought 
that when the time comes for me to do 
this work, I shall require the services of 
some well-informed person, who knows 
a great deal about the persons of whom 
I shall write. For example, if some one 
who. knew much about ‘Gladstone 
talked with me about him, it would re- 
call many personal impressions and 
anecdotes, which at the time I was bare- 
ly aware were impressions at all. There 
is no egotism in saying that at the time I 
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MRS. LANGTRY WHEN SHE BECAME THE ‘“‘RAGE’’ IN LONDON 





was much in the company of the great and 
famous personages of a quarter-century ago, 
they were much more interested in taking a 
mental measurement of me than I was of them. 
“As for the ice story, I shall tell you the truth 
about it, because it has been repeated in so many 
ways that it seems to have become purely 
fiction. Only the other day a story went 
the rounds of the press that I had said it was 
not myself at all, but Mrs. Cornwallis-West 
4 who put a piece of ice down the King’s 
; back. Now as a matter of fact, it was 
> not the King at all. 
tae “Mrs. Cornwallis-West was a 
= % sprightly and vivacious person, 
=. who, on the evening in question, 
was quite thoroughly enjoving 
herself at some party. She held a small 
dish in her hand and was eating an ice, 
when her husband, quite an austere and 
dignified gentleman, entered the 
room and announced that they 
would be leaving. She was having 
a good time, however, and said she 
didn’t want to go just then. Her hus- 
bandturned around, and she playfully 
arose and put a spoonful of the ice 
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down his eollar as a pro- 
test against leaving the 
place. Then immediately 
came the story that it was 
I who had done this thing, 
and that the man was King 
Edward, and that, naturally, 
he had resented such an action. 
“One day the King asked 
me how the story started, it 
having come to his attention. I 
related the circumstances to him 
and he replied: ‘How could anyone 
believe that one with your beauti- 
ful manners could have done such 
a rude thing?’ ”’ 3 
While we were chatting of a>” 


“command” performances and 
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of performances when royalty is in attendance, I 
asked Mrs. Langtry as to their commercial 
value, adding that the American people 
seemed for some.reason or other to regard royal 
persons as almost superhuman, just a little 
different from others who have no titles. I 
said: ‘In fact, royalty isn’t superhuman, or 
anything of the kind, but perfectly human, 
isn’t it?’’ She replied: ‘I never have had but 
one opinion: Royalty is royalty; yes, a little 
different from ordinary humanity—I never 
got over the fact that royalty is royalty.” 
Another matter in which Mrs. Langtry has 
been made to say rather preposterous things, 
concerns women’s dress. For many years she 
has enjoyed the reputation of being the best - 
dressed woman in England. She has seen a 
veritable warfare between modistes over the 
privilege of designing her costumes. When, 
quite by chance, years ago, she put on some 
trifle that seemed to suit her whim of the mo- 
ment, that trifle quickly become a mode, and 
was soon an established fashion. If possible 
the article was named for her, as for instance 
the well known “Lily Langtry daffodil,’ . 
which is now listed in all florists’ catalogues, 
and which she no doubt happened to put. in 
her corsage one day as 
she went into the street. 
In the first place, she 
could always wear 
clothes in a manner 
that showed 
them to the 
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LANGTRY, AT DIFFERENT POINTS IN HER CAREER, 
THE DUBLIN PHOTOGRAPHER 








THE AUTOGRAPHED PHO- 
GIVEN TO ARCHIE BELL BY MRS. LANGTRY DURING 
RECENT AMERICAN TOUR 





TOGRAPH OF HERSELF 


flashily, dressed, al-7 
though no doubt her | 
wardrobe cost four 
times the amount | 
paid by women, 
whose choice of gar- | 
ments made them 7 
much moré conspicu- 7 
ous. q 
“‘T have never be- 
lieved in extrava- * 
gance in dress and [ 
have never said that- | 
I did,” she replied, % 
when I asked ‘her 
about some of the % 
stories that had been 
circulated in regard 7 
to her queenly> dp- 7 
parel. “I believe that 
a woman-in society 
in America * should © 
spend not more than ~ 
fifty thousand. ‘dol- 
lars. a year for -her | 
clothes... Of course; 7 
\<»this. should: not ‘in- 
clude jewelry,’ for 
jewelry is a luxury,: 7 
~ and while it is per- 
sonal adornment, it 
is not a necessity. I 
consider. fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year 
an adequate expend- 
iture for all neces- 
sary wearing ap- 
parel, including win- 
ter furs and such 
. things. The most ex- | 
pensive thing that I . 
wear is my Sable 
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best possible advantage. From her girl- 
hood, she has had a perfect carriage, in 
addition to a good figure and beautiful 
face, all of which she retains to-day. 
Modistes eager for advertisement no 
doubt encourage many of the yarns 


about her costumes. The fact that she. 


usually carried about thirty personal 
trunks on tour with her, gave rise to 
a rather ridiculous statement in regard to 
her gorgeous apparel. One thing, how- 

ever, could not be said. She has escaped 
censure on the grounds that she was ever 
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cloak, which - cost. | 
only ten thousand dollars. Last year in 7 
Paris, they showed me a Russian sable, ° 
coat for which they asked fifty thousand 
dollars. They seemed to think -that it. 
would be an excellent thing for winter in 
America, but I didn’t buy it; I wouldn’t 7 
spend so much money for a coat. There. ; 
is what I should call extravagance, and 
I have never been extravagant.” - 

Lady de Bathe proved under my 
questioning that most of the things that 
have been written about her “esthetic” | 
notions of dress were absurdities 7 
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concocted forthe purpose of advertising, 
or as a means of filling out the column of 


» some penny-a-liner, who used his im- 


agination to the limit, knowing that 
likely as not there would be no ‘‘come 
back,” as newspapers term a demand 
or a denial, because, as before noted, 
Lady de Bathe had other uses for her 
time. 

~ One of the latest newspaper sensa- 
tions to which her name was attached 
was that she had failed in vaudeville in 
America and that her manager had 
canceled her tour of the variety houses 
of the country. She frankly admits that 
' she finds the vaudeville situation in 
- America much different from that in 
- England. She has always played before 
high priced audiences, and doubtless 
makes a stronger appeal to them than 
to the popular-priced element of the 
varieties. She says that she will never 
again venture into the two-a-day houses 
and that it was not her initiative that 


| — prompted her to do so in the first place. 
- AMll, or practically all, of the more 


rominent English stars have appeared 
in the music halls. Finally, Sarah Bern- 
hardt seemed to give dignity to so doing 
by undertaking an engagement in Lon- 
don during which she appeared twice 
a day—an experiment later repeated in 
- America, although Madam Sarah did 
it for the money and because the work 
was lighter. At the height of the suffrage 
discussion in London, a sketch, ‘‘Help- 
ing the Cause,’” was offered to Mrs. 
Langtry just after she had declined Sir 
George Alexander’s offer of the principal 
part in ‘‘ Bella Donna,” which was later 
played by Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 


a London, and afterward by Nazimova in 


America. 

After a brief consideration, Mrs. 
Langtry declined to appear in the halls, 
and perhaps she did not know what was 
in store for her, because there is no 
doubt that in addition to having an ap- 
preciative and intelligent audience, that 
understood what her skit was about, 
there were other features of the program 
that had a different tone from that 
usually found in the American vaude- 
ville house. The skit was a big success, 
and as that success was viewed by an 
American impresario, the splendid 


terms of two thousand five hundred dol- a 
lars'a week were offered to Mrs. Langtry - 
for an American tour. When the sketch : 


was presented to American audiences, 


however, it was quite unintelligible, as 


it was designed to fit British conditions, 


particularly those obtaining in London. 


“Like attempting to give a provincial 
audience of Manchester or Birming- 
ham a sketch about the political election 
of the United States,’”’ said Mrs. Lang- 
try. A Pittsburg manager objected to 
the skit, which his audiences could not 
understand, and it was impossible 
momentarily to put on something else, 
which was later done; whereupon, all the _ 
newspapers of the country began to 
carry the idea to their readers that Mrs. 
Langtry had failed in American vaude- 
ville, while as a matter of fact, she 
played out her twenty weeks as original- 
ly contracted for, although as usual 
there was no public retraction of what 
had been printed. 

So on and on, it will be noted that the 
Langtry is a much different person from 
the one commonly misrepresented by 
newspaper writers. 

Mrs. Langtry’s skit, “Helping the 
Cause,” was a satire on the methods 
employed by the advocates of suffrage 
in England. It quite voiced her senti- 
ments in the matter, for, while she 
doesn’t object to women having the 
vote, she disapproves of the militant 
tactics of the English women who throw 
bricks, cause themselves to be arrested 
and conduct a personal campaign that 
results in notoriety for themselves; she 
believes this injures, rather than pro- 
motes, the cause for which they are 
supposed to be working. 

Mrs. Langtry’s début on the American 
stage was in ‘‘An Unequal Match,” in 
which she appeared as Hester Grazebrook 
at Wallack’s Theatre in New York. Her 
arrival in this country was backed by all 
the social prestige of London, and she 
immediately enjoyed a.popularity that 
has perhaps never been equaled by a 
foreign actress, enjoying runs of forty 
weeks in the metropolis of America. In. 
those days, she lived so much in this 
country that the story of her having 
become a naturalized citizen was gener- 
ally believed. She purchased a ranch in 
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* California, anda rather informal home 
in New Jersey, where she entertained 
lawishly. ‘But her marriage to Sir Hugo 
Herald.de Bathe, in 1899, took her back 
to England, and ‘since that time she has 
been-in this country only for her the- 
atrical tours. Like -his bride, De Bathe 
descends from a jong’:line of famous 
ancestors. They came over to. England 
with William the Conqueror and have 
always played.a somewhat conspicuous 
part in English affairs ever since. 
‘Edward Langtry, the Irish merchant 
te:whom Lily Le Breton was married 
when she was. a girbof sixteen, died two 
years boforé her second marriage. After 
the death of his father, Sir Hugo and 
Lade De Bathe came into three family 
estates, one in Ireland for which head 
rent: had been paid for over a thousand 
years, another in North Devon, and one 
in Sussex. The Sussex. place has become 
a famous show place, having splendid 
dairies and various breeds of fine stock, 
the race horses having become world 
famous and having captured many 
trophies:on the turf for ‘Mr. Jersey,” 
the name by which Mrs..Langtry was 
known ‘in the sporting world. Lady de 
Bathe is a thorough sporting woman in 
the English meaning of the term, being 
_an-excellent rider herself, and like an 
English woman, being passionately fond 
of-everything ‘that relates to the turf. 
During one of her first visits to Amer- 
ica, her name ‘was sought and obtained 
for-use as:a: patroness of some big New 
York charity affair, in which the most 


exclusive families were interested. At. 


that: time ‘Mrs. William Astor was the 
acknowledged leader of the ‘Four 
Hundred” and much publicity:attended 
her actions and the expressions of. her 
views. When she was invited to become 
a-patroness of the same afiair, she was 
reported to ‘have glanced over the list 
of names already obtained, and to have 
declined flatly to add her-own, her. ex- 
planation -being that she couldn’t put 
down her name‘with that of an actress. 
This: referred to Mrs. Langtry, .and 
naturally-a scandal resulted in the news- 
papers; each of which, as usual, added 
its individual flourish to the affair. It 
was-one of the most embarrassing social 
positions in which Mrs.. Langtry .had 
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-ever been placed. Nobody doubted her _ 
social preéminence in London, justasno % 


one doubted Mrs. Astor’s in New. York. 
It seemed to.be a test. of individuals. 
But one day Mrs. Astor suddenly let it 7 
be.known that her name wasn the list 
of patronesses with that of Mrs. Lang- © 
try, “an actress,”, and there was no ~ 
doubt in the public mind as to who had © 
won a.complete victory. : 

‘But the public did not learn until — 
some time afterward, just what really | 
happened. Mrs. Astor had a daughter — 
who was included in the “royal set” in ~ 
London and much enjoyed the reflected | 
glory of her mother’s New York social 
position. There is pretty positive in- 7 
formation that one night, when the 
controversy was at its height, the cables 
from London flashed the news to Mrs. ~ 
Astor that unless she speedily placed . ~ 
her name beside that of Mrs. Langtry’s, 
and relieved the latter of whatever 
chagrin had been caused by her re- 
marks and previous action, her daughter 
would be snubbed in London society 
and be made to. pay the consequences of ~ 
her mother’s tactlessness. Again King ~ 
Edward was quickly to the rescue; again 
he wanted, to demonstrate publicly that 
there ‘was no truth in the stories of his 
desire to “forget”? the woman who had 
fascinated him when jhe was Prince of 
Wales .and whose company he had 
always enjoyed. 

If Mrs.. Langtry has displayed any 
“crankiness”’ or whim as a result of her 
rather independent position on the 
Stage, it: has -been.in regard to the | 
selection of her parts. At:an early point — 
in -her career, she ‘became an actress- ~ 
manager, which: left her free to select © 
those plays which she liked, and toselect 7 
the parts in which she cared to be seen. © 
The commercial side. of this matter did 7 
not. particularly appeal to her when = 
choosing a.réle. She has never offended ~ 
good taste and -has carefully steered ~ 
clear of those highly emotional things, ~ 
mostly. from the French drama, which ~ 
in years gone by would no doubt have | 
been highly profitable. Her wisdom in ~ 
this detail, however, cannot be doubted, ~ 
because she was far-sighted, and,.as she ~ 
now points out, would have found-her- 7 
self quite passé as an actress if—as was ] 













the case—the public taste suddenly 
shifted, so that the various con- 
cerning the demi-monde not only would 


_ be out of fashion, but literally would go 


to the storehouse and take many of 
their leading exponents with them. 
I know that Mrs. Langtry has re- 


- peatedly declined to play parts in which 


she would appear to abuse animals, or 
at least appear not to be fond of them. 
She says she would not act such a false- 
hood, because she has always loved dogs 
and horses, and that to appear to do 


2 otherwise would be quite unnatural. 


The latest example of the sort was when 
she flatly declined to take a prominent 
part in the big Drury Lane spectacle, 
“The Whip,” which was later brought 
to America and scored a success. She 
would not appear in ‘Bella Donna,” 
because in the English production, the 
man who in the action of the play was 
made to embrace her, was made up 
much darker than in America, and gave 
her the impression of a white woman in 
the arms of a negro, which she said was 
extremely distasteful to her. 

Thus for one or another whim, she 
has declined this part and that play, 
until one would wonder that her reper- 
tory could boast so many various types 
and plays that include many of the 
classics as well as a broad range over 
modern drama. Just at present she is 
much interested in plays of American 
authorship, and will doubtless make 
some London productions of American 
society plays. She praises highly, for 
example, the work of Avery Hopwood, 
and thinks he is one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger playwrights. 

She has recently procured the world 
rights to various dramas, which have 
been produced here and abroad, al- 
though her name does not publicly 
appear in the transaction. She is astute 
as a manager and has the reputation of 
being able to-drive a hard bargain in 
matters of business, although of all 
actresses of the present, she also has the 
reputation of being most willing to doa 
favor to a brother or sister artist. 

“No person in the world ever lost 
anything by being nice to me,” she said 
to me after relating several incidents of 
her career, and instances in which she 


had been able to return a favor to that 
brilliant literary and artistic set, includ- 


ing Whistler, Wilde and Yates, who 


played such an important part in her 
beginnings on the stage and consequent- 
ly became lifelong friends. They were 
her friends in that day when the King 
once told her that his mother, Queen 
Victoria, sat by a window for two hours, 
waiting to catch a glimpse of her as she 
took her daily ride on horseback. 

Throughout her career, it has been a 
question with Mrs. Langtry just how 
to make best use of her time. As already 
quoted, she says that her brain was 
always so active that she was obliged 
to do something, but of all the sugges- 
tions made to her, none of importance — 
prophesied that she would one day be 
a novelist, yet when the mood seized 
her and she decided that she would 
like to try her hand at fiction, she found 
it a comparatively easy task; and when 
she gave the novel “‘All at Sea” to the 
publishers, the presses were barely able 
to supply the demand. 

Mrs. Langtry says that she considers 
David Belasco the leading producer in 
America, and believes that of all 
American plays she has ever seen, “‘The 
Darling of the Gods” pleased her most. 
In this production, she says, the tempo 
was correct; it was beautiful, and seemed 
to be of higher grade than anything 
else she has seen in this country. 

“One of my rules of life has been to 
keep friends separated from business,” 
she said to me one day, when she had 
received a cable message offering her the 
American rights to a play that had just 
scored a success on the London stage, 
and I had suggested the name of a 
prominent American producer who 
might present her in the piece. “He is 
my friend,’ she explained. ‘““‘We have 
dined together and lunched together. 
Probably he knows me too well to be 
just the one to undertake this enter- 
prise, and probably I know him too well 
to be able to do. myself justice in the 
negotiations. Business is business, and 
friendship is friendship: my experience 
has taught me that either business or 
friendship suffers as a result of an 
endeavor to combine the two, or to 
mix them in any way.” 
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EAR old “Ned” Perry, gen- 
1D] tlest and best of men, used to 
lift his glass, in the quaint 


little tap-room back of the Tremont 
Theatre, in Boston, and drink to “the 
incrise of cream.” 

We thought it an incomparable jest 
in those days—we wandering “agents” 
of wonderful “shows.” Then, too, the 
toast usually prefaced some anecdote, 
some personal recollection or experi- 
ence, well worth storing. “Ned” Perry 
had been everywhere and known every- 
one and he ended his days picking news- 
paper clippings, each bearing one letter 


printed in some especial type, from tin 
tobacco boxes to piece together marvel- 
ous mosaic “copy” for our “ads.” 

All this, patient reader, is quite beside 
the point, which is that, though “Ned” 
Perry is gone, “cream” is “incrising” 
at a rapid rate in our theatres. Mana- 
gers move in cavalcades—like an army. 
“Within the Law” was a “crime play,” 
and a great success; ergo, the sure 
way to success must be the production 
of “crime plays,’ and we have been 
producing ’em as fast as the law allows. 
Hood sang of “many a crime untold,” 
but that was in the beginning of the 
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last century. Not even William J. 
Burns, who has done some telling him- 
self in “The Argyle Case” at the 
Criterion, could find a crime “untold” 
on Broadway. 

Crime has become our current litera- 
ture; the “crook” our popular hero. 
January witnessed no fewer than five 
presentations concerning themselves 
with such sympathetic souls as thieves 
and counterfeiters; with such admir- 
able acts as robbery and murder. One 
or two of these pieces, like “The Ar- 
gyle Case,” have drawn large houses; 
the others, like “Blackbirds” and “Al- 
ibi Bill,’ have suffered the fate of all 
bad plays, whatever their nature, “Is 
it interesting?’ is the only question 
audiences ever ask, “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” most florid of romantic dramas, 
would have prospered in this age of 
realism as greatly as at the height of 
the vogue it created, and “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” which perished a year ago 
at the Knickerbocker, would have died 
as quickly in the halcyon days of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 


“THE ARGYLE CASE” 


Most men are not as others see them, 
but as they see themselves. We draw 
a picture and spend our lives trying to 
conform to it. 

Through his “co-operation” in “The 
Argyle Case,” W. J. Burns is revealed 
amusingly as a detective of imagina- 
tion and illusions. His profession he 
sees through the eyes of Doyle and 
Gaboriau. To him still a sleuth is a 
gentleman of marvelous synthetic 
powers who remarks: “Cigar ashes on 
the escritoire! The murder was com- 
mitted by a hump-backed sailor with a 
mitrailleuse !” 

This is the kind of detective who 
wends his way unerringly through the 
mazes of “The Argyle Case,” by Har- 
riet Ford and Harvey J. O’Higgins, 
with the “co-operation” of Mr. Burns, 
in which Robert Hilliard is appearing 
at the Criterion. “There’s no such thing 
as mystery!” says Mr. Burns, through 
the mouth of “Never Sleep” Kayton; 
meaning that “there’s no such thing as 
mystery” to master minds like those of 
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the Messrs. Burns and Kayton, since, 
to the credit of all concerned, the mys- 
tery of “The Argyle Case” remained a 
mystery to most of us to the very end. 
Kayton gave us a clue, early in the 
first act, by bidding us watch the man 
who remarks, “Well, I’ll tell you,” but 
that suspicion, even when reinforced 
by the discovery that the suspect wore 
a silk hat, did not guide us to the truth. 

“The Argyle Case” is less like a play 
than like a good, old-fashioned detec- 
tive story. It gets one and holds one 
by the sheer force of suspense, by 
the power of curiosity. Written loosely 
‘and amateurishly, with half a dozen 
foolish low comedy types to provide 
“relief,” and half a dozen trails that 
lead nowhere, the piece, nevertheless, 
keeps its audience at a high pitch of ex- 
citement. Argyle has been found dead 
in his library, Public opinion and the 
police point at Bruce Argyle, his son, 
who quarreled with him just before the 
murder, and at Mary Masuret, his 
adopted daughter, sole legatee in a will 
subject to a sudden change, 

Enter Asche Kayton. 

-Kayton discovers finger prints on a 
table in the library. To the finite mind 
there appears to be no reason why these 
prints should not have been made 
hours, even days, before the demise of 
Mr. Argyle. Not so with Kayton. A 
woman—a woman from outside, since 
the prints do not correspond with those 
of anyone in the house—was there at 
the time of the murder. Kayton adver- 
tises that a large sum has been left to 
a certain female whose name he links 
with that of Argyle. The female calls 
at his office. Will she take in Miss 
\Masuret, whose unexplained disappear- 
ance will seem to convict her and so 
make the real culprit careless? Sh 
will. 

Kayton and a dictograph do the rest. 
The third act, showing this dictograph 
eavesdropping in a den of counterfeit- 
ers and ‘carrying the conversation to an 
adjoining room, in which are a number 
of minor detectives, provides real 
thrills without number. By its aid, Ar- 
gyle is proved to have been in league 
with the outlaws, to the chief of whom 
the certain female is married, and the 
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murder is fastened upon Argyle’s law- 
yer, the gentleman with the silk hat, 
who stood in with the gang and was 
afraid of exposure, Kayton, true to the 
example of Sherlock Holmes, clasps to 
his heart the brave girl who aided him 
in fathoming the mystery, and the play 
is over. 

Good acting explains much of the suc- 
cess at the Criterion. Asche Kayton de- 
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“THE CONSPIRACY” 


THE most interesting thing about 
Robert Baker and John Emerson’s “The 
Conspiracy,” now on view at the Gar- 
rick, is its principal character—a new 
and distinct type of crime detector, 
miles removed from the romantic con- 
ventionality of Asche Kayton. Winthrop 
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mands no _histrionic 
tours de force, but he 
is plausibly and pic- 


turesquely personated CAST IN “FINE FEATHERS” 


by Mr. Hilliard. Stella Archer is quiet 
and effective as Miss Masuret, and Al- 
phonz Ethier, as the assassin, contrib- 
utes a definite characterization, distin- 
guished by a vivid bit of emotionalism 
in the moment of detection. Selene 
Johnson masticates considerable scen- 
ery, in the rdle of the certain female, 
but then women whose husbands are 
shot before their eyes usually do. W. 
T. Clark and Agnes Everett are ex- 
ceedingly amusing in comedy parts. 
Amy Lee, as a negro cook, left the 
stage, vowing: “Yo’ wont see dis cul- 
lud lady no mo’! We hoped it was a 
promise. 

If you can sit through “The Argyle 
Case” with indifference, you would be 
bored at a fire in a fireworks factory. 





Clavering is a writer of de- 
tective stories for an even- 
ing newspaper, ea _ fussy, 
wizened, self-opinionated 
little man, less like a cameo than like 
a comic valentine. Just between our- 
selves, Clavering’s Holmesian feats are 


_. not particularly remarkable. He jumps 
‘at impossible conclusions and he deals 


with criminals of childlike simplicity. 
Only the guiding hand of the authors 
prevents his making a dreadful mess of 
things, 

Clavering, however, really is an 
amusifig figure, and, though audiences 
may not suspect it, this fact accounts 
for their enjoyment. The mystery 
story behind him is rather uningenious, 
rather devoid of incident, and decidedly 
machine made. Margaret Holt, sister of 
an assistant district attorney, has en- 
gaged as stenographer in the service of 
the head of a white-slaving gang known 


























as The Scarlet Band. The gang cap- 
tures her brother. The leader is tele- 
phoning an order for one murder when 
sister silences him with a knife. John 
Howell, such a newspaper man as never 
was on sea or land, takes the girl un- 
der his protection, and, to keep her from 
the police and the gang, places her— 
again as stenographer—with Clavering. 
The novelist is writing his version of 
the crime, which comes so near the 
truth that it forces an admission from 
Margaret. Clavering immediately cap- 
tures the white-slavers by the simple 
expedient of promising to deliver the 
girl to them in his rooms, and when they 
fall into his trap, sending for the 
“Burns men.” 

One doesn’t look for literary skill in 
a “crime play,” but one does expect 
dexterous dramaturgy. Messrs. Baker 
and Emerson make a vital mistake in 
having their heroine give a detailed 
account of the murder to the newspaper 
reporter at the end of their first act. 
Because of that mistake, pretty nearly 
everything said in the second act is in 
the nature of repetition. The authors 
keep little up their sleeves for the end 
of Act II, when Margaret has nothing 
to confess to Clavering that has not al- 
ready been confessed to Howell. De- 
tective stories demand a reversal of the 
customary rule that audiences must be 
taken into the confidence of the 
dramatist. 

In spite of many such errors, and of a 
generally slip-shod method of narration, 
there are few dull moments in “The 
Conspiracy.” Mr. Emerson gives a 
creditable performance of Clavering. 


“BLACKBIRDS” _ 


“BLACKBIRDS,” at the Lyceum, is 
crime through a college window. 

(With apologies to A. C. Benson.) 

I don’t know the alma mater of Harry 
James Smith, who wrote “Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh” for Mrs. Fiske and this 
new' play for Laura Hope Crews and 
H. B. Warner, but the play itself cer- 
tainly comes from Harvard. There is an 
aloofness, a superciliousness, a kid- 
gloviness about the work that brand it 
unmistakably. “Blackbirds” resembles 
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“The Conspiracy” only as the mist re- 
sembles the rain. 

Not that this comedy isn’t occasion- 
ally clever and, most of the time, mildly 
diverting, for it is both, but that the 
author is so naive and so utterly lacks 
the courage of his convictions, We 
weren’t surprised to find his lady crook 
pure as the fallen snow, for, if one may 
believe the. dramatists,, all lady crooks 
are pure. They may steal, and black- 
mail, and commit murder, but, when it 
comes to chastity, they have the seven 
foolish virgins looking like George Sand, 
We were willing to believe that Leonie 
Sobatsky wouldn’t steal the priceless 
prayer rug from the Crockers until she 
learned that they weren’t good to their 
mother. But when Leonie, with the P. 
P. R. in her possession, reneged be- 
cause, for the first time, she heard it 
rumored that God sees everything, we 
passed, 

Leonie, a smuggler by profession, 
came over in the same ship with the 
Crockers, newly rich people from De- 
troit, (Mr. Smith clings to the newly 
rich as an endless mine of merriment, 
and he adds Detroit to the list of cities, 
headed by Hoboken and Omaha, whose 
very names are a witticism.) On board 
also was the Honorable Nevil Trask, 
and what only diffuseness keeps from 
being a delightful moment is reached 
when the Honorable Nevil, expert con- 
fidence man, timidly telling his love to 
Leonie, whom he takes to be a great 
lady, elicits the tearful confession that 
she cannot listen to him because she 
is a “crook.” The Villonesque villains 
then proceed to Detroit (Laughter), 
where occurs the episode of the rug, and 
where the Honorable Nevil, tracked by 
the police, contrives to make his 
escape, promising to meet the lady in 
Nome. 

Mr. Smith really is happy in his dia- 
logue and in some delicately shaded 
humor, like that of the Crockers’ pro- 
posal on behalf of their daughter, for 
the hand of Nevil’s noble brother, One 
enjoyed hearing Mrs. Crocker boast that 
her Arline was “highly accomplished, 
having mastered three languages, in- 
cluding shorthand.” Arline was a capi- 
tal musician, too. “That is her playing 
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now,” said Mrs. Crocker. “Or is it the 
pianola ?”’ 

Miss Crews, who reminds one more 
and more of Grace George, is capital as 
Leonie, while Mr. Warner’s perform- 
ance of Nevil again stamps him one of 
the best light comedians in America. 
Mathilde Cottrelly and James Brad- 
bury, of course, are always good, and 
Ethel Winthrop, as Mrs. Crocker, de- 
serves great credit, if only for her West- 
ern R’s. 

“Blackbirds” is a slow-moving com- 
edy—which fact cannot be depended 
upon to keep it long 
on view at the 
Lyceum, 


“STOP THIEF” 


Stow movement, 
at least, cannot be 
urged against “Stop 
Thief,” the most 
wildly improbable, 
illogical, incoherent 
and generally con- 
fusing jumble that 
ever irritated an or- 
derly brain. Mas- 
querading as mod- 
ern melodramatic 
farce, in frank imi- 
tation of “Officer 
666,” which preceded it at the Gaiety, 
this piece, by Carlyle Moore, actually 
belongs to that obsolete school in which 
a single gleam of human intelligence, 
on the part of any of its charac- 
ters, would put an end to the whole 
play. 

James Cluney is about to marry one 
of several girls named Carr. No special 
hour seems to have been set for the wed- 
ding, somebody suggesting, at one point, 
that the ceremony be performed “now, 
while all are happy.” Several starts are 
made, but the bridegroom always coyly 
remains behind. Meanwhile, articles of 
value keep disappearing—a _ circum- 
stance not remarkable in a house where 
ruby rings, diamond bracelets, jeweled 
ear trumpets, sunbursts, Steel bonds, 
and other unconsidered trifles lie about 
all over the furniture, while, in spite of 


“DIAMOND JIM’? BRADY WOULDN'T ENJOY 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
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a generally unlocked safe in the center ~ 
of the stage, $4,000 in cash is deposited 
under a rug in the linen closet. The 
bridegroom, having heard something 
casual about kleptomania, naturally sus- 
pects that he has taken the things, and 
hires a sneak-thief, whom just as natu- 
rally he mistakes for a detective, to 
watch him. Papa Carr also suspects him- 
self of kleptomania, and somebody fur- 
ther complicates matters by suspecting 
one of his daughters. Meanwhile, the 
sneak-thief goes on sneaking until it is 
11 o'clock, and time for the audience to 
go. home. 

“Stop Thief!” 
has incidents that 
are amusing by 
reason of their 
very silliness and 
irresponsibility, but, 
in the main, it 
is merely riotous 
and puerile. Vivian 
Martin wears a 
pink dress and her 
usual pained ex- 
pression; Richard 
Bennett plays a 
thief with a light 
touch, or, with a 
light touch, plays a 
thief—you can 
have it either way; 
and Frank Bacon 
contributes a really admirable imper- 
sonation of the absent-minded Carr. 
Mary Ryan is charming and Percy 
Ames droll, as usual. 

“Stop Thief” reminds one of the 
early days of motion photography. 


‘FINE FEATHERS” 


AN elderly gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance used to make a minute inspection 
of the lobby cuspidors before register- 
ing at a hotel. 

“Long experience,” he explained, 
“has assured me that where the cuspi- 
dors are dirty the soup is bad.” 

When one of the characters in “Fine 
Feathers” stopped at an open window 
for airy persiflage on the way to his first 
entrance, something of that same faith 
in straws made me suspect the immi- 
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nence of a low comedy maid. Instinct 
did not play me false. There was a maid. 
Also a comedy friend, who prattled wit- 
tily about dill pickles and Limburger, 
and a comedy old woman of the type 
best described as kind but coarse. They 
were uproariously funny, as you may 
imagine, and it is unfortunate that they 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
lot. 

“Fine Feathers,” current at the Astor, 
is not exactly a crime play, though it 
deals with graft and ends with the cus- 
tomary telephone call to 3100 Spring. 
Eugene Walter starts with the same 
problem he undertook in “Paid in Full,” 
and, once again, he dodges the issue. 
Mr. Reynolds gets twenty-five dollars 
a week. Mrs. Reynolds is considerably 
discontented. Enter the serpent, in this 
case disguised as a certain rich man 
named John Brand. The serpent has a 
contract to supply cement for a big dam 
about to be- constructed. Bob Reynolds’ 
job is to pass on that cement. The ser- 
pent suggests that the acceptance of an 
inferior grade might possibly net the 
young people a trifle of $40,000. 

Bob says “no.” Mrs. Bob, who has 
overheard the conversation, says “yes.” 
She is tired of toiling and moiling at 
home while hubby spends the time in 
his nice, cool sewer. Hubby is good but 
weak, He gives in, and Act III finds the 
pair in their palatial residence on Long 
Island. Like all good-but-weak hus- 
bands who yield to temptation, Bob has 
taken to drink and blue grease paint. 
For two acts he indulges in remorse and 
unsuccessful efforts to get more money, 
and then the dam bursts, a whole vil- 
lage is destroyed, and, in the presence 
of his wife, Bob calls up the police to 
say “It’s a case of suicide,” and blows 
out his brains. Loquacious friend enters 
to remark: “He’s been planning suicide 
for some time and he knew just how”— 
“just how,” apparently, being before 
the eyes of one’s wife. 

Mr, Walters’ dam idea was excellent, 
and age has not withered nor custom 
spoiled the possibilities of the underpaid 
clerk with the dissatisfied spouse. There 
were just two things that might have 
been done effectively with the combin- 
ation. One was to develop the theme 
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suggested by the title “Fine Feathers” 
—the theme employed by Edith Whar- 
ton in “The House of Mirth” and by 
Avery Hopwood and myself in 
“Clothes.” The other would have been 
to bring about that close union of cause 
and effect, sin and punishment, so well 
exemplified by William J. Hurlbut in 
“The Writing on the Wall.” A fine 
dramatic situation might have been 
reached had Reynolds, in the midst of 
his luxury, come to suspect the real 
weakness of the dam. Suppose there 
had been heavy rains. The waters in the 
river were higher than ever before. 
Reynolds knew of the people living in 
fancied security below the dam, .and 
Reynolds alone knew that at any mo- 
ment the dam might give way. Confes- 
sion would mean his ruin. Failure to 
confess might mean, at any moment, 
the horrible death of hundreds of wom- 
en and children. Here, indeed, would 
have been a subject well worthy of an 
Ibsen. 

Mr. Walter has achieved only a frig- 
id theatricality—a thing of set speech- 
es, rant and cant, low comedy and 
heavy villainy. His talk is theatre talk; 
his motives are theatre motives; every 
word and act is seen plainly to have 
been weighed for its effect. The char- 
acters, consistently inconsistent, do 
whatever is demanded by temporary ex- 
igency, The namby-pamby wife of Act I, 
unable to go through with the small de- 
ception’ of a sick headache, becomes a 
cool, plotting, relentless creature in Act 
II, The inflexibly upright husband of 
Act I is dishwater, before the end of 
Act II. Even the wily old woman of 
Act I, with years of experience in de- 
ceiving her spouse, blunders like a child 
in Act II. Most of these characters— 
the wily old woman in particular—are 
sadly overdrawn, and most of them— 
the wily old woman in particular—are 
sadly overplayed. 

The all-star cast at the Astor, in fact, 
does what all-star casts are given to 
doing—works much harder for individ- 
ual distinction than for collective ex- 
cellence. Rose Coghlan is the worst of- 
fender in this respect. Robert Edeson 
and Max Figman play the husband and 
the friend for all they are worth—and 
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something more. Wilton Lackaye’s 


- John Brand is the performance of the 


piece, while Lolita Robertson brings 
much simplicity and sincerity to the rdle 
of Mrs. Reynolds. 

“Fine Feathers” is just a play. 


“RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE” 


It wouLp seem that everyone who 
isn’t writing “crime plays” this season 
is writing plays for children. We have 
six of one and half a 
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Mrs. Burnett’s narrative, first pub-~@ 
lished in book form, has to do with an 
old and tumble-down dolls’ house be- 
longing to a very snobbish little girl, 
named Cynthia, who wants to burn this 
humble dwelling because she has been 
presented with a new one, Peter Piper, 
chief among the Racketty-Packettys, 
falls in love with the loveliest of the 
inhabitants of the new doll house, Lady 
Patricia Vere de Vere, who recipro- 
cates his passion, but is held in check 
by that sternest of 





dozen of the other. 
George Tyler has 
gone so far as to 
open a Children’s 
Theatre on the roof 
of the Century—a 
band-box of a place, 
done in gray, with 
little-girl ushers, and 
programs illustrated, 
from “Mother 
Goose,” by Harrison 
Cady. The boxes, in- 
stead of being num- 
bered, are desig- 
nated by the names 
of fairy stories. 
(The “Sleeping 
Beauty” box would 
be a useful adjunct 
to any theatre.) 
There is no gallery, 
and the orchestra 
seats are so small as 
to suggest to grown-ups the wisdom of 
being equipped with a shoe-horn. “Dia- 
mond Jim” Brady wouldn’t be happy at 
the Children’s Theatre. 

The average critic finds rather trying 
the demands of our contemporary 
stage. It is a good deal to ask of one and 
the same mind that it shall comprehend 
the Tenderloinese of “The Conspiracy” 
and then be fresh for Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s story of the dolls that came 
to life in “Racketty-Packetty House.” 
Personally, I’m not the least sure of 
my ability to flop back to childhood at a 
moment’s notice. Perhaps that is why 
“Racketty-Packetty House” struck me 
as being somewhat ordinary, and un- 
imaginative ; loaded with horseplay and 
lacking in incident. 





IS THE MAN. 


“ARMS AND THE MAN’’—WHEN LYN HARDING 
WITH APOLOGIES 
TO COLES PHILLIPS 


puppets, the Duchess 
of Tidyshire. A hu- 
man princess sets 
matters right by 
coming to see Cyn- 
thia, and taking such 
a fancy to Racketty- 
Packetty House that 
its inmates at once 
are ennobled, and 
Peter marries his 
adored Lady Pa- 
tricia, 

The tale is some- 
what strenuously 
told by the well- 
known Lilliputian, 
Master Gabriel, 
whose most irritat- 
ing fault is an audi- 
ble intake of breath 
after each sentence, 
and a number of 
more-or-less clever 
children. “Racketty-Packetty House” is 
much too talky and diffuse. It suggests 
a literary woman designing a play 
rather than a mother telling a story— 
which latter effect is the charm of 
“Snow White” at the Little Theatre. 





“A GOOD LITTLE DEVIL” 


ANYONE with a pulley, a windlass 
and a few yards of piano wire can make 
fairies fly, but it takes more than a few 
yards of piano wire to produce a suc- 
cessful fairy play. Rosemonde Gerard 
and Maurice Rostand, respectively wife 
and. son of Edmond Rostand, demon- 
strate this trenchant truth very nicely 
at the Republic in “A Good Little 
Devil,” which Louis Sherwin, writing 














fn the Globe, sums up as “an olla pod- 
rida of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ with a dash of ‘Peter Pan’ and 
a flavor of almost-‘Bluebird’ symbol- 
ism, but utterly devoid of poetry.” 
Attempts at poetry there are by doz- 
ens in “A Good Little Devil,” but the 
Rostands do not achieve anything, in 
prose, beyond trite allusions to moon- 
light and roses and hair “like a rivulet 
of gold,” while the verse into which 


they lapse occasionally is frankly dog- 


gerel. “A Good Little Devil” really is 
not a fairy play at all, the fairies and 
animals introduced having as little to do 
with the story as a pew-cushion has to 
do with the gospel according to St. 
Mark. In point of fact, with its tricks, 
its acrobatic horseplay, and its man 
dressed as an old woman, the piece re- 
sembles nothing more than an old-fash- 
ioned harlequinade. 

With much to-do of prologue, spoken 
before each act by Ernest Lawford as a 
poet, we are told, in unimaginative and 
unfanciful fashion, about Charles Mac- 
Lance, a boy whose guardian has put 
him in charge of a wicked aunt called 
Mrs. MacMiche. Auntie, who has 
totally irrelevant leanings to witchcraft, 
abuses the lad shamefully, and makes 
him sleep in an attic frequented by 
rats and fairies. Eventually, she sends 
him to “the big, black school at Balahu- 
lish,” which, as-Mr. Sherwin says, “tes- 
tifies to the international circulation of 
‘Nicholas Nickleby.’”’ Charles escapes 
to visit his child sweetheart, Juliet, in a 
garden made very beautiful by David 
Belasco, but is recaptured, and about 
to be returned to Balahulish, when a 
solicitor arrives with the information 
that the boy really is Lord Colington of 
Pilrig. 

So Charles is now taken to London, 
but not before he has stepped down to 
the footlights, after the fashion of Peter 
Pan asking help for Tinker Bell, and 
made a foolish plea for little children 
who are abused by their parents. 
Charles comes back home, many years 
later, when Auntie is ill, but has become 
a fine gentleman, and shows no sign of 
recollecting Juliet, until the fairies con- 
front him with his old self, which first 
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aid to memory brings about the desired 
happy ending. 

Two things in the play appealed to 
me—this idea of recalling boyhood to a 
grown man, and the pretty boy-and-girl 
love scenes between Charles and Juliet, 
Also, let it be recorded that William 
Norris is astonishingly good as Mrs, 
MacMiche, whose lines consist mainly 
of invective and sound as though the 
actor made them up as he went along. 
Mr. Norris achieves the difficult feat, 
after two acts of low comedy, of being 
really pathetic in a trying death scene. 
Mr. Belasco, of course, has put on the 
play beautifully. But, if “A Good Little 
Devil” is to be taken as a sample of their 
work, Madame Rostand and Maurice 
had better stay home and let papa do the 
family writing. 


“YEARS OF DISCRETION” 


Mr. BELAsco’s other mid-winter pro- ~ 
duction, “Years of Discretion,” by 
Frederic Hatton and Fanny Locke Hat- 
ton, revealed at the Belasco Theatre, is 
a dermatological drama, of the “before- 
and-after-taking” school, that might 
have been written as an advertisement 
for Dr. Woodbury. In it Effie Shannon 
joins the ranks of the stage ladies who 
have changed themselves from water to 
wine in full view of the audience. Miss 
Shannon delightfully presents Mrs. Far- 
rell Howard, a Brookline, Mass., widow, 
mother of a spinster son: at the age 
of forty-eight Mrs. Howard has come 
to realize that she never had a good 
time in her life, and to “detest New 
England, beginning with its Pilgrim 
Fathers and ending with its pumpkin 
pies!” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Howard comes to 
New York, puts herself in the hands 
of a French maid, and, after a few 
moments of retirement, emerges in a 
state of youthful loveliness justifying 
her son’s comment: “You don’t look 
like anybody’s mother.” Three gentle- 
men—one, a parlor socialist named 
Amos Thomas, lugged in by the eye- 
brows and dropped out without notice; 
the other two, Christopher Dallas and 
Michael Doyle—instantly fall in love 
with her, Mrs. Howard chooses Dallas, 
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and, since Dallas is none other than Lyn 
Harding, The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theatre With Me commends her as “a 
good picker.”” Once married, however, 
the bride succumbs to “cold feet,” ar- 
dently desiring to return to the quiet 
of middle age and fearing to do so until 
Dallas himself confesses to his fifty 
years and to panting when he goes 
upstairs and puffing when he comes 
down. 

“Years of Discretion” is not particu- 
larly original, or unconventional, and it 
is amazingly slight. The curtain might 
come down almost any time without 
doing much harm. The idea of the old- 
ish woman metamorphosed has been 
used scores of times—in “Miss Hel- 
yett,” and “Clothes,” and “The Mar- 
riage of Kitty” and “The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary.” Its attractiveness at the 
Belasco is due largely to genius in cast- 
ing, dressing and staging. It was genius 
to secure Miss Shannon for the role of 
Mrs. Howard. Mr. Harding’s Dallas 
suggests that Mr. Belasco had him built 
for the part. Grant Mitchell’s per- 
formances of priggish young men are 
familiar, but he needs to be praised, in 
the rdle of young Howard, for a most 
wonderful Boston accent. Bruce Mc- 
Rae, Herbert Kelcey, Robert McWade, 
lJr., E. M. Holland, and Alice Putnam 
make up the best acting company in 
New York. 

The women’s frocks are beautiful, as 
are all three stage settings. Mr. Belasco 
shows a whole maisonette in fumed oak 
so realistically that it seems rented 
rather than painted. His old-fashioned 
garden, in Act III, is lovely, too, though 
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the variety of flowers in bloom suggests 
that Mr. Belasco knows more about the 
theatre than about floriculture. 


IN A PARAGRAPH 


It HAs been said widely that “Ruther- 
ford and Son,” by Githa Sowerby, in 
which Winthrop Ames has brought Nor- 
man McKinnel and his company from 
London to the Little Theatre, is a re- 
markable play to be the first work of a 
young girl, Remarkable the piece cer- 
tainly is in its grimness, its sordidness, 
and its uncompromising photography of 
a certain phase of life. However, since 
that phase of life is far from being gen-— 
eral, and the principal character is an 
individual and isolated figure, the pre- 
sentment is of doubtful importance. 
Certainly, “Rutherford and Son” could 
not be chosen to while away an evening 
pleasantly—unless it were by an un- 
usually faithful subscriber to the doc- 
trine that in the theatre there can be 
nothing beautiful but misery. 

“Eva,” by Franz Lehar, composer of 
“The Merry Widow” and “The Count 
of Luxembourg” is not likely to remain 
long at the New Amsterdam, Thanks to 
the enterprise of our own composers, 
Lehar is coming to be like Shakespeare 
—full of quotations. However, aside 
from that fact, the music of “Eva” is 
not far beyond our home-made scores. 
The libretto might easily have been very 
good—and isn’t. 

Charles Frohman gave us Maude 
Adams in “Peter Pan” as a Christmas 
present at the Empire. So life this 
month has not been wholly in vain! 


THE THUNDERERS 


DION BOUCICAULT once produced a drama called ‘“‘The Vampire,” in 
which the opening scene represented the highest regions of the Alps by moon- 
light, while a storm of thunder and lightning was raging. The thunderclaps were 
produced, at the proper moment, by a carpenter up in the flies. One night a 
tremendous peal of thunder interrupted The Vampire in the middle of a speech. 
“Very well, Mr. Davids,” said he in a voice loud enough to be heard not only by 
the thunderer in the flies but by the audience as well, “very well, you are making 
more mistakes, That thunder came in the wrong place; you are discharged, sir!” 
But the carpenter bawled down to the wrathful tragedian an humble and suffi- 
cient explanation: ‘‘It weren’t no fault of mine, sir. That there thunder was h’out-; 
side. M’ybe as ’ow you'll blyme it on the Lord, sir!”’ 
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arse. STORY OF THE LITTLE CHORGS GIRL 
IN JAIL—AND GOT OUT AGAIN, 
AS THE REGULARS SAW 


WHO LANDED 


IT AT “SAMMY’3. 











AFE-LAND is filled with lam- 
.: entation. From coast to coast 

the simps are crying unto high 
heaven for the return of their money, 
and the boobs are trickling ashes down 
their brows and moaning that this world 
is a wicked, wicked world and that there 
is no health in us. And because she is 
the cause for this lamentation, the name 
of the Chorus Girl is anathema. 

But even so, the chorus girl, for all 
her tyrannies, is notoriously soft- 
hearted; and in a big, generous, mag- 
nanimous way. For had you been in 
“Sammy’s” when the crowd of them 
made up a pool to get a little, unknown 
chorus girl of a road show out of jail— 
well, you would have marveled. You 
would have marveled especially at the 
calm, untheatrical way in which it was 
done. That was the surprising thing 
about it: it was an inspiration, quick 
and vivid as a lightning-flash; con- 
sidered an instant—and then done. 
Nothing Pharisaical; nothing adver- 
tised; nothing of the vainglorious, It 
was utterly simple. 

Bonnie Marie had quite a hand in it, 
and Bonnie Marie herself illustrates 
this strangely susceptible tender-heart- 
edness, One day she came back from a 
mysterious shopping trip with a little 
white woolly dog. She carried it in her 
muff, with its little pink nose sticking 
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out. It cost her twelve dollars. She 
bought it because she said “it looked so 
cold there in the window.” 

The hotel clerk over at the Union 
didn’t discover for six days that the 
white wooly dog was being taken to the 
room, Even then he would never have 
known had not Bonnie Marie carelessly 
laid the muff down on the hotel desk 
beside her while she signed for a tele- 
gram. All at once the muff began walk- 
ing toward the clerk—for the purpose, 
apparently, of licking his face. Which, 
though unquestionably friendly, never- 
theless is an unconventional thing for 
any muff to do, And so the doggie had 
to go. 

The doggie, as you have probably 
surmised, went to “Sammy’s.” 

“Gee, what next!” gasped Sammy, 
when Bonnie Marie informed him that 
thereafter he was to be custodian of the 
woolly mite. And Bonnie Marie saw her 
possession luxuriously ensconced in 
Sammy’s private office, and then tripped 
off “to work” with a mind that was 
most serene. 

The incident of the dog is of course 
not the story. It is merely an inkling of 
the mental processes of Bonnie Marie 
and her sisters when once their hearts 
are touched. The story illustrates it on 
a larger scale. 

(And, do you know, that if ever the 
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world really should get to me—if I'd 
be down and out—if I should feel just 
like walking off the bridge, saying Here 
Goes Nothin’—my! if all that inter- 
vened between me and the splash was 
just a Bonnie Marie, I’d know that 
heaven and earth would get one awful 
budge before she’d let me fall.) 

It so happened that Bonnie Marie 
herself was the one to bring the first 
tidings about the unknown little chorus 
girl who was lying in jail. 

It was an afternoon, with “Sammy’s” 
practically empty save for nine girls 
packed into one single booth, enjoying 
themselves to the limit despite the at- 
tenuation Christmas had worked in 
their finances, There were girls from 
Mr. Askin’s choral society, an insti- 
tution whose newspaper “space” with a 
Donaghey living is about one million 
times what it would be with a Donag- 
hey dead. There were girls from Co- 
han’s show at the Grand. And girls just 
in off the road. 

Bonnie Marie shot into the café and 
over to the booth like a swift, dark 
streak, For she is dark, you know, with 
features delicate as a cameo, and eyes 
for the most part sparkling. But now 
they were narrowed anxiously, and her 
usual piquant esprit was lost in a notice- 
able tension. She slipped into the booth 
_like a wraith. 

“Girls, oh I’ve just heard the saddest 
thing. There’s some little chorus girl 
been pinched for jumping her hotel bill 
over at The Imperial. And she’s in 
jail!” 

The word “jail” fell like a bomb. 

The other nine girls became as tense 
and anxious as Bonnie Marie. 

“T’m on my way over now. Oh, isn’t 
it the awfulest thing? In jail! It just 
makes me sick. Jail! Ugh! She belongs 
to a road show that’s been in, for laying 
off to reorganize; no salaries of course. 
And came train-time, she was flat; so 
she just blew; but the detectives caught 
her just before the train pulled out.” 

“But why didn’t her manager come 
across ?” asked one of the girls, 

“T guess he did at that. He gave her 
six dollars to pay the hotel bill, but pass- 
ing a store she got stuck on a pair of 
shoes in the window and went in and 
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bought them. And then he wouldn’t give 
her any more, for I guess she was into 
him pretty steep anyway, and the show 
not doing any business to speak of. 
Told her she could ‘take her medicine. 
Wasn’t that a nasty thing for a man to ' 
do? Honest, I never saw a manager yet 
but what he had water on the heart.” 

The girls expressed themselves va- 
riously, but all in unanimous loyalty to 
the impulsive little shoe-buyer. They did 
not blame her. Vaguely they surmised 
somehow, somewhere, she had made a 
mistake, but at heart they could not 
imagine there was anything else besides 
buying the shoes that she could have 
done. She wanted them, didn’t she? 
Well, then! 

“But why didn’t some of the company 
give her some money ?” asked some one 
else. 

“Did you ever see a show assemble 
after a lay-off where the company had a 
cent to its name? I’ve done my share of 
troupin’, honey, and believe me, it is one 
tough game.” 

The situation revived old memories. 
The “lay-offs” which occur on the road 
are Moscows in every theatrical career. 

“T can remember as though it was 
yesterday,” pursued Bonnie Marie, “the 
time I got left behind in Richmond, 
Vee-ay. Oh I was sewed up for fair. 
Not a bean, Every other girl broke till 
it was pitiful. And the manager doing 
a dark-and-stormy Judas in his swell 
three-dollar room-and-bath. And all us 
kids starvin’. Oh it was awful. And all 
the time we was just sure the show was 
going to close in a week, Well, Sid 
Riley introduced me to a tobacco man 
and so I was eatin’ good, which some of 
the girls couldn’t say for themselves, 
and actually the fruit he sent up to my 
room was all that at least five girls lived 
on for thirty-six hours. Oh it was 
grand, but when it came time to make 
an early morning jump for Danville I - 
was in a peach of a fix. I couldn’t pay 
my hotel bill, Oh Lord! I can see them 
yet, troopin’ down them squeaky Rich- 
mond stairways at four a. M. an’ me 
crying in a waste basket down in the 
office, while I watched all the valises go 
out. No one in the whole troupe had a 
cent. They left me.” 
































Bonnie Marie gave a wry smile, and 
helped herself to a sip of Mrs. Watter- 
son’s glass, meanwhile dodging her eyes 
out of the way of. the stinging smoke 
curling up rapidly from a smoldering 
cigarette. in the china ash-tray. 

“T spent a week-.in that hotel, waiting 
till. the girls could have a pay day and 
get up enough to send for me. At ‘that 
I guess I’d have been there yet if it 
hadn’t been for our wardrobe lady. I 
didn’t join the show till we got. to Wins- 
ton-Salem. When the manager saw me 
come, in, he just laughed. I hate that 
man to this day for that laugh, But I 
guess nobody ‘knew what that week had 
been—that one: wonderful week of a 
lone girl in the heart of The New South. 
Oh, it was a fright. I was the town 
curiosity. I guess I could have touched 
the tobacco man, but I wouldn’t— 
just stayed, waiting for the girls to 
send, And people looking at me, and 
grinning. And oh, the men! A swell 
bunch, take it from me! You ought to 
have heard some of the things~that 
were said to me. Girls, never cross the 
Mason and Dixon’s Line without you 
carry a gun,” 

Bonnie Marie then got down to the 
real business of the meeting. 

“Well, the girl’s over in the hoozgow 
all the time we're: talking, so come on! 
Start something. I’ve only got ten with 
me, but.Sammy’s saving some more for 
me. I haven’t :any idea what a bail costs, 
nor how you buy it, but I know if you 
go anywhere with money in your fist 
there'll ‘be plenty of people to tell you 
just what todo with it.” 

“I’m in on this,” announced - Miss 
Threnleigh, beginning to take off her 
rings. “I’ve got seventy-five on these 
twice already, so:there’s no reason why 
they wont go through again.” 

She tied:the rings with a thread from 
the tablecloth and pushed them into the 
pool with Bonnie Marie’s money. The 
pool quickly grew. Mesh bags yawned 
and emptied ‘silver and :precious green 
frogskins upon the pile. A girl :-here and 
a girl there ‘had rushed for the tele- 
phone to raise more money. Sammy, 
with paper and pencil, kept a careful 
imventory. Bonnie Marie did not need to 
plead for subscriptions. Though the 
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money going into that pile represented 
many a Christmas present that now 
would never be bought, and meant many 
a heavy financial obligation assumed 
for a nameless girl none of. them had 
ever seen, yet in their faces was only 
the good, bright light of cheerful giving. 

Nor was there any ostentation, or any 
flourish, or any pomp in the doing of it. 
Nobody said, Put Me Down For Twen- 
ty, in aloud voice so that all could hear, 
and then leaned back so that all could 
look. There. was none of that. But each 
girl, in silence, and almost feverishly 
eager, drew out. whatever her portion 
was and quietly mixed it with the grow- 
ing pile. 

It was utterly simple. 

And though Café-land may be filled 
with the lamentations of the unwary 
who seem to blame a chorus girl for 
doing to them what they are trying to 
do to her, but doing it first, yet the fact 
remains that girls have a big balance in 
their favor who can give as these girls 
gave; who year in and year out do this 
kind of a thing in precisely this simple 
kind of a way. 

And of course it never would have 
happened had a delicious little simple- 
ton kept her wits about her and paid the 
hotel bill and not bought the shoes, But 
that proved beyond question that she 
was a chorus girl. 

All the rest of the afternoon, all the 
rest of the evening, the girls from 
“Sammy’s” labored to free the little 
chorister who was in jail. But it is slow 
work and hard. work when only girls 
are working. Moreover, they did not 
want to:call for too much help for fear 
the news would get out. And their con- 
sideration for the little snfortunate’s 
own pride was sweet and very delicate. 

It was in this connection that officer 
Murray, the policeman on the Randolph 
and Dearborn crossing, proved invalu- 
able. While the girls did not know the 
story of his interest in the case, yet he 
it was who had. first told Bonnie Marie. 
He had seen the case and,: knowing a 
thing or two himself, he had come 
straight to the chorus girls ‘themselves 
with the story of it. He himself was 
not in a position to initiate a rescue 
movement, but he was quite correctly 
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confident in hoping that the ether girls 
of the local show-shops would rise to 
the necessity. 

So the evening passed with conflict- 
ing rumors, and when the shows were 
over, all the girls flocked anxiously down 
to “Sammy’s” for news. But there was 
nothing definite. Only this: that officer 
Murray was helping on the case, he 
being off duty; and that he had called 
for Bonnie Marie at the La Salle at the 
close of the performance, and the two 
had immediately disappeared. 

Little did any of the patrons at 
“Sammy’s” that night dream what was 
taking place under the surface, or with- 
in the sympathetic hearts of the girls. 
Bachelor’s Alley, the row of tables along 
the wall, had not an inkling, and con- 
tinued to indulge the usual heart flut- 
ters on the entrance of each newly ar- 
riving girl through the front door by 
the piano or the back door by the Wells 
of Samaria. 

- At a corner table were a party of 
strangers who were “buying wine.” Not 
a girl in the booths but what either 
peeked out or came out to behold the 
miracle. Each girl wanted to be able to 
say to her children and her children’s 
children that she with her own eyes had 
once beheld such a phenomenon. It had 
Halley’s Comet and the Eclipse of the 
Sun beaten to a whisper. 

And Mrs. Watterson continued to 
mourn for her hubby, who was travel- 
ing, and to insist on being the wonder- 
ful hostess, And Jewel had absorbed 
her fifteenth “stinger” and was talking 
shrilly. So everything was just about the 
same as usual, save that Dorothy had 
actually stayed in one party from seven 
until half-past eleven, and so everyone 
asked her if her head hurt. 

Time went on, and those who were 
waiting began to lose all hope that the 
little chorus girl would be rescued from 
jail, When, all unexpectedly, and at 
half-past twelve, Bonnie Marie ap- 
peared in the doorway radiant with 
smiles, On the other side was a stalwart 
policeman, and between the two of them 
was the tiny little dancing-girl who was 
crying as though her heart would break. 
The jail had yielded up its treasure. 

A special booth was set aside for the 
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reception and thither they brought the 
little heroine, set her down at the table 


: and ranged themselves around her. But 


she could not look at them. Her head 
sank forward upon the edge of the table 
and she went off in a hysteria of weep- 
ing. The horror of the prison walls had 
not left her. And her hand somehow in- 
stinctively found the hand of Bonnie 
Marie, and held fast to it. 

“Sammy,” whispered Officer Murray, 
“have ’em get her a little broth, can 
you? On me, y’understand.” 

Even the police had caught the char- 
ity of the occasion. 

“Broth? All the broth in the world, 
and anything else. But nothin’, Officer, 
that can be paid for.” 

But the girls remained looking mutely 
at the child who was weeping. For 
only a very little child she was. And 
gradually her sobs lessened, and she be- 
came calm, and only occasional triple- 
jerks in her breathing hinted at the hurt 
that was in her heart. “She’s sleeping,” 
whispered Bonnie Marie, after several 
minutes, 

But just as Charlie appeared with the 
broth the little girl stirred, awoke, gave 
a little scream, and then seeing all 
friendly eyes around her, sat up quick- 
ly, gazed searchingly at them, and then, 
in a pathetic reliei—smiled. 

“People,” she began timidly, “you're 
all certainly reg-ular people. Thanks. 
Oh, thousands and thousands of thanks, 
And what place is this?” 

“This is Sammy’s.” 

She sat bolt upright, as though a 
fairy tale were coming true. “Honest, 
is it Sammy’s? And are you Sammy?’ 

Sammy nodded with a warm smile. 

“Gee ig 

She sank back with her head on Bon- 
nie -Marie’s shoulder, and looked up 
into her-eyes as though she were the 
kindest persons in all the world, Which 
a great many think Bonnie Marie is. 

And then Bonnie Marie took a spoon- 
ful of the broth, cooled it with her own 
breath, and then put it to her protegée’s 
lips. After a delighted smack, the latter 
leaned back again and closed her eyes 
as though in enchantment. 

“Just to think that this is how I got 
to Sammy’s!” 

















And then, for the first time, she 
laughed. It was a sweet, silvery laugh; 
a laugh such as one always wants a 
child to laugh. She was a child again; 
the care-free lark-note in it said so. And 
only the older girls around her knew 
how narrowly she had escaped a fate 
after which she might ‘never have been 
a child again. And they were grateful, 
as only those can be grateful who know. 

“And you’re Sammy !” 

Everyone laughed at the grin of 
sheepish delight. which overspread 
Sammy’s face. His eyes twinkled as 
perhaps you may remember them, and 
his brows bushed out even more com- 
ically than ever. And everyone knew 
that the little white woolly dog would 
have to share his pedestal with the new- 
comer in Sammy’s estimation. 

At this point Officer Murray asked 
quietly of Bonnie Marie: “Did you tell 
them where I came in on this little girl’s 
case? What was my reason for telling 
you about it? And why I’ve sort of fol- 
lowed it through with you?” _ 

“Why, no, Officer. I don’t know that 
I know myself.” 

He smiled; his weather-red face 
adopting great creases of -° agreeable 
pleasantness; and the bristles of his 
closely cropped silver hair seemed to 
spark with good-will. 

Officer Murray turned to the little 
girl who fell through a pair of shoes. 
“You lost a locket in this town last 
summer, didn’t you?” 

She straightened stiffly ; her eyes nar- 
rowed with wariness. And the other 
girls began to look dangerously at Of- 
ficer Murray. 

“Yes. Why?” 

He smiled genially. “Oh, you needn’t 
worry at all. But it was at a chop suey 
place, wasn’t it? Right across the place 
from here, wasn’t it?” 

“T never knew just where I lost the 
locket. But it was that same night.” 

“Two purty fresh young boys—” 

“Oh, they weren’t bad boys; really 
they weren’t.” 

This seemed to please the policeman. 

She took up the thread of his story. 
“But they had had a little too much. 
And I'll tell you just how it was. They 
were sitting at a table right across, and 
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they got to flirting. I think to this day 
the girl I was with gave ’em an eye or 
something; though she swears up and 
down she never. And they got to flirt- 
ing, and they were so raw about it I 
got sore, because it’s no way to flirt 
when you get the whole place lookin’— 
now is it?” 

She appealed to the group for con- 
firmation. 

“Finally the Chink proprietor warned 
them, and they didn’t pay any attention, 
and sassed him. Oh gee, they was 
fresh to that Chink. And then the, big 


_ noise came. And they got into it right.* 


Oh say, it was rich. I know that other 
girl gave ’em an eye. She was always 
doing that. We'd be walking along the 
street, and her eyes would be working 
on every man she met. Honest, I didn’t 
wise up for, oh, the longest time—till I 
began to notice that everywhere I went 
with that girl that every block or 30 
fellahs we had a’ready passed would be 
meeting us again. And nothing better 
than a butcher-boy in the whole bunch 
of them. It got me sore; sore as could 
be. And I dropped her right then and 
there. I said to myself that any girl that 
would so lower herself as to flirt, and 
with only tutcher-boys at that, couldn't 
be very proper. J say: If you’re really 
going out to flirt—why, do it.” 

There was an audible titter among 
the older girls, who, nevertheless, were 
in suspense as to the fate of the two 
boys who had “sassed the Chink.” 

“But how did the boys get into trou- 
ble?” insisted Bonnie Marie. 

The girl of the new shoes glanced 
suspiciously at Officer Murray. “I’m 
afraid of you.” 

His large face scowled with disap- 
pointment at her lack of confidence. 
“You needn’t be. You got nothin’ to be 
ashamed of. Rather than that, you were 
one good, game little girl.” He turned 
to the rest of the group. “I’ll tell you 
how those kids got into trouble. The 
Chink proprietor called a officer and 
when he nabbed those two young kids 
why, this little girl steps up as smart as 
you please and calmly tells the officer 
she’s known them boys for years; that 
they’re old friends, and was just setting 
at different tables because they had had 
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a quarrel; and that if the officer didn’t 
let “em off, why she didn’t know what 
she would do to him. Just a kid like she 
aon, she was then, too. Can you beat 
xn?” 

The girls of “Sammy’s” gazed in 
wonderment and delight at their pro- 
tegée. They were immensely proud of 
her. Such things stamp the thorough- 
bred. 

The girl herself was blushing furi- 
ously. “Where did you get that, Of- 
ficer? 2? 

He grinned tantalizingly, so that she 

should wonder a moment. 

_ $She pouted. “Maybe you don’t see it 
the way I did; but, Officer, if you’d 
been around as much as [ had and had 
seen as much of the world as I had—” 

She was interrupted by a burst of 
laughter which she did not comprehend. 
“you'd have realized that seein’ two 
little kids that didn’t mean no harm to 
anybody stand alongside a big blue cop 
is something that isn’t any good looking- 
at, believe me. I’ve got brothers of my 
own, and I’d expect any girl to do as 
much for them.” 

The policeman smiled in a warm, 
fatherly way. 

“But, Officer, who put you wise to 
all this, and who do you know that 
knows me, and where were you sitting 
when it happened? I didn’t see you.” 

He laughed. “I wasn’t there at all. 
But you dropped your locket coming in, 
and one of those boys—one of those 
fresh ‘kids—picked it up and kept it. 
The worst of the two, He forgot to give 
it back. But he told me all about it— 
about four months later, and turned the 
locket over to me. Which I have now. 
He was my own boy, that fresh kid was, 
And you certainly have got a welcome 
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coming from that boy’s mother and all 
his family.” 

Officer Murray drew out the locket 
and chain from an inner pocket and re- 
turned them to her. Bonnie Marie 
opened it. It contained a picture of the 


girl with some young suitor of her own’ 


age. 

“That’s my brother,” 
quickly. “No fellah.” 

The locket was passed around. 

“Now then,” said Officer Murray, 

“is she coming home to our house or is 
she going to stay with one of you girls, 
She’s got to come up for dinner some- 
time, anyway.” 

Bonnie Marie claimed her. “She stays 
here, Officer. For I guess she’s one of 
the regulars at Sammy’s, from now on. 
And I'll see Charlie Mast to-morrow, 
and if he’s forgotten that he scolded me 
last Tuesday for doing solo-work in the 
dance on Weston’s number, why I’m 
going to see if he wont make room for 
her, And, Officer, we’re all a thousand 
times obliged to you for telling us where 
she was.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he protested, in 
the confusion of a man who cannot be 
thanked, “I’ll look you up as soon as 
Mrs. Murray decides on the day for the 
dinner. And goo’night, all.” 

The policeman swung out of the café, 

“Come on, girlie,” bade Bonnie Marie, 

“put on your scarf. We’re going home.” 

Quite dutifully the little charge stood 
up and made ready. 

But then she was seized with a sud- 
den inspiration. Her eyes brightened 
with it. She stepped a pace away and 
daintily lifted the edge of her skirt to 
her shoe tops. 

“See the shoes! Aren’t they a bargain 
at six dollars ?” 


she advised 
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Who ever told you you were a 








W HEN I was young I 


used to feel sorry 

for book-keepers, clerks, nd 
other steady workers during the long 
winter afternoons. I pictured to myself 
the agonies of ennui they must suffer as 
their days drew to a close; I believe I 
even thought of founding a Society for 
the Cheering of Book-keepers’ Dusks. 
And then—I grew a little older, and I 
discovered that these people are not so 
bored as I thought. They have the 
supreme privilege—and they indulge in 
it frequently—of writing to a dramatic 
critic and differing with him: of writing 
anonymously, and differing in terms 
- more forceful than polite. 

It is that hour in the office which the 
poet described as ‘‘twixt the dark and 
the daylight.” Behold the office em- 
ployee, with a glint of anticipation in his 
eye, hunting about until he finds an 
absolutely blank sheet of typewriting 
paper. Carefully he holds it up to the 
light, to make sure there is no water 
mark there to betray him, Then he 
sits down to a typewriter, and the “ Dear 
sir: You’re rotten”’ letter is under way. 

“Dear sir,” he hammers. “Last night 
I read your alleged review of John J. 
Squiggs’ great play, ‘A Woman’s Soul.’ 
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dramatic critic? The place for 
you is digging ditches in the street” 
(a witty thrust of which these writers 
are particularly fond) ‘‘and the sooner 
you find it out the better. ‘A Woman’s 
Soul’ is a great play, wonderfully acted. 
I had to laugh when I read your ctriti- 
cism of Orlando Muggs’ acting. Mr. 
Muggs is one of the greatest actors in 
this country. I’d like to see you go on 
and do better in the part. I hope your 
paper gets a REAL dramatic critic 
soon. I guess your dinners don’t agree 
with you very often. ‘A Woman’s Soul’ 
is a great play. Very truly yours—” 


_Up to date the criticism of the critic 
has been as bold as the typewriter could 
make it. But now, after that ringing 
“very truly yours” comes something 
faint and small—a trembling initial, 
maybe, or ‘Disgusted Reader” in a 
laborious, disguised hand. Inglorious 
ending to a stern rebuke! 

I know such letters as the above are 
written, because I have the letters to 
prove it. In less than two years service 
writing on the theatre, I think I received 
more epistolary knocks than most crities 
receive in a lifetime. Some were bitter, 
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ill-natured, some dull and uninteresting, 
a very few kindly and amusing. 

There -were reasons why I was the 
object of so much attention. I was 
young, flippant, unburdened by the 
seriousness of my position, and I sought 
to be funny. It was a poor city to be 
funny in. A man who once conducted a 
humorous column there described it as 
similar.to the habit of making faces in 
church. Satire had no more chance of 
penetrating my readers’ craniums than 
a@ cream -puff has of being thrown 
through a stone wall. Sometimes, per- 
haps, I-was too fresh. I deserved rebuke 
—often. And I got it—oh, many times 
oftener than often. 

In proof of my contention that I re- 
ceived more letters of stern rebuke than 
most men in my position, I might men- 
tion’ the serio-comic incident of the 
“Prince of Pilsen” review. About five 
sticks of type that review filled—but it 
seemed to have been heard round the 
world. Over fifty letters, indignant, 
pained, scornful, abusive, flowed in as 
a result of that one write-up alone. It 
happened thusly: 

“The Prince of Pilsen’ had been 
resting for.some years amid the cobwebs 
of oblivion, when suddenly its original 
producer. decided to revive it. With a 
fanfare of trumpets the old show came 
back to life. New costumes, new scenery, 
new trappings throughout were secured 
to deck the old favorite. And it went 
out upon ‘the road, and came, in due 
time, to our city. 

I went to the revived “Prince of 
Pilsen” wondering just what there was 
to say of this tried and true piece at so 
late a day. As I watched it unfold its 
melodious length, what I thought was a 
brilliant idea came to me. 

I would review the “Prince of Pilsen” 
as if it were a new piece! Since its great 
vogue some years previous, scores of 
musical plays had been written along 
identical lines. I would rebuke the au- 
thors of the “Prince” for obviously 
copying these very pieces, and thus, 
subtly and satirically, would I reveal 
the lack of invention from which our 
musical shows suffer. The town would 
be convulsed at my cleverness. I was 
sure of it. Little did I wot— - 
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But, wotting not, I wrote in part: 

‘‘A musical show called the ‘Prince 
of Pilsen’ was produced at the —— 
Theatre Saturday night, and will no 
doubt run on at that theatre for some 


time to come. It is a bright, stirring . 4 


show, with plenty of fascinating music, 
and it is a pity that it is so close a copy 
of most of the musical shows of the past 
few years. 

‘For instance, it is almost a direct 
steal, so far as the book goes, of Sam 
Bernard’s latest show ‘He Came From 
Milwaukee,’ which was seen here earlier 
in the season. A syndicate of gentlemen 
got together on the Bernard show, and 
labored long and faithfully to evolve a 
new plot. For the author of this 
‘Prince of Pilsen’ to come along now and 
rob the Milwaukee outfit of their idea, 
simply changing the brewery’s ‘location 
to Cincinnati, is almost criminal. And 
there may be further depredations, for 
St. Louis is still unsung. 

“However, all this will not interfere 
with the success of ‘The Prince of Pil- 
sen’ and we predict for it a long and 
merry career. Altogether, the piece has 
a swing and go to it that will make it a 
lasting hit. We stake our reputation on 
that. But if we had written any one of 
several dozen musical comedies of recent 
years we might mention, we would peel 
off our nice fur coat and attack ‘the au- 
thor of ‘The Prince of Pilsen’ for 
highway robbery.” 

‘Rather neat, that review, I thought. 
I handed it to the- composing room, and 
sat back to await the plaudits of ‘the 
multitude. The first edition had been out 
about ‘ten minutes*when I observed the 
managing editor coming my way. His 
hair was rumpled and there was a-wild 
look in his eye. 

“Great Scott, old “man,” he cried. 
“You’ve made an awful break. Why, 
this ‘Prince of Pilsen’ is an old show. 
Saw it myself in Chicago in the’ nine- 
ties.” 

Gently—as one must with managing 
editors—I explained to him my satire. 
He listened, mute, dazed. He went 
away—with ‘uncertain step. I sat back. 


2 [was still sitting back next morning 


when the letters‘began to pour in. From 
the furthermost, darkest suburbs, from 














“DEAR SIR: 


the cigar store next door, from hither 
and yon they came. And the note of 
them all was triumphant, screeching. 
They had caught the dramatic critic in 
a glorious blunder. Oh, happy day! 
“Dear sir: You’re rotten.” 

One man inquired—satirically—if I 
knew Abraham Lincoln was dead. 
Another said that they might stand for 
dubs like me in Philadelphia, but that 
I ought to move out at once and never 
again show my face in the city of the live 
ones, All suggested possible employ- 
ment to suit my supply of brains—car- 
rying a hod was a favorite. 

They explained to me, with withering 
kindness, that the “Prince of Pilsen” 
was not a new show. They told me 
how, when, and where they had seen it. 
Some hinted at the color of the gown 
the girl they took with them wore on 
that memorable occasion. 

The chief comedian of the show 
walked the streets crying aloud that 
here was a critic who thought the play 
was new. There were those who took 
him aside and sought to explain. No 
use. Such things were not for him. He 
sobbed with joy to the stars that here 
was the dumbest critic he had ever 
encountered. His life-long opinion of 
critics was proved true at last. 

Not long ago I saw his picture on a 
bill board in a little 


‘YOU'RE ROTTEN!” 
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mone paper that had that ‘Prince of 

ilsen’ review in it away from the boss. . 
Say, if he’d seen it and found out you 
had men like that working down at 
your office, you’d never have got an- 
other line of advertising out of this 
store.” 

And so it went. When the fiftieth 
letter came in with its avalanche of 
scorn I printed the following under the 
head of “‘ Apologia,” 

“Being facetious in this city is always 
a difficult, not to say dangerous, opera- 
tion. However, last Monday the dra- 
matic editor of this paper essayed a 
little expedition into the frivolous— 
with such disastrous results that he has 
promised himself never again to attempt 
such a thing.” 

Here followed a detailed description 
of what I had done—of how I knew 
“The Prince of Pilsen’? was an old 
show, but reviewed it as a new one just 
to be subtle and clever. I referred to the 
uproar that had resulted, and ended: 

“Never again! Never again without a 
chart, a syllabus, a footnote, a diagram, 
a blue print, a printed list of directions.” 

Were they downhearted? Well—I got 
one letter after that about the affair. 
It was signed by the same initials as one 
of the first and more violent epistles, 

and it said: 
“You can’t fool 





one night stand 
town in Ohio. The 
painter of that 
poster had caught 
the expression to 
the life. The face 
said as plain as 
though it spoke: 
“Say, what do you 
know about this? 
There’s a critic out 
East thought ‘The 
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4 me. That was a 
pretty clever ex- 
i planation you 
faked up, but I 

know better. You 
never knew the 
ty ‘Prince of Pilsen’ 
was an old show 

until you got my 

Uy first letter on the 
subject. You’re 
only trying to 
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Prince of Pilsen’ = save your face. 

was a new show!” Come on now— 
iy ”? 

_ One of theadver- 1 sar BACK... . 1 WAS STILL SITTING BACK confess. 

tising solicitors of NEXT MORNING I never con- 

our paper called for fessed. In some 


copy at a big department store. A man 
in the advertising department took him 
aside: 

“T did you a good turn the other 
night,” he said. “I kept the copy of 





quarters of that great city I am still 
referred to—more in pity than in anger 
—as the dramatic critic who thought 
the “Prince of Pilsen”’ was a new show. 
Better natured and more consciously 
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amusing was one of the gentlemen who 
objected to my opinion of Madame 
Simone. 

“T am told,” he wrote, “that this 
lady is the best exponent of the new 
French school of acting. If this be true, 
then I am forced to inform this ‘new’ 
school that Cousin Mary had their 
method down cold as early as 1888. 
Cousin Mary took that abomination 
known as elocution lessons, and it was 
impossible to visit at Uncle Joe’s with- 
out experiencing a session with her. 
Aunt Sally would say: ‘Recite some- 
thing, Mary.’ Whereupon a far-away 
look would come into Mary’s eyes, and 
falling upon her knees, she would give 
vent to the lamentations of Leah, the 
Forsaken. Now I always thought Cous- 
in Mary very noisy and accomplished, 
but never for one moment as she knelt 
before me did I forget that she was only 
Cousin Mary, wearing the dress Aunt 
Sally brought her from Chicago when 
she went to the World’s Fair. There 
was no illusion, no thought that Leah, 
the Forsaken, was clinging to Aunt 
Sally’s chintz table cover there in the 
parlor. That seemingly is the new French 
acting. Well, I repeat, Cousin Mary beat 
the French to it.” 

The effect of satire on the mind of the 
actor is frequently amus- 
ing to watch. There came 
to our city one of these 
witty “revues” so popu- 
lar in America—one of 
thesort in which “grinning 
through a horse collar” 
has been abandoned as 
being above the heads of 
the audiences and out 
of tune with the rest of 
the show. The chief come- 
dian in his big scene filled 
his mouth with crackers 
and blew forth blizzards 
of cracker crumbs when 
he talked. Another of his 
favorite exploits was 
beating the wunclothed 
backs of the chorus ladies with a piece 

. Of celery. 

In the course of my review I referred 
to that “‘admirable light comedy scene 
where Mr. —— ——, the Sir John Hare 


A FAR-AWAY LOOK WOULD COME 
INTO MARY’S EYES 
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of the American stage, slaps a lady on 
the back with a stick of celery.” 

It was said that the gentleman re- 
ferred to by the blanks spent some 
hours in reading and re-reading that 
passage. Finally he went to the press- 
agent of the show—a mad, mad wag. 

“Say,” he inquired, ‘who is this Sir 
John Hare I’m compared to?” 

The press-agent saw a chance to be 


y. 

“Sir John Hare?” he said. “Why, 
he’s one of the best and most polished 
comedians in England. I tell you, you 
ought to feel all puffed up being com- 
pared to a man like that.” 

“Is that so?” said the actor, thought- 
fully. He went away. It is rumored that 
he frequently tells, with a note of pride 
in his voice, that his work has been 
favorably compared to that of the chief 
light comedian in the British Isles. 

The following letter was not written 
in rebuke. It is simply a little cameo-like 
scene from life, simple, direct, forceful. 
I shall not include mistakes of spelling 
and punctuation. 

“Dear sir: Yesterday afternoon I was 
passing the Theatre when a man 
stepped forth suddenly from the stage 
door alley. Quick as a flash I handed him 
a piece of paper and a fountain pen. 
‘Will you write your 
name for me?’ I asked. 
‘That I will,’ answered 
Eddie Foy, for it was he. 
Yours truly ——” 

The manner in which 
the point of that whole 
story was saved for the 
final sentence has always 
appealed to me as nothing 
short of genius. 

The Irish Players came 
to our city—a city in 
which their countrymen 
predominate. They were 
received with open arms. 
Then suddenly the Irish- 
men in the audiences, 
looking for the sentiment- 
al, ‘“‘Believe me if all those endearin’,” 
etc., dramas of the past, found them- 
selves face to face with a new Irish 
literature—a literature of realism, in 
which here and there an Irishman was 





“DEAR SIR: YOU'RE ROTTEN!” 


pictured as something less than a bright, 

bewitchin’, melodious, honest sprite of 

the land of Andrew Mack-believe. 
Came hisses. Came threats. Came 
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ful, I shall appeal to the proper authori- 


ties to have future offerings suppressed.” 
Needless to say, Mr. Quimby was 


further annoyed. 





also to such critics as ap- 
plauded the efforts of the 
Irish actors, warm, searing, 
picturesque, and abusive 
letters. During this period 
I collected some of my 
finest “Dear sir: You’re 
rotten”’ epistles. 

In the midst of the up- 
roar I forgot my good 
resolutions made at the 
time of the “Prince of 
Pilsen” affair, and again 
sought to be satiric. I 
wrote a piece for my paper, 
beginning: 

“The American Players 
in Dublin! The billboards 
had long promised them. 
The Dublin critics had 
yearned for them. And at 
last they had arrived, an 











Re 


In “The Gamblers,” in 
“Wallingford”—I took 
all the plays then run- 
ning in our city—he 
found sharp practices 
and villains. He 
the manager of the com- 
pany before the police. 
That gentleman pro- 
tested that there could 
be no play without a 

“Then let him be a 
Roosian,’’ suggested Mr. 
Quimby. This being im- 
possible, the Players 
were deported, and 
Ephraim had vindicated 
the American character 
in Dublin. 

Some two weeks after 
the skit appeared a letter ~ 
came softly into my 











excellent company, bring- 
ing with them the very best 
dramas that had come from 
the pens of American play- 
wrights in the last decade. 


HE FREQUENTLY TELLS THAT 

HIS WORK HAS BEEN FAVOR- 

ABLY COMPARED TO THAT OF 

THE LEADING COMEDIAN OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


office and smote me. The 
writer referred in bitter 
terms to my lack of 
qualifications for the job 


“Their first night came and went. 
Hoping to make a merry start, they 
chose for their first offering in a foreign 
land ‘Excuse Me,’ a farce of Pullman 
adventures that had won great favor 
at home. The Irish in the audiences were 
greatly edified, the Americans living in 
Dublin who were in the audience started 
to be edified—and then they looked 
around them and saw foreigners laugh- 
ing at the Americans on the stage, and 
a great wrath rose in their throats.” 

I went on from this point telling how 
Mr. Ephraim Quimby, an American, 
fired the first gun for his countrymen in 
the Dublin Morning Bugle the next 
day, how he protested against a play 
that made his race a laughing stock, 
depicted some of them as intoxicated, 
and otherwise libeled them. 

“Tf,” finished Mr. Quimby’s letter, 
“in any other offering of these widely 
heralded ‘American Players’ a single 
American citizen is pictured as anything 
but honorable, upright, pious and truth- 


I held, wanted to know how much the 
Irish Players paid me to boost them—a 
common accusation with these letter 
writers—and ended scathingly: 

“As for that article about the Ameri- 
can Players in Dublin, I’ve looked 
through my files of a Dublin newspaper 
and I can’t find anything about any 
such visit. Also, a friend of mine, who’s 
just come from there, says it never hap- 
pened. In other words, in addition to 


being a plain idiot, you’re a plain liar,” 


Ah well! Some of these “Dear sir: 
You’re rotten” people had consciences 
if no sense of humor. A year after one 
man had written me a particularly 
abusive letter, he sent another, apol- 
ogizing like a gentleman and giving his 
real name and address. 

One rainy Sunday night I returned to 
my lodgings about eleven o’cloek to find 
a message directing me to call a near-by 
hotel at once. As I was expecting a 
friend from New: York, I went to the 
hotel rather than ’phone. 
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At the desk, in response to my in- 
quiry as to who wanted me, I was 
referred to a wild-eyed individual who 
stood nervously at my elbow. 

After several attempts on my part 
to learn what he wanted, he led me toa 
sofa and poured out his story. 

“T read your reviews regularly,” he 
said, looking about him nervously, 
“and usually I like ’em, but the other 
day I read one that made me—well, 
pretty hot. Last night I sat down and 
wrote you a letter that—that I’m 
ashamed of now. I’ve been frantic all 
day. Now, I want you to do me a favor. 
I haven’t any right to ask it—but I 
want you to return that letter to me 
unopened. You'll find it in your mail 
to-morrow morning—the address is 
printed, so you’ll know it that way.” 

I promised. He gave me his address 
on a card, and the following morning I 
sent his letter back—unopened. His 
response was a warm letter of thanks 
and a wish to serve me some day. 

Let us close with the incident of the 
camel. ‘Ben Hur,” revived, had come 
again to town, and the far-off denizens 
of the back-woods were stirred accord- 
ingly. Creaky, elocutionary, of a type of 
drama no longer found upon our stage, 
“Ben Hur” was hardly worth a regular 
and serious review. So instead of wasting 
words on a criticism, I told the story of 
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resolved to share it with him—to ac- 
company him on a jaunt through the 
nutmeg state. 

“The camel,” I wrote in the review, 
“was first touched, then elated. It 
was years since he had enjoyed a 
good rest. He was with Mr. Smith 
from the gong. They set out for Bridge- 
port, caroling vacation songs as they 
went. 

‘And then—black tragedy! Klaw and 
Erlanger, looking about for something 
to produce, decided to revive ‘Ben 
Hur.’ The camel got a telegram—got it 
just as he was frisking joyfully forth on 
his trip. ‘Return to New York at once,’ 
said the message. ‘Rehearsals for ‘‘ Ben 
Hur” start to-morrow.’ 

““*Picture to yourself,’ said Smith, 
‘the sorrow of the camel. Snatched 
back from the verge of his first vacation 
in thirteen years. He bore up nobly. 
But—poor chap!’” 

One day elapsed—and then from a 
lover of ‘‘Ben Hur” came post haste a 
hot reply. After correcting me as to the 
value of the drama,—one of the greatest 
ever written, it seemed, —the writer add- 
ed, scathingly, bitingly: 

“As for that cheap satire about the 
camel, it was uncalled for. The camel 
hasn’t got an important part in the play, 
anyhow.” 

If the camel had been the heroine 

now—but why 





tragedy. 

Said bitter story 
involved a_ well 
known humorist 
and press-agent, 
one of the most 
popular men on 
Broadway, whom 
. we will call here 
Mr. Smith. It also 
involved the camel 
in the third act of 
“Ben Hur.” 

It seemed from 
Mr. Smith’s ac- 
count to us that 
at the close of the preceding season 
the said Mr. Smith, being of a kind 
and philanthropic nature, remembered 
that the camel was on the eve of his 
first vacation in thirteen years, and 


the camel and its 
j/ 











THE CAMEL GOT A TELEGRAM 


talk back?’ I miss 
these letters 
greatly since I 
gave up the game. 
No dark hours are 
cheered for me by 
“Dear sir: You’re 
rotten.” My path 
is no longer 
brightened by the 
humor of the 
humorless. 

Where are the 
voices that used 
to upbraid me? 
Where are the 
typewriters that used to annihilate me? 

I pause for a reply. 

And if my old-time correspondents 
chance to read these pages, no doubt I 
shall get it. 
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When An Actors Wife 
Really Loves Tilia 


“THE WOMAN 


IN THE BOX,” 


A SHORT STORY TOLD 
BY A DRAMATIC CRITIC 


By ADELA ROGERS 


MET my friend O’Sullivan in 
TY the lobby of a peculiar little 
hotel off Forty-second Street 


that is frequented by chorus girls and a 
select few who know how a salad should 
be mixed. I had dined well and alone, 
and the evening lay before me. I was lei- 
surely wondering what I should do with 
myself when I spied O’Sullivan, his 
broad-brimmed Stetson in his hand, his 
mop of black hair in confusion, making 
for the door. O’Sullivan, as you may 
have guessed, is an Irishman, and he 
knows even more of men and their ways 
than most Irishmen. He was born in San 
Francisco, but his speech has the sweet 
blur of Ireland’s North Coast and is 
worth going a long journey to hear. 

I hailed him, and he turned with his 
ever-ready enthusiasm and hisfirm hand- 
clasp. “Will you come on down to Wal- 
lack’s with me?” he demanded without 
preliminary. I might mention here that 
O’Sullivan is a dramatic critic of merit 
and rare originality. ““Giblyn is opening 
to-night in a new play and I doubt not 
*twill be worth seeing.” 

I accepted with alacrity. To see Gib- 
lyn’s fine interpretations is a joy, but to 
see them with O’Sullivan is a treat. Wal- 
lack’s, always faintly reminiscent of by- 
gone days with its memories of one time 
favorites and old New York, was almost 
empty. We were very early. I noticed 
one famous actress in her place, and a 
New York society woman famed for 
beauty and audacity. My eyes wan- 
dered to the front box, and as I looked 
an usher drew back the heavy curtain 
and a woman came in alone. She stood 
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for a moment slipping off her soft mole- 
skin coat, and then sat down gracefully 
in the front of the box. 

I turned to O’Sullivan. “Who is the’ 
beautiful woman in the front box?” I 
asked. 

As he saw her, his face lighted with a 
smile of real pleasure and we both 


, watched her for a moment. Never have 


I seen so lovely a face. It had the ap- 
pealing, glowing beauty that does not de- 
pend upon line or coloring—though the 
lines of throat and brow were exquisite, 
and the coiled gold hair gleamed in the 
brilliant light. It was something—charm, 
grace, fascination, call it what you will— 
that lay about the long gray eyes with 
their incredibly thick black lashes,on the 
red mouth with its sensitive under lip, 
in the slender, finely modeled hands and 
wrists. She wore a gown of some soft- 
looking silver stuff, and there was a 
great cluster of _lilies-of-the-valley 
caught at her waist. 

She saw O’Sullivan and gave him a 
radiant little smile and bow. I thought 
how strange it was that one did not no- 
tice the sadness about the eyes, or the 
fine lines of suffering around the mouth, 
until she smiled. 

“Who is she?” I asked again, as she 
turned away. 

O’Sullivan looked at me seriously for 
a moment. “That is Mrs. William Gib- 
lyn,” he said, and I wondered at once 
what story lay behind the words. 

I glanced at the head-line of my pro- 
gram: “Lawler & Company present Mr, 
William Giblyn in ‘The Snare.’ ” 

Giblyn was a star comparatively new 
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to New York audiences, remarkably 
clever, widely popular, interestingly 
good looking. He was a man of insight, 
force, and a very winning personality— 
a man who had “made good.” 

“You know Mrs. Giblyn well?” I ven- 
tured. 

O’Sullivan nodded. “I knew her years 
ago in San Francisco. I’ve known her 
here since.” 

“She must have been a great help to 
him,” I remarked inanely, merely to con- 
tinue the subject. 

O’Sullivan turned on me in one of 
those sudden little rages the Irish often 
use for emphasis. “Listen then,” he said, 
“you are interested in these queer prob- 
lems of life. Listen and see what you 
make of this.” 

“It was six—no, seven—years ago 
that Rose Peyton married Billy Giblyn 
out in San Francisco. She was about 
twenty-four then—the only daughter of 
a very old San Francisco family. She 
was clever, and San Francisco is the 
city of beautiful women, but she was 
the loveliest of them all. He was play- 
ing lead at the old Alcazar—all this was 
before the fire—and I guess he had 
gone the pace. I am not a man to 
judge—but he had made no_ line 
at all. Booze and women and booze 
were his route, and then all over 
again. But with it all he kept a certain 
boyishness of appeal—and he was a 
damned good actor. Well, finally it got 
him and he went all to pieces. Had hem- 
orrhages in his throat; memory all shot 
to pieces; endurance gone completely. 
Then she married him. Why? God who 
makes such women knows why. She 
loved him—you can be sure of that. She 
believed with all her soul that he needed 
her; that her love would change the 
world to him; that she could put him 
on his feet again. And she loved him 
wholly, passionately, with that little 
touch of the mother such women always 
have. 

“They went away somewhere—he was 
nearly flat broke and he wouldn’t take 
her money—but they went away to Ari- 
zona, I think, and stayed there for a 
year, riding, living out of doors, miles 
away from lights and booze and fair 
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damsels. I know little of that year, only 
that he fought booze and all the old life, 
and always the fight fell hardest on her. 
They studied too, She knew acting in- 
stinctively, as some women do, and they 
studied together hour after hour, read- 
ing, discussing, working out scenes, 
memorizing. She has told me since, with 
her flashing Irish smile, that she played 
everything from Portia to a drunken 
cabin boy in those days. 

“When he got on his feet again and 
got his health back, they came on to New. 
York. He was game, I can say that for 
him. But she—with her wonderful smile, 
and her steady patience and love—any- 
way, he got a chance at a lead with Ellen 
Robertson—you remember, in that West- 


ern play ?—and he was good. Mrs. Gib- | | 


lyn knew Armherst; he’d been an old 
friend of her father’s, and Armbherst. 
wrote “The Time Lock’ for Giblyn. 

“Then the real work began. Giblyn 
was restless, over-confident and uncer- 
tain by turns, nervous as a hen, ready 
to fly off the handle at a moment’s no- 
tice. But she never failed. Night after 
night they worked. Sometimes he 
grasped a scene and got it as you and I 
saw him give it; sometimes he flung the 
manuscript into a corner and swore, 
Once she had to go down into the street 
from their apartment at four in the 
morning to get his part after he had 
thrown it out the window. Of course 
you know all about “The Time Lock.’ It 
was a wonder and Giblyn was great. I © 
say it unreservedly. Great! He lived that ~ 
part. God, how he made one see that © 
thing! I.sat up and thrilled—even I. 
You remember the sensation the morn- 
ing papers made. Giblyn was made 
over-night, and New York crowded to 
Daly’s to see him.” 

O’Sullivan paused. The orchestra had 
finished; the curtain rose slowly on a 
beautiful drawing room. I watched the 
play intently, and at Giblyn’s first bril- 
liant entrance I glanced at the woman 
in the box. She was leaning forward, 
bare hands clasped, slender body tense 
with strength and hope. When the 
curtain went down and she swayed 
back in her chair, I looked at O’Sul- 
livan. 

















“Well?” I asked. Evidently the story 
had been in his mind too, for he went on: 
“You know the old story. When a man 
gains great, satisfying success, he for- 
gets the woman who stood with him and 
helped him. In this case that didn’t work. 
Suddenly Giblyn went quite mad about 
his wife. He seemed to realize her beau- 
ty, her loveliness, for the first time. They 
had been too busy, their nerves strung 
too tense for much love, and they had 
loved quietly, silently, for the most part, 
as people do who fight for the right to 
love at all. But after they had won, he 
went quite mad about her. I wish you 
could have seen her in those days, She 
was wonderful, radiant, glorious. He 
would not have her out of his sight. His 
voice caressed her. I have seen his 
eyes seek hers, and felt as though I 
had seen them kiss, It was love—but 
it was a love of clasped hands and quick 
drawn breaths and wild happiness. 
“But about a month after the opening 
of ‘The Time Lock,’ Giblyn hit the booze 
again. How or why I don’t know. Why 
will men who have beaten the worst 
temptations, who have fought a win- 
ning fight in the big battles, fall through 
some little slip—some trick of the lesser 
devils? He went home, and the booze 
singing in his veins loosened his tongue. 
She must have learned many things that 
night. She knew, of course, what his life 
had been, and she had forgiven. But 
that night he spoke intimately of the old 
days in San Francisco, of pleasure, and 
places he had known, and women he had 
met. 

“When he stopped talking, his wife 
was standing very white and still, the 
flare of hurt womanhood and splendid 
anger in her eyes. The next day she 
went away, quietly, without fuss or ex- 
citement, though the anger was still in 
her eyes. She told him she was going— 
and she told him why. She told him she 
felt his love a degradation, since she 
knew at last how often he had given it 
unworthily. She told him in the cold, 
sweet voice the Irish sometimes use 
when their anger hurts them, that she 
found no difference between his love for 
her and the love he had given any wom- 
an who pleased him in the San Fran- 
cisco days. She refused to accept his 
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love—as that kind of love. He pleaded, 
white-lipped and haggard, but she ended 
relentlessly, She would come back when 
he had proved he loved her—loved her 
as his wife, as she wanted to be loved, 
not because she was @ woman, but be- 
cause she was the woman, She would 
come back at the end of a year, if he 
proved he had done without other wom- 
en; not because she was there, but be- 
cause he loved her. Then she went.” 

He paused again, and I tried to see 
the relentless, angry woman of his tale 
in the joyous creature above us, 

“Can you imagine Giblyn after she 
left—alone in that apartment?” O’Sulli- 
van went on painting with true Irish 
skill. “And that apartment! Every inch 
of it breathed her presence. Every in- 
stant you were there you expected to 
hear the soft sound of her gown, or the 
warm, full throated note of her laughter. 
The delicate scent of her- clung to the 
tinted curtains; her fingers haunted the 
white keys of the mahogany grand; the 
books on the table lovingly worn, deli- 
ciously readable, recalled her gray eyes; 
the blending of rich colors—the quaint 
settings—the wide spaces and old rugs 
brought her swift fancy to you. I tell 
you the place was haunted by her gra- 
cious spirit. 

“Giblyn could not break away. Once 
he packed his things to move to the 
club, but the ivory-white beauty of her 
dressing room held him. He worked 
like a fiend. He tried to forget in his 
work, but the hard lines of suffering 
traced their places, and wistful loneli- 
ness crept into his eyes.” 

The curtain rose then; but after the 
next act O’Sullivan went on as though 
uninterrupted : 

“The gods play queer games with us 
—games that hurt and bless, and the 
gods sent Aileen Barrington to New 
York just then. Giblyn had known her 
very well in San Francisco, and even I 
cannot deny her beauty. And here is the 
strangest part of it all. She was rotten 
to the core—as wholly bad as Rose Gib- 
lyn is provén good, but they were alike 
—they were the same type. They did not 
look alike, but the Barrington woman 
had all the warmth of color, all the full 
tones of voice, all the fine lines that 
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gave Rose her beauty. She was beauti- 
ful—as the Devil—and Giblyn had been 
alone for several months—alone in a 
home haunted by the woman he loved, 
and longing for her every moment. 

“T don’t know how it happened, but 
Barrington is clever and fascinating as a 
snake, and Giblyn was almost mad with 
loneliness and overwork. Anyway, he 
took her up to his apartment one night 
after the performance. What might have 
happened I don’t know, but I do know 
that the sight of her under the rose- 
shaded lamp his wife loved so well nau- 
seated, infuriated him, and he ran out in 
a rage. 

“Half an hour later his wife put her 
key in the door, her beautiful face glow- 
ing, her red lips parted, her breast rising 
quickly. She had come back because she 
loved him. She couldn’t wait the year 
out. She had married him for better or 
worse. She believed in him in spite of 
what was gone, and she had come back. 
She swung open the door and—faced 
Aileen Barrington in one of her own 
hhouse gowns, smoking nonchalantly, 
apparently in possession and quite at 
home, 

“I dare not even imagine what hap- 
pened. I know the Barrington woman 
did the worst she could, but Rose Giblyn 
is. Irish, and she has a temper that 
startles you. Also she is not afraid of 
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anything God, man or Devil ever in- 
vented. Aileen Barrington left the house ~ 
in the house gown, yet knowing Rose, I 
know there was no scene—nor anything 
even approaching one. 

“What she did for the next two hours 
you and I have no right to know. A 
woman laying bare her soul and love is 
not for my eyes or yours. Only remem-~ 
ber she believed he had failed her. How . 
could she believe anything else? But 
when Giblyn came in at four, worn and 
grimly firm, his wife held out her hands, 
palms upward, and said in a golden © 
voice, ‘I’ve come home, Billy, I’ve come 
home to stay.’ ” 

I thought for a time in silence, Had 
she loved him so much that nothing else 
mattered? Surely she was a woman fo 
demand the best from her lover, Had 
she believed herself wrong in leaving 
him, or had the mother in her risen to 
hold him in her heart and love his 
weaknesses too? 

“Are they happy?” I asked at last. 

“Look at her,” O’Sullivan whispered 
grimly. 

I looked from the intense man in the 7 
center of the stage, who was playing to 
one woman in all that crowded house— 
to the woman in the box, whose eyes 
shone with adoration and pride, whose 
hands unconsciously reached out to him 
—and I was content. 














BUT, 
DON’T. 





By 


Editor’s: Note: 


Why People Dont 
Write Tags 
OF COURSE, THEY DO; 


IT SEEMS, ‘THEY 
HERE'S WHY 





HARRIS MERTON LYON 


Could you write a play? It has been said that there's: material 


for at least-one good novel in the career of every human being; why isn’t it-equally true 
that everyone. has in his experience material for at least one good play? You will jut 
a:significant.discussion of this point in this pungent little essay. 





SOME- 
| | | Times 
; think 
the United 
States is the 
‘most interest- 
dng country on 
earth, Out- 
~wardly ‘we are 
‘pretty much 
ilike-other poeple. We-wear the same 
4kind of clothes:as the European— 
‘only ‘the: material is not so genuine— 
‘and we have the same'kind of faces— 
‘with possibly less whiskers, It is in- 
ternally that we are ‘so full.of surprises. 

A well-known theatrical:manager and 
‘producer returned to ‘this country the 
other day and announced his fall and 
‘winter list of productions. In this list 
‘there was but one play by an American 
‘playwright. At once, with that fumbling 
‘haste so peculiar to the American mind, 
a New ‘York newspaper prints an ed- 
‘itorial inquiring what is the matter with 
the American playwright crop? Can’t 
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the American 
produce as 
work as 

the foreigner? 
Having’ got 
well off down 
this by-lane of 
thought, the 
editorial goes 
thudding along away from the trath 
at a goodly gait. It points out that 
the .money’ rewards of play+writing 
are exceptional, yet that tens of thou- 
sands of writers try'to be novelists ‘and 


‘short-story-tellers where ‘tens alone at- 


tempt:the drama. Why? Whose fault 
is it? The editorial is c2k, as Frank 
Adams puts it—or “curious to know” as 
Jack London put it, :when he wondered 
who would win the Jeff-Johnson fight. 

And at once, in answer, springs up 
the: great hubbub of reasons why ‘the 
American is a discouraged or an in- 
efficient playwright. I will take up these 
reasons later—some of them, not 
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all, because this is a magazine and not 
a history of the world. 

But first let me point out the truth 
about this manager, which the editorial 
writer overlooked. This manager is a 
manager: not any manager, nor all man- 
agers. Because this one manager sees 
fit to use altogether foreign material is 
no sign that local material is poor. You 
might as well say, if he were a cheese- 
monger, “Why does he purvey the outré 
Brie, and the alien Camembert, the ex- 
otic Limburger, the totally un-American 
Gorgonzola?” 3 
Then with imper- 
turbable logic you 
might run on to 
the conclusion 
that “evidently the 
American cream 
cheese is of poor 
qualityorwe 
should find some 
of it on his coun- 
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formed) in the rather inflexible Euro. 
pean tradition—that is, each is a “type,’ 
around whom it is necessary that a 
“type” play revolve. This manager, fol- 
lowing his policy, runs no risk, there- 
fore; his work is cut out for him. With 
very little pains he can set over a “type” 
play written for an English star so as 
to fit his own “type” performer. His 
position as an importer is unique and = 
highly successful; and we could hardly ~~ 
get along without him. The American 
public certainly wishes to see each 
season the best of 
the European 
output, He cer- 
tainly gives it to 
us -in the best 
fashion, with the 
best adapted ac- 

tors. 
But to draw 
from this unique 
situation the con- 





ter.” 
“As a matter of 




















record, this par- 
ticular manager 
has never been a 
great purchaser of 
American mate- 
rial. For years 
it has been his 
business policy to 
present the best 
of the foreign 
market to the American public, until 
now he occupies a sort of quasi-official 
position in this respect and controls, 
for this country, the output of numer- 
ous European writers. He has not much 
—if any—reputation as a developer of 
home talent. The sum total of his 
American plays over a decade would 
probably not equal the number of 
American plays produced in one season 
by, say, the house of Henry B. Harris. 
One manager has one policy; another 
another. 

This particular manager undoubtedly 
finds it good business to pick up those 
plays which have been tried and found 
successful, which have already been 
worked out at some one else’s expense. 
Moreover, he has a stable of stars 
formed, informed (and perhaps de- 


HE HAS A STABLE OF STARS, FORMED, UNFORMED 
(AND PERHAPS DEFORMED) IN THE RATHER IN- 
FLEXIBLE EUROPEAN TRADITION 


clusion that 
“something is the - 
matter” with the 
‘American play- 
wright is just an- 
other instance of 
the rather con- 
fused working of 
our critical 
brains. 
Note the re- 
plies called forth: 
A play writer—obviously a disgrun- 
tled amateur—wrote in, saying that the 
only way play-writing could be encour- 
aged in this country was for this par-— 
ticular newspaper to offer a prize for — 
American plays and print the best plays © 
submitted. In other words, he would © 
trust publicity to accomplish what pri- 
vate enterprise had failed to do. It is, © 
indeed, another device for winnowing 


the wheat from the chaff—no doubt . 


each manager would like to have 4 
newspaper contest as an adjunct to his 
reader’s desk—but I doubt very much 
if the scheme would succeed in making 
the chaff itself over into good sound 
wheat. It is nothing against American 
writers to say that most of the vast ruck 
of dramatic manuscripts is chaff; that 
is true in every other writing country. 
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Another point made was that good 
writers were afraid to submit their work 
under present conditions because man- 
agers were in the habit of stealing their 
dialogue and situations. This is an old 
charge ; and surely where there has been 
so much smoke there must be a little 
fire. Every now and then a law suit 
bobs up on this point and some writer is 
either disappointed or some manager has 
to pay over some money. But the idea 
is at risk in every game where ideas are 
at a premium; patents are stolen as 
often as plots. The remedy requires the 
re-making of human nature. There are, 
however, honest men even in the the- 
atrical game. A list 
could be furnished 
wpon application. 

Another point 
made was that the 
feason so many for- 
eign plays came up- 
on our boards was 
because the foreign 
plays were better 
than the local 
plays. This is one 
of those cheerful 
tleats of general- 
ization which give pain to the thought- 
ful; it is like saying, “All the Paige os 
‘fat people are in Germany,” “The 
French are the best cooks,” Pes "Peace 
tice makes perfect.” A list of the best 
American plays would prove them as 
well written and as representative as 
ithose of any other one country. It is 
not within reason to expect us to com- 
pete with the output of half a dozen. 

The real question back of the news- 
Paper editorial was: How can we turn 
more of our writing genius toward the 
stage? It cited the failure of the uplift 
anovement of the Chicago society and of 
ithe New Theatre in New York. Well, 
what if they did fail? 

The brutal truth might as well come 
out now as any time. There is no hope 
‘for the amateur of plays. The sort of 
lollypop who infests hired lyceums or 
who organizes stage uplift societies is 
bound to be broken on the wheel. Al- 
most all these ten thousand wailing me- 
diocrities who cause the querulous 
whimpers about our stage lacking “gen- 


au THE CULTURED FAT PEOPLE ARE 
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ius” are simply half-baked amateurs. 
Writing for the stage is as practical a 
business as chopping wood. But this 
sort of creature cannot stand up before 
practicality. He thinks and talks—al- 
most inevitably—high art. Play-writing 
is half carpenter work, and is low art. 
The reason these societies fail and do 
not introduce new geniuses to the land 
is that they cannot get along, for one 
thing, with a good stage manager. A 
stage manager, undertaking to guide 
these amateurs, does one of two things 
eventually. He throws up the job; or 
else he begins getting high art himself 
and so becomes a bad stage manager. 
To write for the 
theatre — the old, 
old rule—you 
should be of the 
theatre: an actor, 
as Pinero was, a 
- manager as Shake- 
speare was. Or you 
should associate 
constantly with 
these people of the 
theatre until you 
learn—and_ believe 
in—their hard- 
and-fast laws of the theatre. 

Leaving the amateurs, let us look at 
the professional writers of the day, 
those who prefer to express themselves 
in the novel or the short story and refuse 
to be turned to the stage by arguments 
of much money and fame awaiting them, 
The average writer of to-day is a sub- 
jective and introspective thinker. ‘“Psy- 
cho-psychology” is in the air. Analysis 
of character is all the rage. The Rus- 
sians are upon us. Filtered through the 
French of Flaubert and Balzac, through 
the younger Germans, through the Eng- 
lish of Henry James and Conrad and H. 
G. Wells, and watered out through the 
feeble spigot of Arnold Bennett, the 
long, involuted, fascinating method of 
Dostoievsky and his imitators has 
stirred the ambition of everyone who 
attempts nowadays to “write big.”’ Most 
of them, it is true, think little; but the 
attempt to write big is there, just the 
same, and the method, the one method, 
the solitary, unique and hypnotic meth- 
od, is that of the Russian. The novel 
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gives plenty of room for this slow and 
elaborate treatment—six hundred pages, 
if-you like, provided your trusty right 
arm does not wither and die. The novel 
is ample and leisurely; you can begin 
and explore in it the last tiny filament 
of nerve which moved the brain which 
struck the emotion which lifted the arm 
which wrote the love-letter to Hilda 
Lessways or Joan Blunt. That is the 
way the minds of our novel-writers are 
running. 

How little room there is for this sort 
of thing on the stage. There, all must 
be objectivity and 
action—or if not all, 
the major portion of 
the manuscript. There 
dis not one-tenth the 
opportunity for style; 
there is not one-thou- 
sandth the bid for 
immortality, Style 
tells a great deal of 
the answer. A man is 
ambitious to perfect 
his style, until finally, 
as the French say, 
the style becomes the 
man himself. Where 
would O. Henry be 
if put upon the stage? 
The one sample we 
have shows the style, the essence of O. 
Henry, to have completely evaporated 
in the process. 

We must leave the stage to the ob- 
jective thinkers. The objective thinkers 
are not writing the important novels of 
to-day. 

But this, of course, is still only part 
of the answer. The fierce and relent- 
less person who wants to see this thing 
through to the finish is apt to exclaim: 
“But anyone with half an eye can see 
that almost all our novelists, whether 
their work is important or not,—and it 
aint,—are objective thinkers. Amer- 
icans are objective thinkers. They all 
do it. They drink ice-water and think 
objectively. We got it from the pi- 
oneers. They shot wildcats and wild 
men all day long. Wildcats are objects. 
A dollar is an object—a round, glitter- 


HE THINKS AND TALKS, ALMOST INEV- 
ITABLY, HIGH ART 
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ing, metallic object or else a long, soft, 
green paper object. Why is it, with al 
this objectivity and this thinking ob- 

jectively, that the country isn’t teeming % 
with crackerjack playwrights like quilts 4 
upon the fretful porpentine ?” 3 

The trouble is that as the twig is ¥ 
bent, so the tree is inclined. A young # 
man starting out with a typewriter and) 
a desire to make money by writing finds 
it much easier to get a novel printed 
than it is to get a play staged. Almost? 
any publisher will print almost any kind™ 
of a novel. It does not cost him much® 
money to do so, an 
the young man ma 
turn out something? 
better later on. Itz 
costs a great deal to® 
put on a play. Where} 
the publisher can take? 
thirty chances, th 
play -producer ca 
take only one. 

We will make 
leap into chaos an 
imagine that a youn 
man has written a: 
play. He sends it in 
to one man and an- 
other and another; 
and ~he waits and 
waits and waits. Be- 
cause,—just perhaps, you know,—it 
isn’t a very good play, at all. Then he 
gets tired and when he is sufficiently 
weary, almost down to lassitude and 
anemia, he writes a novel. Presto! Is 
three months the novel is published. 

And the damage is done. Ambition, 
like an adder’s sting, has poisoned this 
objective thinker forever. He writes 
another novel, a little better. He is fired 
with enthusiasm. All those lunatics at 
large who encourage budding authors 
pat him on the shoulder and tell him 
how much they enjoy his stuff. And 
then—there he goes, writing book after 
book, lost to the stage forever. ae 

Perhaps, after all, this is the solution: 

In order to have all the geniuses in 
the country writing plays, let Congress 
prohibit the publishers from printing 
books. 
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FRANK REICHER 


bvedu NTHROP 
W | AMES, © in 
ce less than a 
twelvemonth, has 
made a vivid impres- 
F ~6sion with his Little 
_ Theatre—that home of 
* cameo drama—on af- 
fairs theatrical as New 
York knows them. 
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RENEE KELLEY 


tained to the theatre 
and its plays, stuck to 
the courage of his con- 
victions. 

He felt the Conti- 
nental innovation of a 
miniature playhouse 
for the interpretation 
of delicately personal 
plays was ready for 








The general horo- 


importation to us, and 








scope of the Little 
- Theatre was rather 
_ well arid broadly dis- 
seminated at the out- 
* set of the undertaking. That Mr. Ames, 
aman of fortune, culture and business 
discrimination, was taking a grip on the 
playhouse business by a new handle, 
with the idea of making pleasure for the 
public and money for himself, brought 
smiles to the lips of the wiseacres. But 
Mr. Ames, who had spent ten years at 
Harvard and two abroad, delving into 
everything he could find that apper- 


WINTHROP AMES AND TWO OF HIS 
LITTLE THEATRE PLAYERS 


brought it here, open- 
ing his Little Theatre 
in the late spring of 
1912. Boston had pre- 
ceded Mr. Ames with a ‘Little The- 
atre.’’ Chicago got one this winter. Mr. 
Ames’ theatre seats only 299 people. 
There is no gallery and no boxes. The 
plays in the evening begin at 8:45 and. 
during the intermissions coffee and 
cigars or cigarettes are served free. 

At the Little Theatre last year John 
Galsworthy’s ‘The Pigeon”’ greeted the 
palates of New York’s dramatic epicures 
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most delightfully. The two other of- and spent two years in Germany, 
ferings, “‘The Flower of the Palace of France, England and Austria, studying 
Han” and “The Terrible Meek,” while the perfecting of the 
well done, did not score so heavily. This theatre there. From 
year, ““The Affairsof Anatol” hasproven Germany I drew the 
inimitably delicious for the grown-ups, largest stimulus for 
while for the children Mr. Ames has novelty. That country 
provided an equally 
the Grimm Brothers’ 
white.”. Now “Rutherford and Son,” the new idea, or 
called “‘A drama of real life,” has sup- the presenta- 
planted ‘‘Anatol”’asanattraction there. tion of the old 
Distinctive and deliberative in per- ideainanew 
sonality, Mr. Ames insists that his form. I felt 
public speeches shall be voiced by his weneeded 
work, Tall, sinewy, olive-complexioned, a Little 
with warm hazel eyes and a quizzical Theatre 
smile, he is a man good to look upon. He 
has a neat, but oddly unquotable humor, 
and at the end of a chat, leaves the im- 
‘pression that Hazlitt would have en- 


joyed him as a chum, 
and that Sterne and 
Charles Lamb would 
have found him pleas- 
ant company. 

“I’m not trying to 
uplift the theatre,” 
deprecated: Mr. 
Ames, very mildly. 
“T’m merely trying to 
put behind the foot- 
lights, for people who 
like the variety of 
plays that appeal to 
me, the sort of drama 
they would care to go 
to the theatre to see. 
Everybody can’t ap- 
preciate the only class 
of:drama that really 
issuited for presenta- 
tion in.a Little The- 
atre{ intimate or 
parlor dramas for the 
public that would 
read these same plays 
in ’script by their li- 
brary tables—the 
clever, the unusual, 
the drama that has a 
chance of becoming 
a library classic is 
what is needed there. 

“After I left Har- 
vard I went abroad 

















































































luscious treat in seems far more fertile 
fairy-tale, ““Snow- in productivity of 
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JOHN BARRYMORE, STAR 
IN “‘ANATOL” 

















THE FAREWELL SUPPER SCENE IN “ANATOL,’’ THE MOST SUCCESSFUL . 
DORIS KEANE, AS Mimt, 
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movement in this country. That is why 
I started it, both as a piece of good busi- 
ness and a bit of fine art. 

“The fine arts follow commercial 
prosperity. Just now America is ripe for 
a period of great artistic initiative. One 
cause for this is inherently that the 
width of a public is in proportion to the 
depth of the public purse. Plump purses 
make for catholicity of taste. Catholicity 

of taste demands a full 

market on which to 
feed, and therein lies 
the opportunity for 
art and its artists. 
For a man who has 
money will spend it 
_ to go where his 
\_ neighbors go. 
He will pat- 
ronize 








the arts, too, when he knows what they 
are and where to find them, because art 
is all that satisfies the inner hunger of 
the soul. 

“Art is the concrete expression of 
symbolism, I add with regret that in the 
United States what we need is more 
symbolism in our daily life. The lack of 
this quality is partially to blame for our 
present comparative deficit in the fine 
arts. I honestly believe that to the 
formal ritual relig- ions so large- 
ly prevalent in the Old 
World may be ys 
traced much §¢ 
of the wonder- b 
ful artistic de- 
velopment and 
polish of the 
countries over 


there. The 
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PRODUCTION IN THE LITTLE THEATRE. OSWALD YORKE, AS Max, ALFRED DE BALL, AS A Waiter, 
AND JOHN BARRYMORE, AS Anatol 
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United States is com- 
ing to a realization of 
its need of this element 
and is reaching out for 
it, blindly perhaps in 
some instances and yet 
surely. 

“Eclecticism is the 
secret of the future of 
the theatre. There can 
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theatre, even if it is 
only brought about by 
a restless American de- 
sire to see something 
‘different,’ may easily 
be engendered. 
“Theatres always 
will need to be more or 
less like restaurants. 
There will need to be 





never comea time when 
we will have all Little 





thousands of them— 
each catering to differ- 








Theatres, or all classic 
dramas, or any one 
standardized theatre. 
Always there will have to be moving 
picture shows and burlesque shows, 
musical shows and farce comedies, and 
the whole ascending species of plays. 
The evolution of the theatre must mark 
time to the evolution of the public. And 
the public in new relays is always wait- 
ing to be educated. Until the end of 
time there will necessarily always be.a 
primary class, as you might term it. 
“The theatrical diet must be regu- 
lated carefully in this important matter 
of educating the public. The managers 
must’ be educated, too. The theatre is 
such a potent factor on the mentality of 
a people.that men who can sway the 
destinies of the theatre surely should be 
instructed in the nature of the forces 
_that they are about to handle. Nor 
should-the more popular—I dislike to 
call: them the ‘lower’—forms of the- 
atrical amusement be decried. From the 
moving picture show or the burlesque 
offering a genuine love of good drama, 
an eagerness for something better in the 
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ent tastes in different 
ways. When the mil- 
lennium comes-to the 
theatre, undoubtedly we will find our 
little special theatres popping up every- 
where, each intended for its little special 
public, and everybody happy, and the 
dramatic literature of the country 
glowing in the light of its own golden 
age. 

“That the theatre in America, par- 
ticularly in the United States, is in 
what the carpers might, and frequently 
do, term, ‘a bad way,’ I consider a 
canard, There never was a time when 
the public took a greater interest in the 
theatre. Wherever there is general in- 
terest you find always general discussion 
and inevitably general «criticism. This - 
unrest makes for growth. It seems to me 
that we have in the aggregate as much “ 
good drama now as we ever had, and 
recently that we have had quite a great 
deal more than we have had since the 
Elizabethan period. 

“The colleges of the country should 
share in the credit for this. The uni- 
versities and colleges, by introducing 






















drama courses into the curriculums, and 
by sharing seriously in the general 
criticism of the drama in this country, 
have recently developed an enormous 
interest in drama all over the United 
States. Which is excellent for the public 
and excellent for the drama. 

“We hear the decadence of modern 
drama discussed in, many quarters. 
This is foolish. There must be point and 
counterpoint and inevitable oscillation 
in any movement which is based ele- 
mentally on literature. After Dickens 
and Thackeray we had Laura Jean Lib- 
bey, but we have had, too, Meredith and 
Stevenson and Galsworthy. And Miss 
Libbey undoubtedly pleased. thousands 
of people who would have found Mr. 
Galsworthy stupid and unreadable. 

“The psychological drama—the drama 
that treats of the individuality of 
emotions—makes the greatest intel- 
lectual appeal, and is. most noteworthy 
of study. In contemporaneous drania, I 
think that Russia to-day is in the lead. 
That is, the drama there is in the most 
fruitful psycho- 
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in Russia is made a cult. The intense 
romanticism and the mysticism that is 
pent up in the Slav nature, and which 
forces them to a ruthless, almost re- 
pulsive, morbidity in the dissection of the 
moral problems of the individual, finds 
a forcible and characteristic expression 
in the drama. 

“Let me get. back to the drama 
leagues of this country. They really are 
doing good work. They are bringing the 
possibilities of the theatre face to face 


‘with a portion of the public who have 


never appreciated the theatre because 
they have never known anything about 
it and have not heretofore been willing 
to learn. 

“Women are so large a factor in the 
drama leagues that I am in favor of 
these associations. Women: are the best 
friends that the best in the theatre 
has.” 

“And do you count the theatre an”. 
equally good friend to women?”’ I asked 
of him then. 

Mr. Ames arched his eyebrows. ‘‘To 

the women who work 





logical state. Yet on Tee 


there? Yes, indeed.. It 





the other hand, Russia 
to-day ‘probably has 
the most miserable 
public from the point 
of theatre-going. 
The drama in Rus- 
sia is still under what 
might be called the 
aristocratic system. 
Drama there is not con- 
sidered in the light 

of a semi-public ne- 
cessity. Drama 












is a marvelous profes- 
sion to the woman who 
can act. There are few 
who can nowadays. 
When they can, it 
doesn’t matter if they 
have beauty or age or 
youth or ugliness—the 
grace of genius is 
theirs. But there are 
few Bernhardts. And 
still, for the girl 
with some possi- 
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THESE AND THE GROUP ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE ARE ALL PROMINENT PLAYERS ON THE LITTLE 
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Rutherford, TO HIS DAUGHTER Janet: AH, 
SULKY, ARE YE? ’UD LIKE TO TELL ME 
TO TAKE ’EM OFF MYSELF, I DARE SAY. 
SPOILT, THAT’S WHAT YOU ARE, MY LASS. 
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THE BARGAIN SCENE IN ACT III OF 
PLAY AT THE 


Mary: I'VE GOT SOMETHING TO SELL 

Rutherferd: WHAT'S THAT ? 

Mary: MY SON—IT’S FOR MY BOY. 
bilities, some prettiness, patience 
and perseverance the theatre can 
offer much. How should she be- 
gin? By trying to secure a position, 
of course, and then by learning all 
she can for the first year. Let her 
study and work and do her best 
and endeavor to find her métier, 
for a whole year.” 








“RUTHERFORD AND SON,’? THE NEW 
LITTLE THEATRE 
THAT YOU WANT TO BUY. 


I WANT— A CHANCE OF LIFE FOR HIM. 


“And at the end of a year— 
what then?’’ 
“At the end of a year,” replied 
Mr. Ames promptly, “‘if- she has 
any brains at all, she should know 
the ropes, and be sufficiently clever 
to get ahead. That is, of course, 
if ever she is going to amount to 
anything.” : John: 
Mary: 


John: 





I’M GOING TO GET EVEN. 

NOT MONEY; YOU CAN’T TAKE 
HIS MONEY. 

HE’S TAKEN ALL I HAVE, 
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‘“‘Rutherford & Son” exploits the sin 
of paternal dominance and unfolds the 
tragedy incident to crushing the in- 

‘ dividuality of children under a father’s 
Napoleonism. 

John Rutherford, Sr., is an iron- 
hearted manufacturer who has ruled 
his family, his factory and his friends 
under a rod of steel, all of his life. His 
one interest is in his factory. He has 
labored to make the firm of Rutherford 
& Son a commercial power. It is his 
intention that the House of Rutherford 
shall become almost as lasting as 
civilization. His indomitable will has 
never known a conqueror. True, his 
son Richard disappoints him by enter- 
ing the ministry, but John Junior is 
left to inherit the business, so John 
Senior consoles himself with this and 
with the hope of John’s marriage to high 
position. 

John Junior follows the dictates of 
his own heart and marries for love a 
sweet faced young girl named Marv, 
who, because she has worked as a 
stenographer, finds no favor in the eyes 
of the father, even when she presents 
him with a grandson. John Junior hates 
the factory. He sets to work on an in- 
vention that will minimize price and 
maximize profit, and tries to sell the idea 
to his father. Rutherford Senior insists 
that the invention belongs to the House 


of Rutherford and declares that young 
John must turn it over to the firm. 
Young John declines. 

Now Janet, the only daughter of the 
House of Rutherford, has maintained for 
a long while a clandestine love affair 
with Martin, for twenty-five years an 
employee of her father, and now risen 
to the post of foreman. John Junior 
has entrusted the secret of his invention 
to Martin, who has been his friend. for 
years. The father learns of this and 
compels Martin to divulge the secret. 

John Junior, confronted with this 
treachery from Martin and his father, 
rebelling against his father’s authority 
and longing for freedom, steals from 
his father’s cashbox money enough to 
take him to Canada and to begin life 
anew. He justifies this act to his wife 
with the explanation that he is simply 
paying back theft for theft, that the 
invention would have made him rich and 
that his father’s act was the previous 
and the bigger thievery. He tells Mary 
that as soon as he has made good, he will 
send for her and little John the Third, 
who is now four months old. Mary 
reluctantly lets him go. 

Almost coincident with his discovery 
of John’s departure, the father learns of 
the affair that has existed between Janet 
and Martin. Now Rutherford Senior 
had trusted Martin beyond any other 














man. Janet admits her guilt, declaring 
that her father’s cruelty has driven her 
to seek love how and where she could. 
She is promptly turned out of doors. 
Martin is discharged. Janet asks Martin 
to marry her, but Martin is still under 
the spell of the senior Rutherford and 
weakly declines, in the hope of re- 
instatement with Rutherford. Richard 
Rutherford, the minister, departs silently 
for another vicarage, and Mary, little 
John the Third and the grandfather are 
left alone. 

Mary, after reflecting, chooses be- 
tween her own future and that of her 
son’s. Some of the senior Rutherford’ s~ 
qualities find their reflexes and their 
complements in the make-up of this 
young woman. She puts up to him the 
baby’s future in a bargain that is full of 
maternal but strangely lacking in con- 
jugal devotion. For, says she: 


THE MOST TALENTED ACTOR 


A “‘questionnaire’”’ was recently undertaken for the purpose of finding 
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“You still have a Rutherford to suc- 
ceed you in business, I’ll make a bargain 
with you. Give me and the baby a place 
under your roof for the next ten years. 
Give him the shelter of your roof, the 
nourishment of your food, the benefit of 
an education, and I’ll give him to you as 
an heir on one condition—that he is to 
be mine for ten years. You don’t want 
me, but you do want the boy, and that 
is my price. He is to be mine for ten 
years. For that time you are to leave 
him absolutely to my care without your 
interference.” Then Rutherford leaps 
eagerly to his feet. He cries: ‘And 
after that he is to be mine?’ 

“Yes,” smiles the mother. “But then 
you wont be able to bully him; in ten 
years you will be an old man—you wont 
be able to break him then.”’ And the play 
ends with old Rutherford agreeing to this 
bargain. 
























the consensus of opinion as to who is the most talented actor on the 
American stage to-day. While not conclusive, the replies of two of the 
New York critics—Channing Pollock and Louis De Foe—are particularly 
interesting. 

Mr. Pollock writes: 

“Of course, he isn’t a star. Spotlights wither acting and encourage the 
development of personality. I should say that the most talented actor we 
have is Frank Reicher, to whom I give the palm on the score of his perform- 
ances in ‘The Scarecrow’ and ‘The Pigeon.’ Mr. Reicher is not a leading 
man; he proved that in ‘The Flower of the Palace of Han.’ But as a 
character actor—and isn’t all real acting character acting?—he has no 
superior in America. However, carpers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we have so many good actors. Mayn’t I just ‘mention, offhand, George 
Arliss, Frank Keenan, and John W. Cope?” 

Mr. De Foe replies in part as follows: 

“This question is impossible to answer. Had Richard Mansfield lived, 
he would undoubtedly be our most talented actor. An actor who excels in 
one branch of the dramatic art cannot be compared fairly with one who 
excels in another. Therefore the greatest talent among so-called character 
actors lies between David Warfield and George Arliss; among romantic 
actors it is enjoyed by Otis Skinner; among actors of ‘straight’ réles, by 
John Mason, and among farce actors by William Collier.” 


























Dont Forget to Act 
With Your Body, 
Miss Young Actress 


By 
MARY LAWTON 


Who Plays Miss Pettingill 
in Belasco’s Production, 


“The Case of Becky” 


| IF all the arts, it seems to ; 
| O | me acting is the most /@ 
LN J elusive and the most 
complex. Elusive in the sense 
that theimpressionsconveyed 
are fleeting and subject. to 
the vagaries of memory 
and imagination, and be- 
cause of the different factors 
which enter into it and de- 
termine its value—factors 
essentially elements of other 
arts but which, for one mo- 
ment, and in one char- 
acter, must be combined 
in acting, if it is to merit a 
place among the arts. 
The actor must be an artist 
in every sense of the word. He 





must be a musician in his sense of har- . 


mony, in the modulations of his voice, 
a painter in his expression of lines and 
color, a sculptor in his embodiments of 
poise and movement.-He must have the 
power of co-ordinating these different 
elements so as to bring out the soul as 
well as the character of the figure he is 
portraying. 

The technique of acting, combined 
with temperament and feeling, enable 
the actor to bring about this fusion. 
While we all agree to this, what do we 
really understand by technique? Do 
we mean the mere accomplishment of 
prescribed movements within the limits 
of time and space? Or what do we mean? 
To take an example: An actress is told 
by the stage director that it is essential 





“Photographs 
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to accelerate action in the imme- 

diate business in hand, which is, let 

us say, to walk to a window from 
center, pull up a curtain, turn within . 
a prescribed angle and walk to a table. 
All this is done according to stage direc- 
tions which happen to be competent, and 
this action is done within the limits of 
time and space; therefore the technique 
is correct. But what a difference there 
can be in this technical bit of ‘‘busi- 
ness!” 

The very same movements and ges- 
tures can be made to express entirely 
different feelings and emotions accord- 
ing to the way the body—I purposely 
say the body—of the actor expresses, 
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or, rather, suggests them. His carriage, the way in 
which he lifts his arm, or turns his head, all can 
convey a subtle message which imparts life and color 

to the purely mechanical part of the ‘‘ business.’’ 
5 And this is what I consider the physical side of 
, # acting, the material side of technique, in a way, and 
\3 = upon which, to my mind, the foundation of acting 

ing » must be built. 


— * |. For it seems to me that just as the sculptor has his 
bP rea phs a clay, so the actor has his body—his body that he must 
New York’ AS 7% , mould and train to obey his commands and to take 


4 the plastic forms his reason tells him it should have. 
“ ? It is true that this body is a living thing, and there- 
Whee » fore anatural force which cannot be changed by 
4. Sp +» 2 Stroke of fancy, as the sculptor can toy with 
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his clay, or the musician 


can evoke different 
sounds from his instru- 
ment. 


But on the other 
hand, when this natural 
force, the actor’s body, 
is trained to convey all 
shades of meaning—in 
the same way that his 
face and his voice is 
trained at present—the 




























effect of his 
work is, for 
the moment, 
much more 
intense than 







Photograph any lifeless 

Soria sacrie te e work of art 
AS Miss Pettingill IN “THE can be, 
CASE OF . BECKY - ° 

It is true 


we hear a great deal about voice, facial 
expression, and temperament, about 
harmony and grace, but we do not, to 
my mind, hear enough about body. And 
in this case I am thinking particularly 
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about actresses, and more 
specially, about American 
actresses. 

It seems to me that we 
have so much to learn 
from the foreign actress, 
who, as a rule, realizes 
that the bare technique of 
her art is founded on her 
body as well as on her 
memory and intelligence, 
and that her. body, con- 
sidered as an instrument, 
must be made the most of 
histrionically as well as 

bi —=- esthetically. 
a _ Notice 


x 


ewe 








that I say that the body of the actress is 
her instrument, and by that I mean her 
whole being; her face as well as her voice, 
the trunk of her body as well as her arms 
and legs. Every part of her being ought 
to respond to the mechanical stage 
directions—they should not be carried 
out disjointedly, as though each differ- 
ent order were to be performed by a 
different person. In other words, the 
very physical action of taking a book 
from the table should not only be a 
movement of the arm, but a suggestion 
of the whole body, explaining by its 
poise, the cause and object of such an 
action. 

And this, it seems to me, brings us to 






























realize that after all, finished acting de- 
pends on the flow, the continuity of it; 
and demands that one gesture should 
insensibly lead into another, just as one 
state of mind should lead into the next. 
As in dancing, there should be no 
abrupt break in the continuity of either 
the physical or the psychological action. 
And when, for instance, the actress has 
pulled up the shade and is going towards 
the table, her body ought to express the 
physical continuity of those two actions 
by making them blend into each other 
imperceptibly, so that it would be hard 
to say when she had completed the one 
and begun to carry out the other. 
And the body, just-as. well as the 
voice and the face, should express psy- 
chological action.. The hands of Duse, 
for instance, enact a tragedy or sketch a 
comedy, by the impression: of despair 
or of enthusiasm that their limpness or 
their sparkling life can convey. Indeed, 
it seems to me that if everything else of 
this ‘great tragedienne were hidden from 
view, one would be able to read her in- 
tentions merely by watching the play of 
her fingers! Especially is this true “in 
“Gioconda” and “Citta Morta.’” 
Why is it that the American actress, 


as a rule, lacks: this versatility of body? . 


Is it because of different ideals and con- 


ventions? Or is it that the foreigner has. : 


greater originality and more audacious 
conception, which make her whole body 
vibrate in harmony with the character 


‘ she is portraying? Is it because she is 


less self conscious, more absorbed in her 
art than in producing a desired effect 
arbitrarily thought to.be “‘pleasing to 
the public?”” Whatever the cause, how- 
ever, I do know that the superiority of a 
Bernhardt, or a Duse, lies to a great 
extent in her carriage, her walk, her 
features, and in the absolute abandon 
and entire submission of her ‘whole 
being to the demands of the art. In 
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other words, to her frankness of exprés- 
sion. 

And_it. is not that foreign actresses 
have more beautiful or more plastic 
bodies, or more naturally expressive 
bodies. It is, I think, simply that they 
have their muscles better trained to 
suggest every impetus of the brain. 
With the foreign actress, for instance, 
a sigh is not merely an emanation of 
breath: it becomes a heaving of the 
whole body, expressing relief, torment, 
anguish or joy according to the color 
given it. 

Of course, in highly emotional scenes 
the foreign actress is freer, more natural, 
more spontaneous. She reveals her soul 
and lays bare her heart frankly, in- 
stinctively, beautifully. When we ob- 
serve her—or an American like Mary 
Garden—we are amazed at the ver- 
satility of the body and the extraor- 
dinary psychological effects created by 
it, even without thé spoken word. Often 
without a movement, or a’ gesture, 
simply by her presence and carriage, 
Mary Garden, for instance, expresses 
the innocence of a virgin, as in her Mar- 
guerite or Melisande,.the curiosity of a 
perverted child, the, audacity of the 
courtesan, as in hér Salome or Thais ,— 
the abandon of the amante or the devo- 
tion of the martyr. 

Acting is ephemeral, fleeting, truly, 
and yet the mind-records it. The move- 
ments and suggestions that it conveys 
are traced, as Professor. James - would 
say, on the fringe of the imagination. 
And there they ripen and develop so as 
to become something more than a pass- 
ing manifestation; they become an 
acute reality and an ideal picture which 
is cherished, as the years roll on, as was 
shown in the case of those old Parisians, 
who, at the mention of ‘‘ Phédre”’ would 
wipe their eyes as they thought of the 
acting of Rachel, /a divine. 

















THE BROKEN IDOL 


A BROADWAY BALLAD 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Horatio Homer Howard Smith 
Was Broadway’s greatest rage; 

Rialto folks compared him with 
The giants of the stage. 

He was the latest thing in dress, 
The hero of the hour, 

And he got pages in the press 


ree) 


As ‘‘Drama’s finest flower! 


Horatio Homer Howard Smith 
Went forth upon the road. 

He left his Broadway kin and kith 
From whom the dollars flowed. 

Then out in Oshkosh, Kokomo, 
Milwaukee and Peru 

The critics fell upon his show 
And on Horatio, too. 








They said Horatio was a shine, 
A five-cent shine at that. 

They said his clothes were extra fine, 
His acting extra flat. 

The people hissed his little play, 
Though few were there to hear; 

But those who did not stay away 
Remained to hoot and.jeer. 


And so Horatio Howard Smith, 
With rage and anger torn, 
Departed from, “‘the road” forthwith 
And talks of it with scorn. 
Thus Broadway claimed its own again 
And hailed him with delight, 
Although the fact is, gentlemen, 
“The Provinces”’ were right! 















































The 
Daring 


Davenports 


By 
JOHNSON 
BRISCOE 


[  |N the long and dis- 
| | tinguished line 
of the 
Davenport fam- 
ily, which has 
held a renowned 
and illustrious 
place in the theatrical 
world for the past seventy years, one is 
immediately struck with the amazing 
versatility, the downright daring, which 
has characterized the career of each, an 
heritage, no doubt, bestowed upon them 
by the famous head of the family, 
Edward Loomis Davenport. It seems 
to be a striking part of their make-up, 
of both the men and women, that they 
venture into widely diverse fields of 
stage endeavor, ranging from tragedy to 
farce and from serious drama to musical 
plays. There appears to be no limita- 
tions to their undertakings; it is all a 
part of the day’s work, and they go 
serenely along, from one generation to 
another, handling any réle they accept 
in a manner which would daunt and 
stagger less sturdy and capable stage 
folk. And ere long a fourth generation of 
this family will undoubtedly add luster 
to its stage fame. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Davenport 
were the wonders of their time, when 
it came to a question of versatility, and 
this gift they richly bestowed upon two 
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of their nine children, the late Fanny 
Davenport and Harry Davenport, who, 
somewhat strangely, were the first and 
last born ‘children of their parents, In- 
deed, had the various members of this 
family been less prodigal with their 
gifts, had they followed a more conserva- 
tive line of stage endeavor, theirs would 
undoubtedly have been the greater 
reward. They seemed almost extrav- 
agant in their powers, imposing no 
restrictions, no limitations, and though 
unquestionably destined to occupy a 
lasting place in the theatrical hall of 
fame, it cannot but seem that they 
might have known even a richer 
success. However, all this is mere con- 
jecture, a problematical guessing at 
what might have been, and the de- 
scendants of the illustrious Davenports 
have every right to wear the stage 
purple. 

There seems to be no accounting for 
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E. L. DAVENPORT 


the histrionic streak 
which developed in E. 
L. Davenport in_ his 
early boyhood. Born of 
strict New . England. 
parentage, people who 
had. a horror akin to 
superstition regarding 
the theatre, it could 
not have been an 
easy task for the 
young man _ to 
make his way as a 
professional actor. 
He came into the 
world November 15, 
1815, his home be- 
ing in the suburbs of 
Boston, and he was 
only a boy when he 
began his struggles 
for a living. Prob- 
ably it was his 
early training 
which gave him 
the _ self-asser- 
tiveness in choos- 
ing his life work. 

Be that as it 


most evident talent.) 
The early years of higs® 
stage career were di-7 
vided about equally be-% 
tween stock companies * 
in Boston and Phila-7 
delphia. In the middle™ 
’40’s he first appeared | 
on the New York stage, % 
acting at the Bowery ® 
Theatre, and during hig | 
engagement there he | 


MAY DAVEN PORT FANNY ‘DAVENPORT 


enjoyed the distinction of being cast in ; 


-. the original productions in this country 7 


of “Don Cesar de Bazan” and “Old @ 
Heads and Young Hearts,” which 7 
plays, however, owing to the lax copy- 4 
right laws of that day, were acted at the 4 
same time at the Park Theatre. q 
About this period in his career Mr. 
Davenport became acquainted with ~ 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, who may * 
be said to have been one of the first 7 
so-called ‘‘society actresses’’ in Amer- 


ica. She was a member of one of New | 


York’s oldest families, but financial 7 
straits drove her to the stage, where she J 
started at the top of the ladder as a 


may, after several Photograph leading woman and star. Their joint 


. by P 
ineffectual attempts hoe 


at a business career, HARRY 
young Davenport de- DAVENPORT 
termined to follow his 

ambitions theatreward, making his pro- 
fessional début in 1837, at Providence, 
R. I., as. Wellborn in ‘A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” supporting Junius 
Booth. He was successful from the 
start, being a young man of good ap- 
pearance, magnetic personality and a 


association, which began in 1846, lasted = 
about.six years, the greater part of which | 
time was spent in England. In her, | 
quaintly interesting autobiography, 
published in 1854, which gives: a ~ 
splendid picture of theatricals at that 
time, Mrs. Mowatt refers to Mr. | 
Davenport in the following compli- | 
mentary terms: 4 


Edward L. Davenport, of Boston, was 
strongly recommended to Mr. Mowatt by 
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old and leading members of the profession. 
His high moral character, his unassuming 
and gentleman-like manners, his wonder- 
ful versatility and indisputable talents, 
catised him to be selected as the person who 
was to travel with us oe my second 
on the stage. Upon this selection, 
_ every succeeding month and year gave us 
new cause for i age ia The prom- 
| _ inent position he since won upon the 
~ -English stage, and the honors he has re- 
"ceived from fastidious English audiences, 
"are the just reward of intrinsic but most 
“unostentatious merit. “The American 
public. were doubly satisfied with the 
choice made of a professional associate, be- 
cause Mr. Davenport is a countryman. 
' Theirs was an eminently satisfactory 
| arrangement, each being of the greatest 
| help and assistance to the other, and 
' their joint triumphs, especially in Eng- 
| land, have left a lasting impression in 
the annals of the stage. The favorite 
| play in their repertory seems to have 
' been “The Lady of Lyons,” which they 
| always used, whenever possible, as the 
© opening bill wherever they played; 
- though they had quite an elaborate 
» Shakespearean repertory: “‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “As You Like It,” 
© “Cymbeline,” “Twelfth Night,” 
- “Othello,” and “Romeo and Juliet,” 
while two modern plays, ‘‘Fashion” 
and “Armand,” written by Mrs. Mo- 
watt herself, were also produced. 
| During their season at the Princess 
Theatre, London, the important female 
- parts, after the star, were. played by 
anny Vining, a most talented actress, 
who had not yet reached her twentieth 
ot She and Davenport promptly fell 
love with one another, and on Janu- 
_ ary 8, 1849, they were married. Ap- 
| parently Miss Vining was equally as ver- 
- Satile and talented as her husband, 
for Mrs. Mowatt writes in her autobiog- 
taphy as follows: 

The most eminently successful of all 
our Shakespearean revivals was ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” produced in a style of mag- 
nificence, as regards scenery and stage 
appointments, that can seldom have been 
equaled in any theatre. Miss Fanny 
Vining gave a fervid impersonation of the 
impassioned Romeo; nor did her sex de- 
Stroy the illusion, as might have been sup- 
posed. I never knew the tragedy so 

ular with the public, and never had a 
omeo whom I liked so well. Mr. Daven- 
port played Mercutio, and I Juliet. The 
play was repeated a number of nights in 
Succession, 


After leaving Mrs. Mowatt, Daven- 
port added greatly to his laurels by 
playing leading parts with William 
Charles Macready, a position of no little 
distinction, and he supported the fa- 
mous actor throughout his series of 
farewell performances at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Later he played several special 
engagements at the more important 
London theatres, for he was by this 
time an acknowledged light in the 
British theatrical world. 

Mr. Davenport, accompanied by his 
wife, returned to America in 1854, ap- 
pearing at the old Broadway Theatre, 
New York, on September 11th, of that 
year, his initial bill being ‘Othello,’ 
playing the title réle, with Frank Con- 
way as Jago and Madame Ponisi as 
Desdemona. A few months later he 
moved on to Boston and; as further 
proof of his versatile powers, one has 
only to quote from Eugene Tompkins’ 
book, ‘“‘The History of the Boston The- 
atre.”’ Here you find: 

E. L. Davenport began a starring en- 
agement on January 1, 1855, his plays 
eing ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Othello,” ‘St. Marc," 

“The Stranger,” “Richard III,” ‘‘Bru- 

tus,’’ and ‘‘Black-Eyed Susan.’’ In the 

latter piece he sang “‘A Yankee Ship and 

a Yankee Crew,’’ and in conjunction with 

Adelaide Biddles danced a double sailor’s 

hornpipe. 

(This same Adelaide Biddles, by the 
way, is now the well-known old English. 
actress, Mrs. Charles Calvert, now in 
her seventy-fifth year, and mother of 
that clever. brood: of sons, Leonard, 
William, Louis, Alexander, and Cecil 
Calvert.) 

From this time on, Davenport held a 
position second to none among leading 
American actors, for a time casting his 
fortunes with Charlotte Cushman, with 
whom he acted Macbeth, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Mercutio, The Stranger, etc. He was 
particularly active in Boston stage 
affairs, being manager of the Boston 
Atheneum for three years. 

He then formed the famous Wallack- 
Davenport combination, in conjunction 
with James W. Wallack, Jr., and for 
several years they toured most success-° 
fully, their chief offerings being “Oliver 
Twist,’”’ “The Man in the Iron Mask,” 
“Enoch Arden,” and “Still Waters Run 
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Deep.” Their leading woman was Rose 

Eytinge, and in her most. readable 

“Recollections,” she writes of them in 
‘this mamner: 

Both Wallack and Davenport were, 
each in. his own way, men of mark, more 
than usually intelligent and interesting. 
Wallack was the quieter and more 
thoughtful of the two; somewhat of a 
dreamer and given to sentiment and 

lavenport was a totally 
. of man; he was gay and 
light-hearted as a boy; he was very witty 

and quick at repartee; and he had a 

memory which was stocked with anecdotes. 

After severing his relations with Wal- 
lack, he was manager of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, for a time, 
and appeared occasionally with Daly’s 
company, but always in a semi-stellar 
capacity—for instance as Sir Harcourt 
Couriley in “London Assurance,” to 
the Lady Gay Spanker of his daughter 
Fanny; as Shylock, to Carlotta Le- 
clercq’s Portia; and as Sir Giles Over- 
reach in “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” one of his greatest successes. 

A notable event Im the closing years 
of Davenport’s life was his appearance 
at Booth’s Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 27, 1875, in a most elaborate 
revival of “‘Jultus Cesar,’’ in which he 
had Lawrence Barrett and Frank C. 
Bangs as co-stars. This was the remark- 
able cast: 

Julius Cesar 

Octavius Cesar 


A year later Davenport appeared at 
this same theatre as Edgar to Barrett’s 
Lear, with William E. Sheridan as Kent, 
Henry Weaver as Gloster, Wilkam 
Seymour as the Fool, Stella Boniface as 
Cordelia, Gertrude Kellogg as Goneril, 
* and Dora Goldthwaite as Regan. 


Mr. Davenport’s final professio; 
effort was in January, 1877, when 
played the title réle in Gilbert’s “‘ Dan 
Druce.” Then a man of sixty- 
broken in spirit and health, disappointed — 
at the shafts of fortune, he retired to hig” 
estate at Canton, Pa., where he died on 
September ist of that same year. 4 

His was a. monstrously busy and” 
varied career, indeed far more so than 
even actors of his time and generation — 
knew, and it cannot but be assumed © 
that had he devoted himself solely to © 
either tragedy or comedy his would have = 
been a more lasting fame. His favorite | 

réle of all was Othello, although he was” 
conceded to be an admirable Hamle,~ 
and was also highly praised for his Jaga,” 
Colonel T. Allston Brown writes of = 
him: . 
Davenport possessed a flexible voice, an 
expressive countenance, and a fine fi 

His articulation was unusually distinct. 

He was easy on owe stage and graceful in 

his movements. a versatility 

which is pares and was at home in ~ 
widely divergin ne tang of character—in 
tragedy, melodrama and comedy—in 
none of which he descended into medioc- 

rity. He would play Hamlet one night, e 

and sing a comic song or dance a sailor’s ~ 

hornpipe in the afterpiece. 


Mrs. Davenport quite kept pace with 
her husband for a time in her artistic” 
achievements, though later in her career © 
she devoted herself a great deal to her™ 
home and children. She played chiefly ~ 
in the Boston theatres, and took her™ 
farewell to the stage in that city, April” 
7, 1890, when she acted Lady Macbeth,” 
at the Globe Theatre. She died in July, 
the year following. 

There were no less than nine children” 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Davenport, of § 
whom the first born, Fanny Lily” 
Gypsey, became by far the best known,” 
Two of them, Edward Loomis, Jr., and 
Adele, died in infancy, while all the 
others, Blanche Maria, Lily Vining,” 
May, Plorence Cecilia, Edgar Longfel-” 
low, and Harry George Bryant, all” 
elected to follow in the footsteps ef theigg 


parents 
Aside from Fanny, none of the inl 

had very successful or protracted 

careers. After a short apprentices 

at the Boston Museum, Blanche Dav 





rt determined to become a grand 
era singer and in 1869 went to Milan 
study, remaining there six years. 
Under the name of Bianca Lablanche, 
e had a very brief operatic career. 


y Vining, deceased, and Florénce 
Cecilia likewise had short careers behind 
footlights. 

May Davenport, now a handsome, 
distinguished-looking, white-haired ma- 
tron, is seen very frequently in the New 
York theatres, but always in the réle of 
a spectator. She left the stage some 
thirty odd years ago, when she married 
William Seymour, the well-known pro- 
ducer and stage-director, after having 
played in the support of her father, her 
sister Fanny, and with Daly’s com- 

y. The Seymours have one daughter, 

ay Davenport Seymour, who made 

her stage début in 1901, and for about 

six years played in a number of Charles 

Frohman’s productions. She then be- 

= came Mrs. Stanley Eckert and has 

© permanently retired from the stage, a 

» fate which seems to overtake all of the 

feminine line of the Davenports, with 

the single exception of the brilliant 
Fanny. 

The older of the surviving sons, Edgar 
Longfellow, gave quite some promise as 
@ young actor, but he has been singu- 
larly inactive of late, and at his infre- 
quent appearances has played parts 
scarcely commensurate with his ability 
and position. In the late ’80’s, when still 

“under thirty years of age, he held the 
- enviable position of leading man of the 
famous Boston Museum Stock. Then 


Broadway _ productions, 

ieces like “The Crust of Society,” 
‘Darkest Russia,’ “‘Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son,” “A House of Cards,” ‘Thor- 
oughbred,” ‘“‘Cumberland ’61,” ‘The 
Last Chapter,” “The Christian,” “In 
the Palace of the King,” “The College 
Widow,” “The Galloper,” and “Jack 
traw,”’ but in late years his chances 
have been comparatively few. 

True to the Davenport blood, the 
younger son, Harry George Bryant, has 
displayed a most amazing versatility 

_ during the twenty and more years he 
| has followed his parents’ profession. 
> You never know just exactly where you 
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are going to find him, in drama, musical 
comedy or vaudeville, and in each he 
has disclosed a talent quite worthy of 
the family name. But it does seem such 
a prodigal waste of powers, not to con- 
centrate in some one single direction 
of histrionic endeavor. At that, how- 
ever, with his ability as a character 
actor, there is every likelihood that 
Harry Davenport will leave an excellent 
record behind him. 

During the first ten years of his stage 
career he appeared in dramatic plays, 
supporting his sister in ‘‘La Tosca,” 
then with Edward Harrigan in “Reilly 
and the Four Hundred,” in “Incog,” 
with Grismer and Davies in “The New 
South,” and Frank Mayo in “ Pudd’n-- 
head Wilson.” Then came a long 
time spent in musical pieces, such as 
“The Belle of New York,” ‘In Gay 
Paree,” ‘“‘The Rounders,” “‘The Lady 
Slavey,” “The Burgomaster,” ‘The 
Girl from Up There,” “The Liberty 
Belles,’ “‘The Defender,” “The Girl 
from Kay’s,” “It Happened in Nord- 
land,” and “Fascinating Flora.”’ In the 
midst of this musical comedy period he 
spent one season with Ethel Barry- 
more in “A Country Mouse,” playing 
a character old man. He was also in 
vaudeville for three years, and the past 
two years, returning to his first love, he 
has been playing in the comedy success, 
“The Commuters.” Verily, his stage 
training has been worthy of the name he 
bears. 

Despite the quite wonderful. record 
the late Fanny Lily Gypsey Davenport - 
achieved in a professional way, there is 
no doubt that all her name and fame 
will rest upon her association with four 
Sardou heroines, with which she was 
solely identified during thirteen years 
of her wonderful career. They stand 
separate and alone, glaring and con- 
spicuous, by their very blatant, the- 
atrical artificiality, and it seems most 
unfortunate that the remarkable record 
preceding them should stand for so 
little now. 

Fedora, Tosca, Cleopatra, and Gis- 
monda were each quite remarkable in 
their way, if only as a test of an actress’ 
physical endurance, but they cannot be 
said to be a good form in which to ex- 





press the finer, more delicate and subtle 
Riclines of the iieteinaic art. And of 
these Fanny Davenport was a past 
mistress. She knew every twist and turn 
of her profession, its every good and 
bad phase, and to her finger tips she 
was of the stage’s chosen few. Pity, in- 
deed, that she died while still in her 
forties. She was, truly, as a certain 
well-known journalist once wrote of 
her, “‘a person of majestic picturesque- 
ness, beauty, gifts beyond the ordinary, 
and an indomitable energy linked to the 
insinuating graces of temperament and 
mind Miss Davenport always possessed, 
and in the subtle meshes of individual 
magnetism this great actress held her 
own nation’s fealty.” 
Miss Davenport’s career may be di- 


vided into three parts, that of stock _ 


company apprenticeship, that under 
- Augustin Daly, and her period as a 
star. She was born in 1850, while her 
parents were playing in London with 
Mrs. Mowatt. Her childhood was 
passed in Boston, of course, and she 
made frequent stage appearances there 
as a , 
Her first adult part came about 
through a change in the cast of Bouci- 
cault’s “How She Loved Him,” which 
was in ‘the Wallack-Davenport reper- 
tory. The actress cast for Mrs. Vacil 
was suddenly called away by illness in 
her family and Fanny volunteered to 
play ‘the part. Her immaturity was too 
apparent, so it was arranged that Rose 
EBytinge should undertake it, while her 
regular réle of Ailania Cruiser was 
filled by: the ambitious Fanny. This was 
about 1864, and from that time on Miss 
’s career was one of amazing 
activity. The next five years she ap- 
peared in stock in Louisville and Phila- 
deélphia, where she was in Mrs. John 
Drew’s company, playing soubrette 
parts, one of her most successful ‘being 
=: Slowboy in “The Cricket on ‘the 
Hearth.” In 1869 she began her term 
with Daly, which lasted nine years, and 
for eighteen years thereafter she was 
seen at the head of her own company. 
In a'career such as Miss Davenport's, 
crowded with constant activities and 
mew ‘éles at every turn, it would be 
manifestly impossible to give @ com- 


onion list of her various cmt a 
be submitted: 


Rosalind—“As You Like It” 
Imogen—‘‘ Cymbeline” 
Mistress Ford—‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor” 


Lady Macbeth—“ Macbeth” 


Ophelia—'‘ Hamlet” 

Cordelia—"‘ King Lear” 

Lady Anne—“ Richard III” 
Rosaline—‘‘ Love's Labour’s Lost” 
Beatrice—'' Much Ado About Nothing” 
Katherine—" Taming of the Shrew”’ 


Lady Teazle—‘The School for Scandal” ” q 
Kate Hardcastle—"‘She Stoops to Con 


quer’’ 
Letitia Hardy—“ The Belle’s Stratagem” 
Lady Gay Spanker—“‘ London Assurance” 
Pauline—* The Lady of Lyons” 
Fulia—* The Hunchback’ 

Mrs. Haller—‘‘ The Stranger” 


a Maids As They Are and 
rT 


ves As They Were”’ 


Violetta— “She 
Not 


Miss Richland —" TheGood-Natured Man” 
Bissarre—‘‘ The Inconstant”’ 
Talburnia—" The Critic” 

Julia—*The Honeymoon" 
Peg Woffingion—‘' Masks and Faces" 
Lady Townly—“ The Provoked Husband” 
Olavia—“‘ A Bold Stroke for a Husband” 
Leah—‘ Leah the Forsaken” 
Camille—‘‘Camille’ 

Mrs. Mildmay—“ Still Waters Run Deep" 
Rosie Farquekere—“ Play’ 

Polly Eceles—'‘Caste"’ 

Lazarillo—" Don Cesar de Bazan”’ 


Alice Hawthorne—"O1d Heads and Young © 4 


Hearts”’ 
Ruth Tredgeti—“ Charity" 
Nancy Sikes—“ Oliver Twist’ 


Mrs. Swansdown—" Everybody’ s Friend” q 


Mary Melrose—“ Our Boys” 

Lady Franklin—‘‘Money” 

Mrs.. Ormsby Delmaine—‘' The 
Family” 

Gilberte—"Frou Frou” 

Olivia—“*The Vicar of Wakefield” 

‘Comtesse d’ Autreval—‘‘Checkmate” 

Mrs. Madison Noble—"*Surf”’ 

Georgette—'‘ Fernande 

Blanche Lundie—" Man and Wife” 

Effie Remington—“ Saratoga” 

Mrs. Wraggee—“*No' Name” 

Baroness de Mérac—‘ Article AT re 

Nellie Wyckoff—'' Diamonds” 

Constance Howard—‘' New Year" 's Eve” 

Marquise de Ceseranne—“ Alixe’ 

Merope— Madeline Morel” 


A e 

adame Guichard— Monsieur Alphonse” 
Zu Ten Eyck—*“ Divorce” 
Dianthe de Marec—‘ What Could She Do?” 


ould and She Would 


ci: 


Serious 
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Prancine—‘‘ The Two Widows” 

Bella Van Rensselaer—‘‘ Moorcroft”  __ 

Madge Wildfire—‘‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian”’ 

Mrs. Meta Killmeyer—‘Women of the 


ay 

Eugenia Cadwallader—‘' The Big Bonanza’”’ 
Margery—‘' The Rough Diamond” 
Mabel Renfrew—‘' Pique”’ 
Duchess de Septmonts—‘‘ The American” 
Mary Stark—‘‘ Lemons” 
Estie—‘‘ Blue Grass" 
Princess Amalie—‘‘The Princess Royal” 
Kate Vivian—‘ An American Girl” 
Fedora—‘‘ Fedora”’ 
Tosca—‘‘ La Tosca" 
Cleopatra—‘‘ Cleopatra” 

- Gismonda—" Gismonda” 

* Joan—‘' Joan of Arc”’ 


The greater number of these réles 
were played with Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany, all before he secured the Broad- 
way theatre which still bears his name. 

Naturally, Miss Davenport felt the 
| confines imposed by a stock company 

and her ambitions led her starward. 
Probably her’ greatest success under 
Daly was as Mabel Renfrew in “Pique,” 
and she toured in this piece for quite 
some time. In 1882 she played it in Eng- 
land, under the title of “Her Own 
Enemy,” but it did not succeed. 

Miss Davenport, during her stay 
abroad, secured the American rights to 
Sardou’s ‘‘Fedora,”’ paying the French 
dramatist a cash bonus of five thousand 
dollars. She gave the first performance 
_ of the play in this country at Haverly’s 
_ Theatre (later the Fourteenth Street), 

New York, October 1, 1883, and this 

- was the original cast: 

Loris Ipannoff 

Jean de Sirieux 

Greich ugene Jepson 

Desire Edward Warren 

BONNER Ss oe is ba ee Vee T. J. Herndon 

Dr. Loreck Louis R. Grisel 

Pierre Borof voces cue. S. C. Duboi 

Cyril W. J. Hurley 

James Miller 

. 8. Anderson 

WONG Pra oten os f- By illiams 

NL, LAPP RN ROPE EEC EOE 0. W. Dunn 

t A. Del Campo 
Countess Olga Soukoreff ....Ada Monck 
Dimitri Lucy Pixley 
Madame de Tournay Marie Sheldon 
Baroness Oka Helen Bertram 
Marka Annie White 


In this piece Robert Mantell made a 
sensational success, quite equal to that 


DAVENPORTS 
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of the star herself. Miss Davenport con- 
tinued in ‘‘Fedora”’ almost exclusively 
for five years. In 1888 she brought out 
“La Tosca” for the first time, it being 


the opening attraction at the present 


Broadway Theatre, New York. The late 
Frank Mordaunt was the original Baron 
Scarpia, and Melbourne MacDowell 
created the artist, Mario Cavaradossi. 
A trifle less than three years later 
Miss Davenport produced “Cleopatra” 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, having 
purchased the piece outright from Sar- 
dou for the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. It was a most elaborate, — 
massive and expensive venture, and ~ 
exactly two weeks after the first night 
the entire production was lost by the 


burning of the theatre. However, with 


the indomitable Davenport will, it was 
quickly duplicated, and served the 
actress for four years. Then came two 
years when the same author’s ‘“Gis- 
monda”’ was her chief offering. 

The season of 1897-98, after thirteen 
years devoted almost exclusively to the 
heavy heroics of the Sardou melo- © 
dramas, Miss Davenport sought a new 
field by offering a romantic drama, 
written around Joan of Arc, by Frances 
Aymar Mathews. But the Davenport 
versatility had for once overleaped it- 
self, for the public refused absolutely to 
accept the handsome, buxom Fanny as 
the Maid of Orleans, and the play was a 
complete failure. 

Finally her health broke down under 
the worry and strain, she having had 
meanwhile to revive the Sardou plays, 
and in March, 1898, while playing an 
engagement at the Grand Opera House, 
Chicago, illness compelled the abrupt 
closing of her season. Cleopatra was 
the last part she ever played in public. 
She retired to her beautiful country 
home at South Duxbury, Mass., where 
she passed away on the following Sep- 
tember 26th. ee 

The annals of American stage history - 
contain few more celebrated and emi- 
nent names than that of Davenport; the 
very sound of the name has a beauty 
and dignity all its own, and it is a happy 
thought that the family will continue 
to be represented in future generations, 
Long may they flourish! 
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' 


from the 
end of the Lottie Lou 
Beauty Broilers, left 
the Hummer when it 
stopped for water at 
Glen Ridge, and 
sought the station 


Pa [ESSIEJOR- 





Z. 

“When can I get 
back to Chicaw-go?” 
she drawled compla- 
cently over the high 


agent gazed surpris- 
edly up from his 











before he came to 


on the station agent’s © 
face. ie 

“Belong to a show © 
troupe?” he queried. = 
Bessie’s smile grew 
broader. 

“Gee, kid, you’re a © 
wiz,” she mused at 
him. “How’d you~ 
guess it, honest?” : 











route sheets at the 
half curling lips and the big brown eyes 
of the inquirer. 

“Chicago?” he questioned. “Local at 
12:10. Limited with Pullman at 2:40. 
That’s all.” 

Bessie looked at the clock. 

“Couldn’t stir up a cattle train at 
8:05?” she asked with a snap in her 
eyes. “Four hours in this burg and then 
a local!” 

She then expressed her more intense 
feelings with a suéde foot, and turned 
to read the advertisements on the walls. 
Finally she went back to the window. 

“Got a hotel in this place?” The last 
two words were drawled out with that 


“I kinda thought ~ 
so. The show troupes that come here | 
usually stop at the Commercial. It’s on © 
the north side of the square and—” ~ 

“Dollar a day, chicken on Sunday,” ~ 
Bessie finished for him as she started © 
for the door. Outside, however, the 
fixed little smile vanished and under ~ 
the faint glow of the signal lamp above © 
the station platform, Bessie Jordan © 
seemed to lose her chipper spirit. The — 
swing of her shoulders departed. She = 
walked slowly along into the darkness, ~ 
and as she walked, she half whispered, ~ 
half spoke aloud to herself. a 

“What'd I do it for, anyhow? © 
What’d I do it—” % 
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know Bessie. A ™ 
bright light dawned © 


’ turned. 


'BESSIE OF THE BROILERS 


Her soliloquy resolved itself into a 
startled puff of audible breath and she 
“swayed a bit. 

“Hurt you?” she asked of the figure 
“with which she had_collided. “I—~” 

“Not a bit,” came the feminine re- 
sponse. “Only I think I dropped my 
‘purse. It ought to be right around here, 
though.” 

“T'll help you find it,” said Bessie, 
‘and dropped diligently to her knees. 
“Wonder if it could have dropped 
through one of these cracks? Was it a 

eal purse or just a dinky?” 

“I guess you'd call it a dinky. If we 
only had a light—” 

“Wait a minute.” 

Bessie hurried away and returned 
with a handful of matches. She 
scratched one professionally and then 
sank again to the platform. 

A scramble. They both saw it at the 
same time; they both reached and they 
both looked at each other, face to face, 
as the match came between them. They 
stared. They gasped. The sharp pang 
of the flame at her fingers brought Bes- 
sie to herself and she found her voice. 

“You're not—” 

“Mazie King?” the other laughed. 
"Yes, I am. I kept wondering where 
on earth I had heard your voice, and I 
just couldn’t think.” 

“T’'m going to strike another match 
and squint at you again,” quoth Bessie 
somewhat hurriedly. “How did you 
ever get down in this hick burg? Mazie, 
you’re not doing the tanks?” 

“T’ve got a steady job at it,” was the 
smiling answer over the flickering 
match, 

“Well, could you believe it! What'd 
_ you quit the speedway for?” 

“Just got tired.” There was a touch 
of something more than raillery in 
Mazie’s tone. She rose, and Bessie with 
her. “I’m married now, you know.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” Bessie re- 
“Does he own the show? 
Working to-night ? Must open late. It’s 
about 8:30 now.” 

But instead of giving information, 
Mazie King replied with a question of 
her own: 

“Aren’t you working?” 

It seemed that a long pause followed, 
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in which the two involuntarily started 
up the dark, plank-walked street to 
where the brighter lights told of the 
town square. When at last she spoke, 
Bessie’s voice carried with it a. little 
tone of seriousness that was not usual- 
ly a part of her character. 

“I guess it’s me for the joint with 
the barred windows,” she began slowly. 
“I’m cloudy in the sky piece, that’s all.” 

Mazie laughed. “What's his name?” 

Bessie seemed to have expected the 
question. “He’s nothing but a rube, but- 
he’s a good-sort at that,” she answered. 
“None of this tin star, hill-billy stuff; 
just a cornfed—all honest and every- 
thing’s on the square with him. Wants 
me to do-team work out on the dear old 
farm and all that sort of gush.” 

“Well,” prompted Mazie. They were 
nearly to the square, 

“There’s the trouble, Mazie,” she 
continued. “That marriage thing aint 
for me, I like him; he’s a straight 
enough sort of a duck—but you know. 
how it is with me. I’m not in for any of 
this sitting down proposition with the 
geese and the chickens and all that sort 
of scenery. That’s what hurts me, He 
keeps thinking all the time I'll fall for- 
it and he keeps asking me—and I don’t 
feel right about kidding him along so, 
And—and, well, he comes to me yes- 
terday, all begging, and asks me if I 
wont come over Sunday and just let 
the folks look at me and--I went crazy 
and promised. You know how it is. I 
tried—but on the level, Kid, I couldn’t. 
T made my try at it, and I went as far 
as I could. Then I got cold feet and 
got off here. It’s me back to the speed- 
way at 12:10.” 

Mazie took her own time in replying, 

“Well,” she said at last, “sometimes 
maybe it’s best to drop the bright lights, 
I married a rube—and I’m happy.” 

An arm seized her and whirled her 


‘around just as they reached the first 


circle of the zone of light. 

“You—you married a rube?” A 
laugh followed. “Cut the comedy, Ma- 
216," 

“It’s straight,” was the reply, and 
there stood forth an air of feeling in 
the voice. “This town is my home. I’m 
happy here. I never want to go back.” 


“ 
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That cynical little smile the “cello 
player used to love came back. 

“Dropped all the gay stuff, never look 
at a drink, just leading the simple ? How 
long? Two weeks ?” 

“A year and a half,” Mazie answered. 
“A year and a half, and I like it more 
all the time.” 

“A year and a half!” Bessie was mur- 
muring to herself. “A year and a half! 
Paint and powder! A year and a half!” 

“It sounds funny, I know. But it’s 
true. He’s got a little store here and, 
well, we make out all right.” Mazie gave 
her head a little nod in the direction of 
the opposite side of the square. “That’s 
where I was going when I bumped into 
you. I had just run down to the house a 
minute and was coming back. You’re 
not doing anything to-night, are you?” 

“No—why?” Bessie’s answer was 
preoccupied. 

“We were going to a little barn dance. 
Wait a minute.” She ran into a near-by 
store and telephoned, while Bessie of 
the steadfast smile stood out on the 
sidewalk and gazed abstractedly into 
the street. “Joe’s going to be a little 
late,” Mazie announced on her return. 
“So we'll just go over and he'll come 
after a while—that is, if you want to?” 

“Sure.” Bessie continued to stare at 
an erupting cobblestone a moment be- 
fore she turned to join her companion. 
“So you’ve been in this tall grass vil- 
lage eighteen months—and you used to 
be the toughest little bird that ever 
shook a shoe!” 

Mazie laughed again, happily. 

“T’ve been trying to forget that,” she 
answered. “Here, we go down this way. 
It’s just a few blocks.” 

“And you like it—honest ?” Something 
seemed to be cramping Bessie’s mind. 

“You'll find that marriage makes a 
lot of difference.” Mazie’s tone carried 
a trifle of philosophy with it. It brought 
back the old feeling of defiance to the 
other’s heart and the ‘cello player’s 
smile to her lips. 

“Oh, will I? Not if I know it. Look, 
here, Mazie,” she began. hurriedly, “you 
can’t put that over on me. It’s a lot of 
junk that I’m too old for. If you’re in 
trouble over something, that’s different. 
i¥ou want to lie low out here till it’s 


all blown away. That’s good. But a 
this Hearts and Flowers melody you' ee 
singing about being tickled to death : 
this graveyard—that don’t get Over, 2 
honest.” ; 

“I’m sorry,” was returned with 2 
little heat, “but it’s the truth. Here we 
are. Do you want to go in?” 

“Might as well. I’m docked for tor 
night, anyhow.” 

They walked through the deep lawn 
and past the wide, white, spraw 4 
frame house, on toward where the lights © 
shone forth from the great barn, and the 
sound of fiddles, played enthusiastically, 
throbbingly: emanated. The scent of” 
frost was in the air. The moon, full ¥ 
with crisp radiance which only October 
can create, was just showing itself” 
above the far-away silhouetted hedges.” 
Afar to the right, the huddled, even” 
rows of corn shocks, stretched in long, » 
wigwam lines, seemed ghostly, yet™ 
friendly. A shimmer was above it all,” 
The mysticism of the night, that soul of © 
something which abides only in the open, © 
seemed to touch for a moment the city- 7 
sealed heart of Bessie Jordan. Her pulses 7 
throbbed for a moment, then stilled. 4 

“Why don’t you bring down some = 
chantey singers from Chi?” she ques-” 
tioned. “There’s a real bunch down at = 
Tony Lewis’ now.” 

Mazie had opened the-door and the 
rush of noise from within checked the 
rest of the speech. Bessie of the chorus 
saw before her laughing men and wont 
en, dancing beneath hanging stalks of 
corn and grinning, candle-lighted pump- 
kins. On a platform sat the fiddle 
their heads waving and nie th 
feet stamping as they scraped from the” 
strings the lilting old strains of “The 
Arkansas Traveler.” Bessie narrowed — 
her eyes and her stock expression be- 
came more realistically cynical. a 

“It’s a scream, Mazie,” she af-~ 
nounced, “it’s a scream,” Then shea 
turned. Mazie had been dislodged from — 4 
her side and was the center of a group” 
of laughing men and women. Bessie” 
moved closer and listened. Then her ~ 
eyes opened. 

It was not the same Mazie she had = 
known; it was not even the same Ma 
with whom she had walked from 
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station. What little slang there had been 
was gone. Bessie saw now that the eyes 
appeared different from what they once 
did; there was less of an expression of 
cunning about them, more of childish- 
ness, less of the love of self than Bes- 
sie had known in those other days when 
they had broken champagne glasses with 
their heels and splashed in the fountain 
of the Egyptian room on New Year’s 
eve. There seemed to be an air of sim- 
ple, satisfied happiness in the face, an 
air which Bessie had never seen before. 
The watcher experienced a queer feel- 
ing of sudden warmth and threw back 
- her coat from her shoulders. Then, al- 
most hastily, she whirled and sought 
a refuge in the darkest corner, where 
the shielding corn hung lowest, and the 
lights were dim. 

The music ceased and she saw Mazie 
looking concernedly around for her. She 
hid herself further, then came forth 
almost doggedly as the other ap- 
proached. 

“I don’t want to meet these hicks!” 
she exclaimed almost angrily. “I’m go- 
ing to thread it back to the hotel and get 
some sleep.” 

“Just as you say,” came from the 
other. Bessie stopped short at the tone. 

“You were on the square, weren’t 
you? Well, Kid, you can have it. For- 

ive me, but I’m not dying of envy. The 
ast track for mine.” 

Some one had ascended the platform, 
and to the accompaniment of one of 
the violins was singing an old song of 
tenderness. The rest of the company 
had gathered around the walls and were 
listening, or whispering, the girls to the 
_ men, the men to the girls. Bessie put her 
hand to her throat; then jerked it back. 

“Don’t you want to meet any of the 
people?” Mazie’s voice was strangely 
pleading. 

Bessie of the chorus swung her head. 

“What medicine show’s that geek off 
of?” she parried. Mazie was insistent. 

“If you'd only let me take you around 
and meet some of them—” ‘ 

“Those Jerrys? Those thistle chins?” 
Bessie was suddenly finding herself re- 


garding all before her through inverted 


glasses. “What doI—" 
Her companion’s quiet voice broke in: 


“They're not ‘Jerrys,’ or ‘thistle 
chins,’ and you know it, Bessie. Of 
course, I’m not trying to force you into 
anything, but take the advice of one 
who has traveled both roads, and you'll - 
find that such as these maybe know just — 
a little more about real life than you 
think they do. They don’t look so very 
unhappy, do they, Bess? I don’t look so 
— $0 get back to the gay and gaudy, 

oO * oe 

Bessie Jordan snapped an ear of corn 
from a low-hanging stalk. 

“That’s what gets me, Mazie,” she 
answered in a more friendly tone. 
“You’re just past me. I can’t line you 
up, honest.” 

The shuck had parted from the grain 
in the chorus girl’s hand. Mazie saw it 
and laughed. 

“You’ve pulled the red ear,” she vol- 
unteered. 

“T’ve pulled lots of ears,” answered 
Bessie quickly, “but what’s that got te 
do with it?” 

“The ear of corn, I’m talking about. 
We’ve a meaning for it around here— 
the girl who gets it will be married 
in a year.” 

“Married? Me? Take it away!” 

But Mazie had hurried from her to ~ 
the door, to embrace a man, a great, 
kindly faced, smiling man who had en- 
tered and brought with him a downy 
bundle. ; 

“Talk about nurse girls,” he was say- 
ing loudly to the laughing crowd, “I’m 
a suffragette’s husband if there ever 
was one! I’ve been taking care of this 
kid ever since seven o'clock. Now look 
at that”—as the mother arms grasped - 
the bundle—“that’s just for show 
though. You notice I brought him over 
here.” 

Bessie felt her nervous fingers jerk- 


ing the blood colored kernels from their © ee 


resting place. She felt that her eyes 
were staring. For beyond the vignette 
of a beaming-faced mother who crooned 
to the pudgy, laughing face beneath 
hers, was another picture in perspec- 
tive. There in the distance the cigarette 
smoke hung heavily in the air, glasses 
clinked and crashed perhaps as nerve 
deadened fingers allowed them. to slip 
to the floor. There the chantey singers 
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wandered forth, swaying with the sound 
of the piano, the violin and the ’cello, 
and the clanging, conglomerated inven- 
tions of the trap drummer. There the 
waiters appeared, as if from nowhere, 
to fill the glasses, to disappear as if 
behind magic curtains, to dodge forth 
again when the limpid, sparkling fluids 
tan low. And in the center of it all 
was the Mazie of the past, the Mazie 
of the twinkling eyes, the Mazie who 
dared just a little more than anyone 
else, whose spirit was just a little more 
venturesome, more reckless, who loved 
the laugh of the sparkling Burgundy, 
fwhose lips burned red and tempted, 
whose cheeks grew flush as the hours 
gtew small, who had heard the whis- 
pers of the fitful, changeful. butterfly 
-and lived its life. 
There where the laughter grew loud 
and deep, there where the lights seemed 
to flicker and flare, yet stream steadily 
jon, there, there— 

The picture of the past had grown 
misty. It faded even as the vignette 
came forward, more plainly into view. 
Bessie of the front row felt herself 
crushing the husks of the ear of corn 
she held; she heard vaguely the voice of 
the Mazie of the present, soft, modu- 
lated, carrying with it all the love and 

- tenderness that a mother heart can 
breed. She saw the girls and men 
crowding around and laughing. She 
tried again to call them by the names 
of scorn she had applied earlier in the 
night. She failed. She saw Mazie lift 
her head and look laughingly into the 
eyes of her great, happy husband. 

Then the immense, corn strewn, 
pumpkin flamed barn seemed to rock. 
‘Mazie—the Mazie of the present was 
approaching. 

There were words—something, Bes- 
sie of the chorus did not know just 
what. She only realized that a some- 
thing which had bound her heart had 
Seaitenty snapped, that she was talking 
and laughing at variance. She knew 
that she reached forward and that some- 

_ thing soft was placed within her arms, 
that a velvet face was pressed against 


rs. 
Then suddenly she started. She thrust 
forth her arms. Her eyes were wide. 


a 
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“I want to get out of here,” she said 
hurriedly. “It’s getting late—I’ve got 
to go.” ; 

“Not. yet—” 

“T’ve got to go,” she reiterated. “It’s 
inte; I can’t stay. That’s all. I’ve got to 

0!” ro 

“Then Joe will see you—” 5: 

Bessie of the chorus had reached th 
door. - 

“No,” she answered shortly, “no— 
T’ll go alone—f’ll go alone.” 

Someway she reached the gateway 
and hurried down the long, tree lined, 
moonswept street, where the frost-sev- 
ered leaves were softening the rough 
sidewalks into padlike texture. She felt 
again the tang of autumn in her nos- 
trils, She hurried on. 

- “T wont!” she exclaimed to~herself. 
“T wont! I wont!” 

The fields of harvest-tepeed corn 
once again showed in the distance. Bes- 
sie of the chorus bowed her head. There 
flared once more that vignette and then 
the perspective of the past. She tried to 
close her eyes against all it told her. 
She tried to shield herself from that 
something which she could not tnder- 
stand, yet which had risen before her 
and was beckoning, beckoning her on— 
to where? 

All at once she stopped still. Who 
was it that Joe, great, booming-voiced 
Joe, had suggested to her? She knew, 
yet she attempted to believe it some- 


one else; but the vignette showed again »_ : 


and it carried now the vision of another 
man and another woman, a woman 
changed even as Mazie had been. 


“You'll have to wait for the 2:40,” 
said the station agent an hour later. 
“The local’s all tied up, Wont even get 
in to-night.” 

A misty little expression around the 
eyes that showed over the ticket win- 
dow counter caused him to wonder. Bes- 
sie Jordan, third from the end of the 
Lottie Lou Beauty Broilers, was lean- 
ing hard against the high, knife-nicked 
railing. The cynical little smile the 
‘cello player once knew, had faded. 

“T’m going the other way,” came 
huskily, “down to Lexington Junction. 
Is there a train to-night?” 





My Actress Wife= | 
How | Left Her In London 


AND HOW I FARED WHEN | 
WENT BACK TO BACHELOR- 
HOOD AND TO BROADWAY 








seemed 
the most 
natural 


thing in the world 
for me to be stand- 





This is the sixth of a series of 

stories, each complete in itself, 

describing the experiences of a 

college man who married a 
chorus girl. 








we were married, 
and since our sep- 
aration I am quite 
as eager as she to 














keep all skeletons 





ing there in the bar 

of the Hoffman House drinking Scotch 
whisky with Parker Courtney. I had ar- 
rived that morning from Liverpool, and 
a telegram, which I had just sent off to 
my people in Washington, announced 
that I would be in the capital some 
time the next day. 

“You know I’m mighty glad to see 
you like this,” said Courtney, as we 
drank together. “Loosen up and tell me 
‘about yourself, old fellow.” 

“Wasn't it Napoleon who said that a 
happy man is the man without a his- 
tory?” I asked. 

“Lord!” exclaimed Courtney, and he 
pushed his mackinaw up off his head. 

Of course I knew that he-must have 
heard, along with other of my boyhood 
friends, of my marriage and of my es- 
trangement from my family because of 
the lady I had made my wife. Just how 
much he did know, however, I wasn’t at 
all certain, and I had promised myself 
before I left Europe that I would not 
talk of those eight years I had spent 
away from my own people—not even to 
them. 

My wife, it happens, is Robin Wood, 
but this information you will find in 
few chronicles of that charming ar- 
tiste’s career, for the very good reason 
that she possessed another name when 


securely locked in 
the darkest of closets. 

“TI hope,” said Courtney, after a short 
silence, “that you don’t think it was 
pure curiosity which prompted me—” 

“I do not!” I answered. “But the 
weather is a more pleasant subject—or 
yourself |” 

I found him quite ready to tell me of 
his own .ups and downs—which were 
quite eventless, heaven knows, since 
he had a wealthy and doting parent be- 
hind his every move. It seemed that he 
had gone on the stage via a summer 
stock company at the Columbia Theatre, 
in his home town, and for three years 
now he had played unimportant bits 
with such stars as Madame Kalich, his 
last part with this actress, in “Cora,” 
being discernible only with the aid of 
a very strong microscope. 

Now he was in New York enjoying 
the roof gardens and incidently looking 
for an engagement for the coming sea- 
son. With no idea where he would find 
it, and something more than five hun- 
dred dollars in cash to tide him over 
until one was procured, Parker Court- 
ney veritably personified the joy of 
living. 

“What are you doing to-night?” he 
asked, as we strolled out on Broadway 
again, ; 
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THE PARTY WOULD END WITH A WORD FROM THE HEAD WAITER AND AN UNDIGNIFIED EXIT 





“Nothing. Going home in the morn- 
- ing, you know,” said I, 

“The family’s at Meadowbrook,” he 
told me, naming a farm belonging to 
my father in the valley section of Vir- 

nia. 

“Great guns!” I said, and then he 
laughed out loud, for he knew I never 
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Some others made nearly one hundred ~ 
thousand out of it, but since I wasn’ 
one of them it doesn’t matter greatly 
here and now. s 
I knew, from the London papers, that 7 
the comedy had scored a real hit over ~ 
there and I was surprised therefore to © 
find that this success hadn’t been cabled = 
to America, For Marcus Gold, who was 4 


could stand the country. 

“Well, don’t cross your bridge until 
you have to, anyway, Tony,” he cried. 
“See here: I’ve got a little friend on the 
Wisteria Roof. I'll ‘phone her to get 
“somebody else and we'll celebrate your 

home-coming after the show to-night. 
What do you say, eh?” 

~ “TI believe I’m a bit too old for that 
game, Courtney,” I smiled. 

“Nonsense!” he said, with a comical 
gesture of his hands and shoulders. 
“I'm your senior by a year or so, Ran- 
dolph.” 

“Webb,” I corrected him, giving the 
name by which I have been known since 
my first professional appearance with 
Francis Wilson in “The Strollers.” 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

“I’m Tony Webb now,” I explained, 
“—dropped the Randolph when I was 
Married, you know, because it was too 
heavy to carry around without the 
family blessing—which we didn’t re- 

ceive for a wedding present! Come 
have dinner with me at seven. This is a 
devil of a town for a lonely man!” 

“It ought to be—for a lonely man,” 
he grinned. “Now see here: I'll look 
you up for dinner and then we'll wan- 
der around to the Wisteria. There I’ll 
show you the biggest little cut-up in 
little old New York, youngster.” 

“Well—it’s a go,” said I, and we 

_ parted in laughter. 

I had a room and bath at the Knick- 
erbocker and after leaving Parker 
Courtney I went back to the hotel, 
_ where I made myself comfortable in the 
smoking room with a bundle of papers. 

In the New York editions I could find 
not an inch relating to the appearance of 
Robin Wood in London in a certain 
“comedy called “The Affair of Doro- 
thea.” As closely as things could be fig- 
ured down I was the author of Doro- 
~ thea, and I had sold my entire rights to 

“the piece for three thousand dollars. 


managing Robin, lived in the hope of | 
showing his star on Broadway some” ™ 


day. 


I went up to my room, tubbed and © 


dressed slowly, for it was only six | 
o'clock and an hour is a long time to | 
spend by oneself doing nothing. It = 
seemed strange to be alone, almost like | 
the old days at Princeton. And there 7 
was real luxury in the very thought “| 
that you could do exactly what you ¥ 
pleased without consulting anybody, es- | 
pecially your wife. I walked up and % 
down the room and hummed to myself 7% 
as I tied my cravat and got solid enjoy- 7% 


ment from the performance, which hap- 


pened to be one that used to unnerve 7 


Robin to the point of screaming. Like- 


wise I hung my shirt over the foot of 9 
the bed and left my razors and collars 7 


and studs spread out on the top of the 


dressing table. Lord, bachelorhood was | 


in the very air that night! 
Courtney was-on time, but this, I 


think, was because he was full of news 


from his Wisteria divinity. To begin 
with, she was called Clarice—and the 
name, of course, does away with a lot of 
tedious descriptions. 


“And the fourth member of this jolly 7 4 


little party will be Miss Ivy Waldorf— ~ 


her father runs the hotel, Clarice says,” = 


explained Parker. He was in a great 


humor and looked like a magazine hero ~ 3 
in his well-cut clothes. “You wont be ~~ 


sorry I put you next to a girlie like 
Ivy,”. he declared. “I mean it; she’s 
from Vermont and new at the stage 
game, but she’s learning—Lord, yes, 
she’s learning.” 

Dinner was as exciting as a game of 
Casino, for all Courtney could. talk 
about was Broadway gossip and folk, 
and since I had been away from New 
York for many a long day. I found my- 
self lost in the choice scandals which he 
trotted out for my inspection. It is not 


y 
is 
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especially interesting to hear tales of 
_ people whose very names are unfamiliar 
to you. The theatrical sky had suffered 
many an eclipse since last I was in Man- 
hattan. Leshe Carter and Belasco had 
come to the parting of the ways, he said; 
and Elsie Janis, who lived in the same 
boarding house with me one summer in 
a certain large eastern city where she 
happened to be playing in stock opera, 
was now a musical comedy star on 
Broadway. 

That evening was the first of a series 
all singularly alike. The next day Court- 
ney hired an automobile—by the week. 
And we certainly paid for our own spe- 
cial table at Churchill’s many times over 
in that month, since we found, early in 
the game, that only the magic of Mau- 
rice Levy’s baton could keep Clare’s 
thoughts away from the champagne 
bucket. For when little Clarice smiled 
upon the wine, be it red or amber, it was 
dollars to doughnuts that the party 
would end with a word from the head- 
waiter and an undignified exit made 
protestingly. 

They were jolly girls, pretty and rather 
clever too—not of the ultra type we 
find in the Broadway choruses to-day, 
and yet a far cry from the females of 
the “Santa Maria” period. When we 
said good-night to them, that first time, 
in the wee sma’ hours of the morning, 
and Courtney and I walked down 
- Broadway arm-in-arm to the Knicker- 
bocker, filled with our own importance, 
awed into silence by our own under- 
standing, I was like an undergraduate, 
returning home from his first #éte-d- 
téte supper with some fair charmer on 
the end of the line. 

“Clare says Ivy’s crazy about you— 
ha-ha!” Courtney told me, as we 
strolled down to the bar and, finding it 
closed, went back to the grill. “Ever 
been out to Thompson’s ?” 

I hadn’t—the night life of Broadway 
was new to me. 

“Tt’s on the Yonkers road; I thought 
we could run out there after the show 
Saturday night,” he explained. “Great 
little place!” 

“I’m going home to-morrow; you 
forget,” said I. . 

“That’s right! Well, I'll see you some 


oe — 
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time before you strike out for the Hin- 
terland, young fellow. Be good!” 

iy my darndest! Good-night your- 
se 3? 

Of course I didn’t go South in the 
morning. It was noon before I got out 
of bed, and at two o'clock Parker 


Courtney telephoned for me to come 
round to his rooms for dinner at six— 


without fail! Clarice and Ivy were to be ~ . 


there. 

I went—at five, so as to be on time. 

And Saturday, after the performance - 
on the Wisteria Roof, the four of us 
motored out to the famous Thompson’s, 
half-way to Yonkers. 

At the end of a month I sat upon the 
side of my bed in a flat which Courtney 
and I had leased together, in Thirty- 
ninth Street, over a furrier’s, and 
counted the coin of the realm which still 
happened to be in my keeping. All told, 
we were worth six dollars and fifty 
cents. The day I arrived from Eu- 
rope I had had nearly three thousand 
dollars. 

When I called in to Parker the 
amount of cash on hand he ejaculated 
piously, “Lord!” and went on with his 
packing. Twice during the month he had 
written home for funds, although the 
last time a check had failed to ma- 
terialize in the letter from his parent, At 
last, in desperation, when the cry went 
up of “all hands for themselves,” he 
had gone out and landed an engage- 
ment, and he was leaving the next 
morning for Washington, where the re- 
hearsals were to be held. 

“Aw, well, cheer up, Camille, you'll 
soon be dead,” he cried through the 
open door. “Think of me a month or 
two from to-day and laugh—laugh 
hard! They tell me Hanford is a real 
Columbus when it comes to blazing the 
trail—clear to the Coast! And Shake- 
speare !—ugh! Honest Injun, I’d rather 
be bawling my fool head off in a Broad- 
way chorus, only I’ve got a hunch that 
this heavy stuff will go a long ways to- — 
ward squaring things with the old boy 
back home—he eats ’em up, the classics, 
with a capital K, y'know. Maybe I wont 
be thinking about this bit o’ diggings 
this winter when I’m out in Damfino!” 

I said nothing; there was nothing to 
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Say, and-he started in to whistling “My 
_ Hero,” very much off key. It was all 
very well for him to laugh and joke 
about it, I thought; Courtney had a job 
and a railroad ticket to Washington. 
And since we had pooled our money 
at the beginning, I had only three dol- 
lars and a quarter to my name. and an 
enviable reputation as a regular Jonah 
when it came to finding work. 

In the morning I was still in bed when 
he came in my room to say good-by. The 
expressman had banged his trunk down 
‘the front stairs an hour or more ago and 
this had awakened me, but I hadn’t 
got up. 

“At least you’re not going to let any 
early bird catch you, Tony,” he grinned, 
_ Standing there at the foot of the bed, his 

fiat and coat on. “Well, old fellow, with- 
out wishing you any bad luck, I had 
hoped we might be together this sea- 
son, but it’s me for the tall grass. Con- 
found it; that’s tough, isn’t it? What 
d’ y’ suppose I’ve done in my young 
life to be sentenced to six months of 
one-nighters? Those blamed Southern 
hotels—wont have any lining on my 
stomach when you see me next, I expect. 
Aw, well—!” 

“I rather think you got the best of 
- the deal after all,” I said, looking at 
him as he stood there lighting a ciga- 
rette. 

“How d’ y’ figure that out?” he want- 
ed to know. 

“T’m thinking of your contract for 
forty per,” I said. 

But he only laughed. 

“Now if I could have afforded to 
wait awhile, I might have landed some- 
thing real,” he shrugged. “Don’t you 
be a fool—look around a bit. And that’s 
the extent of your daddy’s advice. I’m 
off. If you run across the girls, all have 
one on me—and for Heaven’s sake 
write. H’m, this sure is a slow exit with 
weeps music, but the going was good 
while it lasted—now wasn’t it, young- 
ster?” 

It was—if you’re fond of that kind 
of traveling. 

At the door he turned and waved 
a mock farewell. 

_ “Wont you wish me ‘bum voyage,’ as 


_ Our cousins across the pond do?” he 
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asked. “Great Guns, what a Hamlet 
you'd make if you could keep that ex- 
pression on your face before an audi- 
ence! I’ll lay you couldn’t, though— 
Eh? That’s better! Good luck, pal.” 
“Good luck yourself!” I cried after 
him as he shot out of the room and 
down the stairs two at a time, Inciden- 


tally, I never saw Parker Courtney a 


again. He quit the Hanford company 
out in Los Angeles, and later, I heard 
he drifted up to San- Francisco, and 
there the trail ends. 

I got out of the flat the next day, 
The lease was up and I had not thought 
of renewing it, I told the agent when 
he called—at which piece of news the 
young man seemed hurt. He said he 
couldn’t understand why I should be 


willing to let such a great little place 


get away from me, and of course I 
didn’t see that it was worth while to 
go into details about it to him. I left— 
without a doubt! 

My first stop was in West Forty- 
fifth Street between Eighth and Ninth 
Avenues, The place was a professional 
rooming house, and I was tucked away 
on the third floor, hall, for three dol- 


lars a week. Fortunately Courtney had ~ 


insisted—which wasn’t necessary at all! 
—that I keep five dollars of our six 
and a half, reminding me that he could 
get money as soon as he reached Wash- 
ington. Next week, after my landlady 
had stopped me twice in the lower hall, 
I remembered the existence of Mr, Shy- 
lock and parted with a much cherished 
ring. Later, my wardrobe. went piece 
by piece, somewhere over on Sixth Ave- 
nue, and I lost the chance to make a 
hit as leading man in a Brooklyn stock 
company. Truly, these days, like the 
traditional sinner in melodrama, I was 
reaping the whirlwind. And it wasn’t 
until years later that I knew an egg 
would poach! 

I haunted the agencies. I am sure 
Mrs, Fernandis must have seen me in 
her dreams, and the Packard people 
soon. came to accept me as some folks 
do the weather. The Shuberts had 
stirred things up pretty lively in the 
theatrical world that year, and I was 
told that engagements were to be had 
for the asking, but I know that I didn’t 
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n to fit in anywhere. Once I was sent 
in a hurry to the Empire Theatre— 
oC. F. wanted a manservant for a draw- 
‘ing room comedy. Now I can give a 
fair imitation of Lawrance D’Orsay if 
hard put, so arriving I went in strong 
for the haw-haw stuff, was mistaken 
for somebody else, rehearsed for fif- 
teen minutes, discovered, and bade good 
orning. It-was then Mrs. Packard 
“suggested that I try my luck at musical 
shows. 

I must have been pretty rotten, for 
“most of them were willing to give me 

chance. Always they’d look me over, 
ote the outward signs of prosperity, 
and give me a rehearsal. After which 
sometimes they’d offer an excuse and 
sometimes they wouldn’t, the answer 
‘being the same in both cases. It seemed, 
‘sifting things down, that I was right 
in figure for leading business, and while 
my singing voice was better left undis- 
turbed, I could make out all right if— 

I was told this so often, and the i's 
became so bewildering, that the next 
time I decided to be a juvenile, when it 
was explained that I was too tall for 
' such parts and besides, while I could 
» dance, I looked too heavy and big, es- 
pecially with a slim young woman for 
| a partner. 
© I was getting rash enough to think 
| of chorus again, where I used to depend 
_ upon my height pretty much as a girl 
» depends upon her looks for an engage- 
» ment. Once or twice I thought of Robin. 
| There was nothing, not a line, in the 
| papers about her, but I knew from the 
© London Playbill that she was still at 
| the Royal Alexandra in “The Affair of 
» Dorothea.” As things went from bad 
© to worse I began to ask myself if, 
| after all, I wasn’t a fool to have allowed 
| them to cast me off the way they did. 
' Toward the last I had become little 
better than a lackey for my wife and 
| Marcus Gold, it is true, but the berth 
» was pleasant indeed, compared with 
» what I had to put up with here in New 
York, and I had always been sure of 
My next meal. 

Once I even thought of demanding 
Money by cable, and several times I sat 
_Way into the night composing regular 
black-hand letters, only to tear them up 


the next morning before I reached the 
postoffice station. But it was bitter to 
know that they were reveling in the 
conquest of London while I walked 
Broadway day after day, eager for even 
a twenty-dollar job. 

Then I met a fellow named Harrison, 
whom I had known fairly well in the 
days when we were both in the chorus 
of “The Strollers.” He was a good 
looking chap and that let him out, for 
he seemed to think that nothing else 
mattered, and was lazy and without 
ambition. 

Under other circumstances I wouldn’t 
have bothered to return his salute, but 
I felt tired and hungry and broken, and 
I was glad to talk with anybody who’d 
take the time to talk with me, Naturally 
I didn’t tell him just where I stood, but 
he must have guessed, for he invited 
me to dinner. 

“It’s with a skirt,” he explained. “Oh, 
sure, come along! I’m leaving town to- 
morrow, to tell you the truth, and I’ve 
half an idea that she’ll kick a rumpus. 
Lives at the Irvington with her mother, 
about forty-odd, I’d say, and she’s got 
the money. Now, you’re not butting in 
at all—and she’ll be glad to see you; 
she likes boys.” 

I went with him. I hadn’t eaten a 
real dinner for weeks, and the tempta- 
tion was too great. Our hostess was 
known on the stage as Dorothy Adams, 
and she was a pretty, faded little woman 
of excellent family, with some money 
and a son at Harvard, Her mother lived 
with her, and when Dorothy wasn’t 
working, which was most of the time, 
she was fond of running around to first 
nights and professional matinées with 
a young man in tow. 

It was a bully dinner. And I liked 
the little woman herself too. Before we 
left, she cornered me and went through 
a long explanation about a pair of seats 
she happened to have for the Sam Ber- 
nard opening at the Casino, Monday 
night. 

“A friend of mine saw the piece in 
Boston and he says it’s rather good fun,” 
she said. “There’s a new leading woman 
he goes into raptires over too—she’s 
from London and her name is Kitty 
Gordon.” 
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All this time Harrison kept kicking 
my shins, when, suddenly, I had enough 
and I turned and kicked him back. Then 
we said good-night. I went on ahead 
‘and I think he kissed her. 

“She’s a good little sort,” he said as 
we walked back to Broadway. 

“Seems a thoroughbred,” I remarked. 

“Tf she likes a fellow there’s nothing 
she wont do for him,” he added. 

I glanced at him and smiled. 

“Can she get him a job?” I asked. 

“Can’t land one herself,” he laughed. 
“Tt’s this way, you see: Dorothy’s too 
old to do the sort of parts she fancies, 
and even if she wasn’t, they say she 
can’t act worth a cent. But she likes 
the glitter, the life, and she likes to 
think she’s a part of it all. Well, she’s 
always there with the money. I’ve seen 
all the shows on Broadway with Doro- 
thy—and taxicabs and suppers thrown 
in for good measure. And she can’t 
marry you; got a husband in Europe 
with another lady—devout Catholic, and 
all that. Webb, I’ve had my little say, 
haven’t I?” 

“You’ve spoken volumes!” 

“And while she’s not sweet sixteen, 
she looks what you said—a thorough- 
bred. I’ve never been ashamed of her.” 

“Guess not.” 

“Then why in hell didn’t you clinch 
it, take her up on the Casino proposi- 
tion?” he demanded, half laughing, 
half angry. “Here you are on your up- 
pers and a good thing comes along and 
you let it slip. Now don’t you go getting 
the wrong impression. I’m not shaking 
her. But there’s a little girl in the Brian 
show—don’t laugh!” 

“T’m not.” 

“Well, anyway, she’s the one girlie. 
Dorothy will be minus an escort to-mor- 
row and since she’s taken a fancy to 
you, and you’re without an engagement 
at present—but suit yourself.” 

I wanted to, bad. It seemed such a 
simple thing too—just to trot around 
with a woman whom you felt perfectly 
sure would never do any but the right 
thing. And her dinner was wonderfully 
good. The very thought of Cod’s and 
Child’s. made me weak. But— 

“You know I’m a family man, Har- 
rison,” said I. 
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He wheeled round and eyed me with — 
a broadening grin. q 
“You know I clean forgot about 7 
that,” he cried. “You did have a wife © 


when we were with Wilson—that’s — 


right! What’s become of her?” 4 
“Home with my people,” I lied cheer- 7 


fully. “There’s a kid too, you know.” @ 


“My God!” he said, half to himself. — 
“Don’t things turn out funny ?” a 
We were at Broadway. For a moment 


we stopped and he held ogt his hand | 


before we parted, one going north, the 
_ south on the great white thorough- 
are. 

“Of course that let’s me out,” I said, 

Harrison nodded. “If you feel that 
way about it,” he retorted. “I meant 
it as a friendly tip. No harm done, I 
hope ?” 

“None in the world,” I assured him. 
“Good-by and good luck.” 

“That last goes double for you,” he 
cried, and waved his hand and was gone, 

All the same, for an entire week I 
thought of Dorothy Adams each time I 
left the house for a meal in some cheap © 
lunch room. Once I telephoned to her 
hotel, but she was not in. Then I saw — 
in front of a theatre in Forty-second 
Street a poster which went something 


like this: 


SOON 
“THE IRIS GIRL” 
WITH 
FLEURY WILLETT 
- AND 
100 OTHERS 


If this happened to be anything else 
but a real chronicle of facts, I would 
never stop to say that I have depended 
pretty much all through my stage career — 
upon my friends higher up for engage- 
ments, The white and blue poster, an 
artistic thing with Archie Gunn’s name 
fastened to it, told me as plainly as 
words could do that at last I had found 
a job of some kind. For without the 
slightest hesitancy or shame I sought 
out Fleury Willett and laid my case at 
her feet. 

Fleury was prosperous. It was written 
all over her, and I was glad of it too, 
for no girl ever deserved success more 
than did she. It happened that we had 


known each other for a long, long time; | 
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in fact, we had capered in the chorus 
of the old Wilson show together nearly 
eight years ago, and Fleury knew all 
there was to know about Robin and my- 
self. Now that I learned she was to be 
featured in a big Broadway production 
I wasn’t surprised; she was a girl cut 
out for big things, and while many per- 
sons speak of her as being hard and 
cold, I am sure there is not a mean bone 
in her body. 

“T thought they would drop you when 
they had got the last breath there was 
in you,” she said, when I told her the 
story of my parting with Robin in Lon- 
don. “It is an outrage. At least half of 
the royalties on that play should go to 
you. I’d go to law about it, Tony.” 

“No use,” I said. “Besides, lots of it 
I lifted from other plays—a bit here, 
a line there. Gold knows this—I’m 
afraid to make a fuss.” 

“Nonsense! Everybody steals other 
people’s ideas nowadays!” she laughed. 

Then I came out and asked her point 
blank for work of. some kind in her 


company, 
“Certainly!” she cried. “I don’t know 


what it will be, but I’ll find room for 
you, somewhere.” 

The next morning I reported at the 
theatre and was handed a part—two 
“sides” and the barytone music in a 
quartette. The salary, which was the 
most important part to me, was fifty 
dollars—and I will say here in paren- 
thesis that this was the largest figure I 
ever received. 

At lunch hour, Fleury came to me and 
asked me what I thought of my part. 
It was that of a rich young American 
doing Europe and was hardly discerni- 
ble from the choristers. 
~ “You can make out with it very well, 
Tony, although, of course, you’ll have to 
go in training,” she said in her matter 
of fact way. “If you had done that this 
summer I'll wager you’d have found 
it easy to secure a berth elsewhere— 
perhaps better than I can offer you.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with me, 
Fleury?” I asked, coloring a little at 
her tone. 

“Old pal,” she told me then, her hand 
on my shoulder, and something like 
man to man, “you’ve gotten careless, 


You—you’re going to seed. How old are 
you? Not thirty, eh?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

oo you've got to pull up—that’s 
all, 

“Is it as bad as all that?” I asked. 

“Yes. You ought to be in constant 
demand for musical comedy. Granted 
that you can neither dance nor sing very 
much; but your appearance is good— 
‘ior ought to be. Instead of that, you let 
yourself go all to pieces. You’ve got 
young ways and a young voice yet, but 
you’ve got fat and coarse—too much ~ 
waist, too much jaw, and no muscles. 
Had you thought of following McIn- 
tyre in ‘The Traveling. Salesman?’ ” 

“Fleury,” I said, “I’m ashamed of my- 
self to have let you find me this way. 
And for you to give me the part—” 

“Wouldn’t you do as much for me?” 
she demanded. 

“You know it!” 

“Well, then, get down to training,” 
she cried, with a little movement of her 
hands. “If you’ve a mind to, you can 
win out, and I think, if I were you, 
I’d like Robin Wood to find me in 
clover when she arrives on Broadway. 
It’s only an overnight step into the 
leading man’s shoes, you know.” 

For a moment I was silent. Then 
I asked: 

“Is Robin Wood going to play on 
Broadway this year?” 

“Yes. The same people will take care 
of her who have me,” she said. “It 
isn’t announced yet, but she will open 
some time in November at one of their 
smaller houses, playing ‘The Affair of 
Dorothea.’ Moberly told me; he said 
she had done the part in London for 
nearly one hundred times and that they 
felt certain she would make a big success 
here in New York. Also he informed me 
that Robin Wood was an American by 
birth but that she had been living in 
England for years.” 

“T don’t understand why Marcus Gold 
would consent to her appearing under 
another’s management,” I puzzled. “It 
has been the dream of his life to play 
Robin on Broadway—and ‘you know he~ 
has her tied up with an ironclad con- 
tract for the next ten years.” 

Fleury laughed drily, 
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“This happened to be the only way 
the pair of them could get into New 
York,” she explained. “Next season, 
mark my words, Robin Wood will have 
but one manager and he will be your 
estimable Mr. Gold. At present he must 
lay low, but, oh, next year!” 

The following week was a busy one 
for all connected with “The Iris Girl.” 
We rehearsed twice a day, and besides 
that I went regularly, between times, to 
a private gymnasium whose instructor 
promised to make me into a perfect 
Apollo Belvedere in time for the open- 
ing night. It was all torture to a man 
who had done no athletics for eight 
years, and I think but for Fleury I 
would have given it up and gone in for 
character parts, in the future. But she 
insisted and in the end I won. 

The night of the premiére of “The Iris 
Girl” we walked home to her hotel some- 
time in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. There was no need to wait for the 
papers—the operetta had succeeded be- 
yond all expectations. 

She had refused to take a taxicab, 
and we turned out of West Forty- 
fifth Street and onto Broadway. 

Suddenly she said, as if she had been 
thinking it over for a long, long time: 

“Do you know, Tony, I heartily wish 
you were a woman or else I was a 
man?” 

“Of all the fool wishes to wish to- 
night of all nights!” I returned lightly. 

“T mean it. Because then we might be 
friends, good friends,” she said; “and 
now, you know, we can’t.” 

“IT don’t see why?” I began hotly, 
when she checked me. 

“Our associates make it impossible, 
Tony. Already at the theatre there is 
talk—oh, I hear the gossip! Everyone 
knows that another man was let go to 
make room for you in the company. 
Every time we go out together there are 
winks and shrugs. I want to ask Mober- 
ley to give you Alwyn to understudy, 
but I am afraid. You know what my 
life has been, Tony, and you know there 
is nothing left me but friendship, and 
that I may not have because of the 
world and his wife and what they will 
think.” 
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“Tf you will name me the man—” 
cried, and again she stopped me. 


“It is not a man; it is men—and © 


” 
! 


women!” she said. “For myself I don’t — 
ie 2 snap of my fingers, but you—” 

“Yes. Robin must hear of it, since she 
will be in New York, a few blocks away, 
and under the same management. I 
heard them speak of the drive we took 
in the Park last Sunday night when I 
was exhausted from rehearsing all day 
and wanted to get out in the air before 
I went to bed. And they know every 
time we dine together—when and where. 
Oh, Robin will hear the newest Broad- 
way scandal, never fear!” 

“But nobody knows what Robin and 
I are to each other,” I said, 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Fleury,” I said then, “I’ll leave the 
company to-morrow morning if you 
want me to. I wont starve, you know. 
For myself, I don’t care, and what Robin 
thinks doesn’t matter that to me. There’s 
no ‘making-up’ there; we’re done—each 
with the other, Of that I’m sure. But 
— You’re right ; we mustn’t let them 
talk.” 

“Tony, a woman feels half ashamed 
to be just decent and respectable here 
in New York,” she said, with a mirth- 
less laugh. “I guess I can survive it 
somehow, for I want your friendship. 
And it can only be that—always, clear 
to the end, you know. The only man 
I ever cared two straws for—well, he 
laughed at me when he—he shouldn’t. 
I was merely a little chorus girl then, 
but it cured me. Now I have a lover 
who refuses to share me with any mere 
man: it is the theatre. But I do want a 
friend—just that.” 

We were at her hotel, and I held out 
my hand. 

“Good-night,” I said. “See. you some- 
time to-morrow.” 

“Good-night, Tony,” she returned, 
with a brisk shake. “I wont say any- 
thing so foolish as ‘God bless you’ but— 
no rehearsal to-morrow, eh? Stop for 
me and we'll go for a tramp in the Park? 
All right?” 

“O, K.,” I nodded, and hurried off 
in the direction of my lodgings. 





Little Stories of 
The New Plays 


Brief sketches giving just the 
information you want about 
the recent theatrical offerings 


“THE CONSPIRACY” 


(By Robert Baker and John Emer- 
son) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Winthrop Clavering John Emerson 
John Howell Francis Byrne 
Enrico Savelli Georgio Majeroni 
Victor Holt Willet Barton 
Margaret Holt Jane Grey 
Juanita Perez Helena Rapport 


ICTOR HOLT—whose sister 
V Margaret Holt five years previ- 
ously had suffered a terrible ex- 
perience at the hands of the “‘ White Slav- 
ers” upon her arrival in New York—has 
risen to the office of District Attorney 
and has been the persistent foe of these 
criminals, He is also hunting down a 
coterie of criminals known as ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Band,” at the head of which are En- 
rico Savelli and Juanita Perez. Margaret 
aids her brother in the work and acts as 
his secret agent. Their investigations 
send her into the office of Pedro Alvarez, 
alias James Morton, as a stenographer, 
and just as she is procuring the evidence 
that will send Morton and all his aids 
to prison, Morton discovers her identity 
and mission, and in a scuffle the girl 
is forced to kill him in self defense. 
Suspicion falls upon Juanita Perez, 
who visits Morton that same afternoon, 
but who really is his accomplice. 
Margaret escapes down the fire-escape 
and goes to an Italian restaurant where 
she has learned her brother has been 
lured by one of Morton’s men — who 
intend to kidnap him. She reaches 

















there the moment he is forced into a 
cab by the kidnapers, and although 
she tries to give the alarm, the men 
attack her. She is saved from their 
violence by Jack Howell, a newspa- 
per reporter. 
thought of the crime she has committed, 
makes her way to a night refuge, arriv- 
ing there shortly before Howell, who 
has been sent to “write up” the place. 
Thinking herself alone, Margaret tele- 
phones her uncle about her brother’s 
kidnaping and advises him that she has 
the list of the Scarlet Band with her. 
Howell enters the room unseen by 
Margaret, overhears the message, and 
forces her story from her. The girl 
confesses to him, and Howell proceeds 
to aid her. Through Howell, Margaret 
secures employment as amanuensis to 
Winthrop Clavering, a writer of current 
event ‘‘thrillers’” for the daily papers. 
His present story is based on the 
Morton murder, and to Margaret’s 
horror, with almost unbelievable in- 
genuity, Clavering’s fiction coincides, 
as it progresses, with the facts in the 


case. 

Howell has learned the place of Holt’s 
detention, and, after Clavering, sus- 
pecting Margaret’s identity, has com- 
pelled her to tell him the truth, the 
reporter and Clavering trick the leaders 
of the Scarlet Band— Juanita and 
Savelli and Weinberg —into Claver- 
ing’s apartment and into custody. 
Holt is freed, and Howell and Margaret 
are affianced. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 
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Margaret, frightened at. 
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“A GOOD LITTLE DEVIL” 


(By Rosemonde Gerard and Maurice 
Rostand. Adapted by Austin 
'  §trong) 


CAST 
Ernest Lawford 
" Iva Merlin 
William Norris 
Ernest Truex 
Edward Connelly 
Etienne Girardot 


Mrs. Mac Miche 
Charles MacLance 


Laura Grant 


hought-From-Afar, 
Georgia Mae Fursman 
Lord Colington of Pilrig...Henry Stanford 
Lady Rosalind Jeanne Towler 


Charles MacLance is a little orphan 
boy who lives with his miserly old aunt, 
Mrs. MacMiche. Betsy, maid to Mrs. 
MacMiche, whom Charles calls “Little 
White Bonnet,” is as kind as she can 
be to the lad, who is most cruelly treated 
and who attempts to revenge himself 
on his aunt by playing all sorts of 
pranks. His aunt has the habit of ad- 
dressing the portrait of “‘my late 
husband General MacMiche” for ad- 
vice, and only too frequently, Charles, 
secreted behind the oval picture of the 
valiant General, startles the really 
wicked old woman with his replies. 

Forced to sleep in an icy garret, rat- 
infested and spider-hung, the lad who 
has never known a mother dreams there 
of her; and the fairies come in through 
the battered roof to keep him company. 
Mrs. MacMiche decides to rid herself 
of the lad by sending him to “The Big 
Black School” atop the hill. 

Old Nick, Sr., and Old Nick, Jr., who 
are a two-volume edition of Old Man 
Squeers, come after the boy. Charles is 
heart-broken at thought of going to the 
school, for then he no longer can visit 
with his little blind friend Juliet, in her 
flower garden. Juliet and Betsy have 
mutual grief at the departure of Charles, 
for Betsy’s lover Oliver, an impecunious 
poet, also goes to the big school to teach. 

Two years later, at vacation time, 
Oliver helps the poor lads, sick-hearted 
at seeing the wealthier boys going home 

‘for their holidays, to escape disguised as 
tramps and bandits. Following Charles’ 
lead, the company eventually arrives in 
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Juliet’s garden, where Juliet has be 
left alone by her elder sister Marian while 
the elder girl has run to a neighbor’s on | 
an errand. The boys are preceded to © 
the garden by the visiting fairies whom — 
Charles, who was once wont to serve as | 
eyes for Juliet, had taught the little girl 7 
to know. a 
Charles arrives and says he loves © 
Juliet dearly. The boys romp on the © 
lawn, throwing off their wigs and beards © 
and cloaks, In the midst of their fun, 7 
Mrs. MacMiche and the pair of Old 7 
Nicks are heard approaching. The dis- ~ 
guises are reassumed under Oliver’s | 
direction, and the pseudo-highwaymen ~ 
frighten their tyrants severely. Charles © 


even forces a bag of gold from his aunt © 


and hurls it into the well. When she ~ 
weeps for her gold, the boy cannot stand ~ 
sight of her tears, reveals himself and © 
jumps into the well for the money. 4 

Immediately Charles has restored the ~ 
precious purse, he is set upon, beaten, © 


again called ‘‘a scorpion” and taunted ~ 


with threats of the fearful punishments ~ 
that shall be his on his return to the © 
school. Charles breaks from the em- ~ 
brace of his tormentors and asks his ~ 
comrades if they “‘remember the little 
boy the masters killed by their cruelty?” 
Then Charles makes a lengthy appeal — 
for mercy for children. “‘Children are so. ™ 
fragile and weak men and 


women are fragile too, and must have = 


tenderness.” The Old Nicks handcuff 
the lad, but are interrupted by the 
arrival of a doctor, a lawyer, a solicitor, 
and their retinue. Charles’ uncle m 
London has died and left him millions 
of pounds sterling, handsome estatesand ~ 
a dozen titles—not the least of whichis — 
“Lord Colington of Pilrig.” Mrs. Mac- 
Miche kisses the fad for the first time in ~ 
his life. The boys weep. Charles prom- ~ 


ises undying loyalty and an early return : . 
to his friends, and is borne off to Buck- 


ingham Palace, where he promptly © 
forgets all about them. a 
Ten years later Charles is summoned ~ 
home by a letter from his aunt, who has 
discovered that she really loved the boy 
after all. He returns in answer to the 
summons, arrogant, neglectful, drawn 
back by a childish memory that his 
aunt’s estates are vast. He brings with 
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him a party of London peers and peer- 
esses, among them his fiancée, Lady 
Rosalind. They mock at the home. 
Charles sends them apologetically to 
Juliet’s' garden. When they are gone, 
odd tricks of memory goad him. His 
former self—the child Charles—appears 
and rebukes him, and after a long 
struggle, his better self is reborn. To 
Lady Rosalind he bequeaths his estates 
and asks only his freedom to wed Juliet 
and stay with his aunt and be happy. 
Oliver sells a book; and Betsy and he 
arrange for their wedding while the 
fairies restore Juliet’s sight and Mrs. 
MacMiche’s health. 
(Produced by David Belasco.) 


“THE ARGYLE CASE” 


(By Harriet Ford, Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins and William J. Burns) 


Asche Kayton Robert Hilliard 


Bruce Argyle Calvin Thomas 
James T. Hurley Alphonz Ethier 
Dr. Frederick Kreisler.. Bertram Marburgh 
Joe Manning Joseph Tuohy 
Mrs. Martin Selene Johnson 
Mary Masuret Stella Archer 
Mrs. W: 


Bruce Argyle, whose father has been 
found dead in their library, employs 
Asche Kayton, head of the Kayton 
Detective Bureau, to trace the murderer 
of Mr. Argyle, Sr., and free of suspicion 
his foster sister, Mary Masuret. Bruce 
and his father have been at swords’ 
points for years, and Mary has been 
made sole heiress to the Argyle millions. 
Mrs. Wyatt, the housekeeeper, informs 
Kayton that Mr. Argyle had declared 
that he intended to reinstate Bruce as 
his heir. The family are as positive of 
a innocence as the public is of her 
guilt. 

Kayton discovers that Mary’s real 
mother, Nellie Marsh, alias Mrs. Martin, 
who has served a term in San Quentin 
for counterfeiting, is—with her husband, 
Dr. Frederick Kreisler—living in New 
York. By the Bertillon method Kayton 
convinces himself that Mrs. Martin 
was in the library when Argyle was 
killed, taking this clue from finger- 
prints left on the table near which the 


body was found. Kayton sends Mary 
Masuret as a lodger into Mrs. Martin’s_ 
home, trapping the mother into giving 
shelter to her own child, much against 
the mother’s will. He rents an attic 
in the house next that where Kreisler 
is coining his counterfeit money. 

Aided by Mary, Kayton hides a 
dictograph in the window and stations 
Manning and a corps of men at the other 
connection in the adjacent attic, 
Through the dictograph the conversa- 
tion carried on between Mrs. Martin © 
and Kreisler and the gradually assemb- 
ling band, including Hurley,—who 
makes an incautious call to gloat over 
his supposed baffling of Kayton,—gives 
the detective all the evidence needed to 
convict the counterfeiters and to con- 
vince himself that Hurley killed Argyle. 
Hurley attempts to throw this crime on 
Mrs. Martin, but Kayton bluffs Hurley 
into the truth. Kreisler suicides when 
the Martin house is raided. Mrs. Martin 
slips away to the exile which is her 
punishment. And Kayton finds that 
he has not only solved his case but won 
the heart of Mary as well. 

(Produced by Klaw and Erlanger.) 


“RACKETTY-PACKETTY 
HOUSE” 


(By Frances Hodgson Burnett) 


Queen Crosspatich, 
Mona Lysbeth Hungerford 
Little Green Workers, 

May Westervelt, the Turner Twins, 
Giadys Bradley, the Rogers Twins, 
Alice Green, Pauline Morse, 

Harriet E. Mendel 
Madeline Reynolds 


Cynthia 
Marie Pinckard 


New Nurse 


oT ee Re ee BES J. 
The Princess 
Peter Piper 


Lady Patricia Vere De Vere, 


Baby Esmond 
Duchess of Tidyshire Alma Sedley 
The Chorus 


Cynthia and the New Nurse regard 
with disdain the doll’s house, and its 
inmates, that once belonged to Cyn- 
thia’s grandmother. Indeed, Cynthia 
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calls it quite rudely ‘‘Racketty-Packetty 
‘House,”’ and is willing to send it down- 
Stairs to be burned. Old Nurse doesn’t 
like to see the old doll’s house thus 
shabbily treated, for she remembers 
when Cynthia’s mother had loved it 
and its dolls, and Cynthia’s mother’s 
mother before her. The little Green 
Workers, who always help out the good 
fairies and whom nobody ever sees—but 
whom we all of us feel at those times 
when we are stopped from doing a bad 
‘action by an unexpected tweak in the 
knee or blinding of the eye, or moved to 
a good deed by a warm impulse right 
- around the heart—these, with Queen 
Crosspatch of the fairies, are still other 
champions of Racketty-Packetty House 
and its inmates. 

Cynthia has a spick-and-span new 
doll’s house that she calls Tidyshire 
Castle and which is filled with titled 
dollies and presided over by the Duchess 
of Tidyshire. The dolls in Racketty- 
Packetty House all have funny names, 
such as Ridiklis and Peter Piper and 
Dr. Gustibus. They have good times 
among themselves, do these dollies, but 
they always have to stop stock still in 
whatever they are doing any time a 
human being approaches—which makes 
some very awkward disturbances in the 
kitchen work. Now Lady Patricia Vere 
de Vere is the daughter of the Duchess 
of Tidyshire, but she breaks her leg and 
has to go to the shop to be mended. 
When she is sent home, the footman by 
mistake puts this aristocratic dolly down 
in the middle of Racketty-Packetty 
House instead of Tidyshire Castle. 

But Lady Patricia is a very democrat- 
ic dolly in spite of her aristocracy. She 

in love with Peter Piper but is 
tudely dragged from his arms by her 
mother, the Duchess, and taken back to 
Tidyshire Castle. The New Nurse tells 
the footman to take Racketty-Packetty 
House downstairs and burn it, but the 
little Green Workers and Queen Cross- 
patch conspire to defeat this end. 

Cynthia puts the dolls to bed, playing 
that they are ill,and goes away with New 
Nurse to be made tidy for the approach- 
ing visit of the little Princess, the 
Queen’s grand-daughter. The dolls of 
Racketty-Packetty House, led by Peter 


Piper, who is dying of love for Lady 
Patricia, go calling on the dolls in 
Tidyshire Castle and do Red Cross 
service in removing blisters, mustard 
plasters and bringing ice. They make a 
stealthy retreat to Racketty-Packetty 
House and barely escape being caught 
by Cynthia and the Little Princess. 
Her little Royal Highness is not at all 
captivated by the nice new shining doll’s 
house — Tidyshire Castle — but falls 
madly in love with Racketty-Packetty 
House, which she says is just like the 
doll’s house her grandmother used to 
have. Cynthia presents the Princess 
with Racketty-Packetty House and its 
dollies, and of course Lady Patricia goes 
too. Peter Piper, now a resident of a 
royal nursery, marries the doll of his 
choice and lives happily ever after. 
(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“BLACKBIRDS” 
(By Henry James Smith) 


CAST 
Suzanne Mathilde Cottrelly 
Leonie Sobatsky Laura Hope Crews 
The Honorable Neville Trask .H. B Warner 
Ada Dwyer 
Mrs. Edna Crocker Ethel Winthro: 
Arline Crocker Jean Galbrait 
Howard Crocker James Bradbury 
The Honorable Neville Trask, the son 
of an English nobleman (whose future 
is blighted by the bar sinister) is a plain 
confidence man working in polished 
paths. So is Leonie Sobatsky, a Polish 
exil, the daughter of a counterfeiter 
and early wedded to a man she despises. 
Trask is an all-round adventurer of 
fortune. Leonie is a smuggler who has 
wonderful success in bringing jewels 
into the country directly under the eyes 
of the most lynx-orbed of inspectors. 
Trask, Leonie and the Crockers—a 
family of parvenus from Detroit—all 
meet on shipboard. Trask and Leonie 
fall in love, each unsuspecting the 
other’s shadiness. Now the Crockers 
possess a wonderful and fabulously 
valuable Persian prayer-rug. Leonie has 
a counterfeit of this, and she wants to 
substitute the counterfeit for the real 
and make off with the Mohammedan 
prie-dieu. Trask is attempting to effect 
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a marriage between Arline Crocker and 
his fictitious brother, who is represented 
as a nobleman of title and parts. For his 
services Trask demands a goodly bro- 
ker’s fee. 

Trask and Leonie, and Leonie’s more 
than clever maid Suzanne, contrive to 
get themselves invited to visit the 
Crockers in their Western home. Before 
their arrival in Detroit however, Leonie, 
being too much of a woman to deceive 
the man she finds herself in love with, 
tells Trask, when he insists upon making 
love toher, about her shadowy character, 
Trask laughs and confesses his own lack 
of integrity. “‘A pair of blackbirds,” he 
phrases it aptly enough. 

Leonie is about to make off with the 
prayer-rug from the parlor of the old 
Detroit home when the gossipy and 
neglected old grandmother puts “the 
fear of God” into the girl’s heart. 
Now Trask is about to be extradited 
for a murder which he is accused of 
having committed in London. When 
Leonie learns of this and hears the 
grandmother relate how anyone who 
tried to take the prayer-rug from God, 
to whom it had belonged for many 
centuries, would bring ill-luck upon 
himself and anyone he loved, her cour- 
age fails her. She has the genuine rug 
safely in her possession, but manages to 
replace it and bends her energies in 
helping Trask to escape. She plans to 
accompany him to Nome where, so they 
hint most vaguely, they “will run a 
little casino of their own.” 

(Produced by Henry Miller.) 


\ 


“EVA” 


(Adapted by Glen Macdonough from 
the German of Messrs, Willner 
and Bodansky. Music by 
Franz Lehar) 


CAST 
BMPOUSEE Soc. ee T. J. McGrane 
Voisi: John Daly Murphy 
Sallie Fisher 


The operatives of a Belgian glass 
factory have adopted as their daughter 
the beautiful Eva, an orphan. Octave 
Flaubert, a young Parisian rounder of 


the worst type, inherits the works and — 
comes out for an inspection. Eva is 
selected to read the address of welcome 
—which Voisin, the factory manager 
has written—to Octave, who is capti- 
vated by her beauty and immediately - 
determines to possess her, 

The next evening, Octave gives a gay 
ball to a party of Parisian friends. Eva 
has stolen out and is caught peeping in 
at the window. Octave persuades her 
to come in, and she is dressed in a frock 
of Ellie’s—one of the Parisian. dancers 
there—and forced to participate in the 
decidedly riotous pleasures of the even- 
ing. The factory operatives, headed by 
old Larousse, who has trailed Eva to 
Octave’s mansion, appear in a maddened 
mob. Larousse rebukes Octave and is 
put off the grounds. Fearful lest Eva’s 
honor is at stake, the mob demands the 
return of the girl to them. Octave says 
he is going to marry her. This satisfies 
the mob and it withdraws. Eva too 
believes what Octave has said, but 
afterward discovers that he intends to 
substitute a pearl necklace and a gay 
farewell for a wedding ring. 

Ashamed and heartbroken, Eva runs 
away to Paris and apprentices herself to 
a milliner. She is sent to deliver a hat 
to Ellie one snowy afternoon. Eva 
arrives at Ellie’s house wet and chilled. 
Ellie is giving a reception, at which 
Octave is present. Ellie dislikes the hat, 
and while scolding about it, gives it to 
Eva, at the same time throwing a 
magnificent cloak about the shoulders 
of the shivering girl. Octave unexpect- 
edly enters, and catching sight of Eva 
thus resplendent, recoils from her, 
thinking she has strayed into the prim- 
rose path. He has not been able to 
forget during the five months that have 
passed since he has seen her, and while 
he has been unwilling to marry her, has 
felt.sure she would remain as pure and 
innocent as he has known her to be. He 
starts to reproach her, but Eva throws 
off the finery and stands before him in 
her cheap, soaked. clothing. Octave, 
repentant and with a heart bursting 
with love, begs her to marry him; and, 
forgiving him, she assents happily. 

(Produced by Messrs. Klaw and 
: Erlanger.) 
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“PEG O’ MY HEART” 
(By J. Hartley Manners) 


Emilie Melville 
Christine Norman 
Hassard Short 
Reginald Mason 

Peg Laurette Taylor 

Montgomery Hawkes .Clarence Handyside 

Lord Gerald Adair H. Reeves-Smith 

Nathaniel Kingsnorth, stricken with 
a lingering but incurable malady, re- 
pents of his cruelty years before to his 
younger sister Angela—who had mar- 
ried, against the wishes of her family, an 
improvident Irish agitator, and to escape 
the censoring of her relatives, had 
emigrated to America with her hus- 
band. When her baby girl Margaret, or 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” was a few months 
old, Angela wrote her brother for aid 
and he had brusquely refused. Now, 
wishing to make atonement to the sister 
he had loved so dearly, the old man 
tries to find his niece, and learning that 
she is living in destitute circumstances 
in New York, he sends her passage 
money to England and begs her father, 
Michael O’Connell, to let the girl visit 
‘her English relatives. 

Before Peg reaches England, Nathan- 
iel Kingsnorth dies. Peg is left bene- 
ficiary of her uncle’s fortune, under 
peculiar conditions. She is to inherit an 
income of five thousand pounds a year 
after she is twenty-one, provided she 
can prove herself worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the Kingsnorth family. Mr. 
Kingsnorth’s will further stipulates 
that it is his wish that his widowed 
sister, Mrs. Chichester, who is Peg’s 
maternal aunt, shall undertake to give 
the girl the requisite polishing. 

‘This news reaches Mrs. Chichester 
the morning that her solicitor informs 
her that the bank which has sponsored 
her entire fortune has closed its doors. 
And therefore, because of the money, 
Mrs. Chichester consents to receive Peg. 
Mrs. Chichester’s two children, Ethel 
and Alaric, are decided snobs, and 
proceed to make life miserable for poor, 
awkward, red-headed Peg. 

The next four weeks duplicate the 
horrors of the inquisition for Peg. She 
makes but one friend—a stalwart, 


good-looking chap whom Peg knows ’ 


merely as “Jerry,” but who is really a: 7 


wealthy Irish nobleman, Sir Gerald © 
Adair. ; 

Peg does not know that the Chiches- 
ters are dependent upon the thousand 
pounds paid them on her account,—in 7 
fact her uncle’s will stipulates she shall ~ 
be kept in ignorance of the testament ~ 
and its conditions,—and is made to 
believe that she is the recipient of the 
Chichesters’ charity. Mrs. ‘Chichester © 
wishes Alaric to attempt to marry Peg © 
on account of the money, but Alaric ~ 
rebels and Peg refuses. Ethel has been 
having a clandestine love affair with 
Christopher Brent—a married man, 

“Jerry” invites Peg and Ethel to ~ 
accompany him to a dance. Mrs. Chi- -~ 
chester refuses permission. Ethel de- 
clines. Peg rebels, and steals away after 
the household is asleep for a two-hours’ 
revel. ‘Jerry’ works upon her better 
nature, and the girl promises to study 
and try and please her aunt. On their 
return home, they intercept Ethel and 
Brent on the point of eloping. ‘‘Jerry” 
meets Brent on the outside of the house; 
and Peg, as she enters the hall, finds 
Ethel with her jewel bag ready for 
flight. Peg stops Ethel’s departure, and 
when in the struggle a jardiniére is 
knocked down stairs and the family 
rush on the scene, Peg forestalls trouble ~ 
by whipping into Ethel’s hat and coat. 
and confessing to her own escapade. 
“Jerry”’ arrives after having seen. Brent 
down the road, and formally proposes 
to Peg, at the same time telling Mrs. 
Chichester that the bank that had failed 
will re-open and that she will again be 
financially independent. Ethel breaks 


into tears and reproaches herself and her —— : 


family for their unkindness to Peg, 
informing her mother how Peg has saved 
her. Peg decides she is going back to 
America. The solicitor, Mr. Hawkes, 
comes for his ‘‘report,”” accompanied by 
“Terry,” who reveals himself as the chief 
executor of Nathaniel Kingsnorth’s 
will. Although Peg’s wrath is white-hot 
when she discovers the truth about it 
all, she finally yields to ‘Jerry’s” 
persuasions to stay in England and 


marry him. 
(Produced by John Cort.) 





Three 


Actors 


And A War 


By REGINALD BARLOW 


Of “The Yellow Jacket” Company 


HE theatre as an aid to the 
successful prosecution of the 
} Boer War may seem a large 
assumption. Yet I am prepared to tes- 
tify to its influence in the prosecution 
of the British Army’s campaign in 
South Africa. For many a day on the 
veldts of the Transvaal was made 
brighter by the amateur dramatics and 
impromptu performances that amused 
the waiting soldiers, and many a long 
and weary trek, when the bands were 
left behind, was marched in quicker 
time and with greater ease because of 
the swing that came from the singing 
and whistling of current ditties of the 
music hall or comic opera stage. - 
Many of my friends have often 
wondered why I, a real “Yank,” the 
son of Minstrel Barlow, who, as far 
back as the early 80’s organized the 
Barlow, Wilson and McNeish min- 
strels—which organization afterwards 
became the Primrose and West min- 
strels—should have enlisted in behalf 
of England. I had been playing in 
stock at Winnipeg for some months, 
and had become much attached to 
Harry Arnold, a captain of the Sec- 
ond Royal Canadian Regiment, him- 
self an amateur performer of no 
mean merit. One night, sitting in my 
dressing room, he was explaining the 
preparations that were being made 
for the departure of his regiment. 
Somehow the spirit of adventure was 
so strong in me, and his enthusiasm 
so great, that I decided to enlist with 
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his company. This was on Friday; 
and within two days I was en route 
to South Africa. 

I must confess, however, that I did 
not really awaken to the situation un- 
til I was stationed just outside of 
Pretoria—and was one of between 
75,000 and 80,000 volunteers and 
regulars, 

We were there for more than a 
month, and at no time did we know 
what day we might have to proceed 
to the front. Of all things irksome 
and nerve-wearing, the worst is 
when one is expecting to go to his 
death and doesn’t get a chance to do 
it nor know when he will be the next 
victim. For victims were plentiful. 
My own company went out 118 
strong and came back with just twen- 
ty-eight of us. It wasn’t the fighting, 
however, that laid us out—although 
we took part in some severe engage- 
ments—but we had a hand-to-mouth 
fight with enteric fever, and it was 
much more fatal to us than were the 
Boers. Next to feeding the army, 
probably the most important problem 
for the commanding officer to solve 
is how to keep the men interested. 
They can’t drill and work all the time. 
They would become as stale and over- 
trained as a prize-fighter who, ex- 


pecting from day to day to fight, would 


see the mill as often postponed, for no 
reason which he could discover. Nor 
would it do to leave the men to their 
own resources during long periods of 
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enforced idleness. There would be in- 
_ €vitable sluggishness and surliness, 
_ the brewing of mischief among them- 
selves, and it would be a thing almost 
impossible to human ingenuity to 
Maintain discipline at its highest effi- 
ciency in an army as intelligent and 
as much a bunch of live wires as the 
volunteer organizations that made 
up a large part of that army in the 
field, Then, too, the sordidness, bru- 
tality, and hardships of the life of the 
‘soldier must be glossed over in some 
‘way so the men will not lose the spirit 
’ Of adventure that is so necessary—at 
least to the volunteer part of the fight- 
ing machine. Therefore, the com- 
Manding officer is mighty glad to aid 
_ those who can take the leadership in 
promoting amusement for the sol- 
_-diers. 

In the course of our stay near 
Pretoria I met Robert Lorraine, who 
made such a successful tour of this 
country in George Bernard Shaw’s 
play, “Man and Superman,” and Pat- 
tick Campbell, himself an actor and 
the husband of the famous English 
actress who bears his name. The 
former was a member of the City 
Imperial Volunteers of London, a 
tegiment made up of. wealthy scions 
of the English metropolis. They were 
familiarly spoken of as the “C. I. 
V.’s.” Unfortunately for Robert Lor- 
raine, the rank and file of this regi- 
ment, because of their having been 
‘taised in luxury and idleness, their 
Tack of training and generally poor 
physical condition, made, on the 
whole, very poor soldiers. Pat Camp- 
bell, however, belonged to a much 
more efficient arm of the service—al- 
though they were Londoners—known 
as the Yeomanry, a revival of an an- 
cient and honored branch of the sol- 
diery of other days. But if I do say it 
myself, whatever qualities we may 
have possessed or lacked as soldiers, 
we three certainly played—literally 
_and figuratively—an important part in 
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keeping “something doing” all the © 
time we were in camp. a 

One of the big things we did was to 
stage “Our Boys,” a play by Henry 
Byron, and a success on the English 
stage of London and the provinces 
for a great many years. You may 
imagine some of the difficulties we 
had to overcome when I tell you that 
aside from a copy of the text of the 
play, we had nothing that apper- 
tained to the theatre—for we were 
out in the open and had not even a 
building in which to house our au- 
dience, nor anything that would lend 
itself at first hand to our needs. 

But we were not discouraged. We 
took the open plain for our audi- 
torium and drafted from the commis- 
sariat the material with which the 
stage was built. For the foundation of 
the stage we used a solid platform of 
the boxes of hard-tack that were a 
part of the stores. For the side and 
rear walls and entrance we used more 
hard-tack boxes, and between each 
row of boxes we sandwiched store- 
cakes of chocolate. This may sound 
strange, but it will be better under- 
stood how this was done if I explain 
that chocolate is freely used as food 
and drink in the British Army. It 
comes in cakes about three feet long, 
thirty inches wide and six inches 
thick. They are hard as bricks and 
have to be broken up with an axe. 
These white cracker boxes, orna- 
mented with the chocolate bars, gave 
to the stage a color effect that was 
not half-bad, either. 

Of course, in such a large body of 
men there are bound to be some who 
can play some musical instrument or 
sing, and from among them we got 
up an orchestra. Having no instru- 
ments of any sort, we tried to borrow 
some from the natives, and as they 
were not willing to give them up vol- 
untarily, we commandeered them. In 
this way we secured a miscellaneous 
assortment of concertinas, fiddles, gui- — 
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tars, and various brass instruments, 
and while the combined ‘efforts of 
the band might have sounded curious 
to the trained ear, to us—from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles from home—it was a 
fine substitute for‘a trained symphony 
organization. We got the clothing to 
costume the parts in the same matter- 
of-fact, war-time way. 

The principal parts were taken by 
Campbell, Lorraine and myself, and 
Captain Harry Arnoldofmy company, 
who had been, in his home town in 
Canada, a leading spirit in amateur 
theatricals and operettas. We gave 
three performances of this play be- 
fore the most-enthusiastic and appre- 
ciative audiences to whom I have ever 
played. We also met with tremen- 
dous popular success in organizing 
minstrel shows, for there were many 
who ‘had little “specialties” that 
could be utilized. In one:series of per- 
formances 140°men took part. 

I remember well one march we 
made from Paardeberg to Bloemfon- 
tein—you ‘may remember it as the 
point where General Kronje was cap- 
tured. We had left the regimental 
bands and:all the equipment we could 
‘dispense with behind us, because the 
trip-was to: be a hard and long one. 
That- meant sleeping on the ground, 
sketchy meals and cutting loose from 
everything that even looked like a 
base of supplies. The days ‘were 
beastly ‘hot ‘and the nights so cold 
that whenever we were near water 
we would find it frozen by morning. 

Rations? 

Our forced march to the front was 
so rapid that the supply wagons were 
‘unable to keep up with us and our 
‘food consisted principally of ban- 
nocks, a combination of flour and 
‘muddy water, ‘cooked on flat tins 
_ greased with vaseline. 

Something had to be done to main- 
tain the spirits of the boys and hold 
‘them at fighting pitch. So some of us 
Canadians struck up, at the very top 
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of our voices, “I Guess I’ll Have to — 
Telegraph My Baby.” The effect was — 
magical; we certainly kept things 
humming. We set the pace so fast 
that Tommy Atkins could neither 
keep up with us nor see any fun in 
attempting it. And so the message 
was sent forward to us with Tommy’s 
compliments : 

“Tell those d—— fool Canadians 
to step shorter.” 

This accelerated marching makes it 
easy to understand why the Ca- 
nadian volunteers used to be first to 
reach the food supplies and water 
holes. I wonder how many realize 
what it meant to be at. the tail-end of 
the army corps when a water hole 
was reached—when at best it fre- 
quently happened that most of the 
water was stagnant and very limited 
in quantity? You know the mules and 
horses have precedence over the men, 
and they naturally stepped in the — 
water when they drank. And as each 
succeeding regiment came up to the 
hole the supply would .get muddier 
and more rank, until the last: men — 
would have to pat.and squeeze the 
mud and dig little holes to catch the 
few drops of water that would seep 
through. I have often seen them 
doing this. 

Speaking of short rations, Pat 
Campbell played a trick on me. that 
took me a long while to forgive, and 
I never shall forget. 

‘We were in camp where, as usual, 
the food was pretty short, and .one 
morning, in ways. known best to my- 
self, I had commandeered. a suckling- 
pig. I had scraped and cleaned it and 
was getting ready to cook and eat it, 
when we were given orders to march 
at once. There was nothing for me 


to do but to carry the pig with me, — 


unless I wanted to lose my tid-bit. So — 
I made a loop of its hind feet and 
hung it to my belt. 

For thirty-three miles that piece of 
pork dangled and swung at my side, 
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chafing me to a soreness and appre- 
- ciably adding to the burden of my 
knapsack and other accoutrements. 
But when I stumbled or slipped on a 
_ rock, and the pig gave me an especi- 
ally hard jolt, my mouth would water 
at the thoughts of the things I would 


do to that “beastie” when the day was 
over. 


Almost as soon as we had reached 
camp and I had shed my burden, I 
saw that Pat. Campbell was coming 
over to visit me. I told him of my pig 
and started out to find material for 
a fire. 

_. When I got back to camp there 

Was no trace of my pig. In my state 
of hunger I got fighting mad, so I 
made a search through the camp lines 
of our regiment, Then I went in the 
direction of Campbell’s regiment and 
' before I had got very close to it I 
smelled roasting pork. My nose led 
' me straight to the source of the 

fragrant odor, and there I saw two 
members of his company, with the 
"pig spitted on their bayonets, hold- 
ing it over a fire, and Pat Campbell 
‘standing there watching them. 

In a second he and I were in a dead- 
"ly earnest, rough and tumble fight— 
_ $0 furious was I at what I thought 
ah outrage. I would not have minded 
his sharing it with me, but to go and 

“let two cockneys in on it and leave 
the rightful owner out of it altogether 

-—Well! We were finally separated 
and I quieted down in a little bit. 
Then we four divided the pig among 
us. And it was such a little pig! 

This was just three days before 
Patrick Campbell was fatally wound- 
ed at Spion Kopf. 

The most successful piece of acting 
—or a vaudeville stunt, whichever 
you like—that I ever did was one 
time that I was detailed for outpost 
duty. Each night, sentries were post- 
ed in a circle of three miles about the 
camp. The guards were sent out in 
details of three, with two hours on 


picket and four hours.off. On this par- 

ticular night, when it was my turn 

off watch, I went to a hill at some” 

distance from the other men and lay ~ 
down, In the midst of a sound sleep | 
I was awakened by what seemed to — 
be a hot blast of air from the desert. 3 
When I opened my eyes I found a 4 
real live lion breathing in my face, | 
its fiery orbs, that were set in a fringe | 
of hair all about its face, piercing me © 
through. I was too much afraid to | 
stir, and lucky for me that I didn’t, 7 
for had I done so, he would undoubt- = 
edly have attacked me. 4 

I thought this moment was to be | 
my last, and in a twinkling there | 
flashed across my consciousness, like © 
a moving picture, most of the good © 
and bad events that signalized my | 
early days. But with them came an | 
idea I had read of as a child, that if = 
one would make some sudden shriek- 7 
ing, hair-raising noise, the wildest of | 
beasts would run in mortal fear. 

So, summoning with one tremen- 
dous effort all the power of my lungs, 
I let out a yell that would have 
classed the efforts of any wild man 
in captivity as the goo-goos of a coo- 
ing baby. Believe me, it had its effect, 
for that South African lion actually 
did turn tail and disappear over the 
hill as if pursued by the evil one. That 
experience took the starch out of me, 
however. A wilted rag was a rod of 
iron compared to my backbone for 
quite a little while. 

While I was playing en tour in the 
East a year ago, the medal that had 
been given me in acknowledgment of = 
my services in the Boer War, and — 
which I wore as a fob, was stolen | 
from my dressing-room, together with | 
my watch. I had to go through a lot 
of red tape to get a duplicate of that | 
medal. It has three cross-bars which © 
are inscribed with my name and régi- © 
ment, and, “Johannesburg, Onnas @ : 
Free State, Cape Colony, South | 
Africa.” 
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Whats A Woman 


To Dol 


By EFFIE SHANNON 


Star in “Years of Discretion” 


AM sometimes amused but 
i | more often angered at the way 
: the working woman (and that 
means every woman who works, be it 
iNside or outside the home) is treated. 
I do not think woman herself realizes 
w she has had to fight against tradi- 
ion, convention and habit to get the 
Place in the world where her work 
will be properly remunerated. There 
ve been no objections that I have 
und to woman's working, since our 
st parents were driven from the 
garden of Eden and were told that they 
Must earn their food by the sweat of 
eir brows: the only objections have 
en to paying her for it. 
When our savage forefathers brought 
e the spoils of the chase and threw 
great carcasses upon the floor of 


the hut, the dancing and singing were 
in the honor of the man who killed the 
animal, but the patient women who 
prepared the feast, who did all the hard 
work of curing and cooking the meat, 
were only thought worthy of the scraps 
that remained after their lords and 
masters were satisfied. This idea was 
handed down through the ages until 
civilization appeared and grew—but 
women grew also. They started all the 
arts and crafts; there is not a manu- 
factured product in the world to-day 
that did not have its conception in the 
mind of woman and its inception at her 
hands in the home. As long as these 
products were used only for the family 
where they were manufactured, women 
were allowed to make them, but when 
others came to trade for commodities 
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which some man’s woman had made 
better than any other in the small com- 
munity, he took what was given in re- 
turn as his due—for was she not “his 
woman?” 

As the population of the world in- 
creased apace, individual family life 
changed to that of communities which 
were banded together against a 
common foe. Again the women 
did all the work, while the men 
went forth to kill—either their 
own kind or some other 
animals as fierce as them- 
selves. 

The world pro- 
gressed; and. men 
began to find there 
was an easier way 
to get the things 
they wanted than 
to take them by 
force. Trade began 
to make its presence 
felt. Soon it was 
found that the things 
manufactured by the 
women in the home 
(with the most primi- 
tive of tools) could be 
made with greater 
profit if better ma- 
chinery were used and 
the work done on a 
larger scale. Then 
there came the little 
rift: ‘‘Who shall do 
this work?” asked 
woman. “I will,” an- 
swered the man. “ You 
cannot go out of your 
home;-~ besides, don’t 
forget your place is in 
the home, where you must always work 
for the love of me and mine.” 

Woman acquiesced in this, for she 
has a great, loving heart, but she soon 
found that it was not possible to make 
the small stipend given her cover the 
cost of the things she must buy from 
the manufacturer—things which she 
used to make herself and which, as her 
work was valueless, were of little ‘price 
in dollars and cents. 

“I tco must earn something,’’ she 
announced—for always, in all the ages, 
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woman has been willing to do her part. 

Then the storm broke: ‘‘There is no 
place for women to work outside the 
home.”’ 

“‘T cannot see my children suffer hun- 
ger,’ was her answer; and stubbornly 
she held her place, fighting, fighting 
every inch of the way until to-day there 
are but six vocations that women 
have not entered. Men have not 
yet seemed to awake to this fact: 
women are out of the home to stay; 
you cannot put them 
back unless the whole 
economic conditions 
of the world are 
turned backward a 
thousand years. 
They are producers 
in the world, as well 
as the world’s buy- 
ers. They accept the 

two-fold duty and 
now you will find just as 
many comfortable homes 
‘among the millions of 
4 women who work outside 
to help support them as 
there are among those 
who only work for their 
own families and spend 
the stipend allotted to 

them by their hus- 

bands. Almost all 

girls of the middle 
-and lower class to- 
-day insist upon work- 

ing at something, and 

they are _ perfectly 

right in so doing. I 

grow very tired of 

hearing this cry. that 
the young woman 
who has a home has no right to take the 
bread from the girl who must earn her 
own living. “‘Can you do the work and 
will you do it best?’’ should be the only 
questions asked. 

Again men are beginning the old, old 
war—I read the other day that some 
of them were trying to put through the 
labor unions the rule that no married 
women should work. This, of course, 
can never be done, for labor is just to 
those who labor; but it makes another 
battle to be fought over something that 
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is a foregone conclusion, when women 
should be bending every energy to 
make it possible for them to receive 
equal pay for equal work. Women have 
been too meek; they have been con- 
tented to get the places they were seek- 
ing at any price, hoping that they would 
in time be able to raise the remunera- 


tion. [hey have done this, because — 


since the world began, that is the way 
that woman has had to win her way— 
by taking man unawares. At the present 
moment there are few men who seem 
to be aware of the great change that has 
come tO women since the beginning of 
the woman’s club movement; they are 
thinking for themselves and working 
for the betterment of the race in a way 
that man with his inherited standards of 
individuality has never done. To-day 
we are intelligent and strong enough to 
demand that we should be dealt with in 
the workaday world according to our 
deserts: we should ask for nothing be- 
cause we are women. 

There is hardly one woman who 
works who does not feel that.she should 
have the right of equal suffrage—that 
she should have voice in making laws 
that are as vital to her as to her father, 
husband, brothers or sons. That silly 
cry that equality will unsex us has been 
proved untrue many, many times. It 
was only a short time ago when women 
were to be unsexed by going behind the 
counters in the stores—and the echo of 
the uproar that was raised when women 
entered the field of stenography is 
sometimes heard to-day. Going back 
farther, one might cite the trouble that 
ensued when women first attempted to 
play women’s parts upon the stage, or 
to- sing in the chorus. 

There were the same old objections, 
the same old arguments, we are having 
now when we are asking for suffrage. 
“You will lose the chivalry of men 
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when you become their equals,” some 
charming gentlemen say to us. 

This reminds me of a story I heard 
the other day. A man and a woman were 
discussing the question of votes for 
women, in a-crowded street car in which 
they both had a seat. Said the man to 
the woman: “If you get suffrage, you 
will not be given that fine chivalry which 
man nowadays gives to women—no 
man would ever offer you a seat in a 
car that is crowded like this, for in- 
stance.” 

Another woman, who was hanging 
to the strap just above him thought it 
about time for her to make “her en- 
trance” and said: “Excuse me, but I 
neither have a vote nor a seat. I cer- 
tainly would like one or the other, if as 
you say, all men will be either on an 
equality with, or chivalrous to, women.” 

She got the seat, just as women will 
get suffrage and equal pay for equal 
work; and it will be found that when 
she does, she will be a better wife, a 
_better mother, a better citizen than now 
—just as the progressive woman of.to 
day is a much better wife, mother an 
citizen than the old-fashioned woman 
was. 

Make no mistake, gentlemen: you 
are fighting in a lost cause. When man 
and woman were created, they were 
made equal in so far as they are com- 
plementary one to the other. Neither 
can say to the other, “I am the one,” 
for one cannot do without the other; 
and as one-half of anything is small or 
shriveled, so is the whole hurt. 

Each human being, whether male or 
female, deserves the same chance and 
the same prerogatives as any other; and 
I am very glad that I am living in the 
dawn of a to-morrow which promises 
to give both men and women the priv- 
ilege of working out their own salva- 
tions in their own ways. 
























The Way 


to Capitalize 
Your Stage Failures 


By 
JOSEPH 
KILGOUR 


Co-star with William Courtenay in 
the successful farce, “Ready Money” 








| ananagers grow anxious; when 
i *—!} actor folk wander about the 
Rialto in search of work, and there 
seems to be no ray of light — footlight, 
spotlight, or calcium—anywhere, I am 
reminded of what an old prospector once 
told me about a mining camp. 

“The best thing that ever happened 
to that camp,” he said, “‘was when the 
big mine shut down and threw the men 
out of work. They all went to prospect- 
ing for themselves. The country was de- 
veloped. There were dozens of producing 
mines instead of one, and a lot of pros- 
pectors got rich.”’ 

The shutting down of a mine and the 
closing of the theatrical company are 
not always unqualified disasters. And 
there is a good deal of comfort in know- 
ing that frequently these are the best 
things that could have happened, and 
considerable profit and interest in 
figuring out how they can be turned to 
the best account. 

To say that an apparent failure often 
is a blessing is to be bromidic, but it is so 
true in the theatrical profession and so 
little recognized that it is well some- 
times to call attention to the fact. 
Few people tell of their little failures. 





Zwy7lHEN theatres go dark and. 
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Their big ones, of course, speak for them- 
selves. Yet I believe if every successful 
man would tell truthfully the story of 
the way he has come up the winding 
road to the top, most of them would re- 
member that it was some failure, some 
discouragement, that was the chief con- 
tributory episode in his success. It may 
be it aroused the fighting spirit in him 
and the determination to prove that he 
could not be defeated by circumstances; 
it may only have taught him his limita- 
tions; or it may have turned him from an 
uncongenial and unprofitable occupa- 
tion in which he never could have been 
more than mediocre, into the profession 
for which he was especially adapted. 

Failure is, after all, one of the most 
indispensable things in life. It proves 
the man so surely. 

It is difficult to tell just how much 
Richard Mansfield’s English failure 
meant to the man who not only was a 
great artist, but a determined, strong- 
willed character. A lesser man might 
have thrown up the whole game in utter 
despair and called for a new deal in an 
entirely new profession with one half 
the discouragement Mr. Mansfield met 
in London. If he himself had not had 
faith in “‘ Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 



































he might have ac- 
cepted London’s final 
damning word. In his 
lavish production of 
* Richard III,” which 
followed, Mr. Mans- 
field sunk a _ small 
fortune. Yet out of 
these failures he built 
his gredt success. 

If Edwin Booth had 
succeeded in the law, 
it is hardly likely that 
he- would have given 
to the world anything 
that would have 
meant as much either 
to it or to himself as 
his Hamlet and his 
Richelieu. 

There comes to my 
mind a lcng list of men 
who might have been 
indifferent, or perhaps 
good lawyers, but who 
because of some little 
failure—it must. have 
been failure, for a man 
never turns his back 
upon a big. success— 
turned to the stage in- 
stead, and gave the 
theatre-going _ public 
cause for thanks- 
giving. Among them 
are Sir Henry Irving 
and James K. Hackett. 
Pinero studied law in 
his father’s office and 
hated it so cordially 
and did the work so 
badly that he was 
finally permitted to 
give it up and turn his 
attention to the stage. 

Augustus Thomas 
practiced law and 
worked for a railroad 
company before he 
found himself. Kyrle 
Bellew was in the 
merchant navy, a 
stock broker’s office, 
and tried digging gold, 
all without a sufficient 
degree of success to 
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by Byron, 

New York 

A SCENE BE- 

TWEEN FRANCES 

STARR AND JOSEPH 

KILGOUR IN “‘THE EASIEST 

WAY.” DAVID’ BELASCO SE- 

LECTED MR, KILGOUR FOR HIS. PART 

IN THIS PLAY AFTER HE HAD SEEN KILGOUR’S 
PERFORMANCE IN A PLAY WHICH FAILED 


arouse his interest or hold his attention. 
Alla. Nazimova never would have 
learned English if she had miade good 
in Russian, and the success she has had 
never. could -have been attained 
through the medium of her own tongue. 
Her audiences consisted of scattered 
bits of paper through the body of the 
house and a few enthusiastic. fellow 
countrymen in the galleries. And the 
managers lost money. 

“Nobody understands Russian,” 
they told her. So Madame Nazimova 
studied English and became one of 
the stars of the theatrical world. 

When Lawrence Barrett went down 


to defeat 

in Eng- 

land in 

his ‘ Yor- 

ick’s Love”’ 

and ‘‘Riche- 

lieu,” his fail- 

ure reacted 

upon him as a 

blessing in dis- 

guise, for in default 

of new material he 

began negotiations 

which led to the famous 

double starring combina- 

tion with Edwin Booth in 

America—which resulted, as 

all the world knows, in a 

brilliant financial as well as 

artistic success. 

When the elder Sothern made 

his first appearance as Lord 

Photograph Dundreary the play was a 
y White, 
New York 





miserable fiasco. It lingered 
along for a few weeks and was : 
taken off. His characterization We et 
was considered an insult to the 4 and by _ 
aristocracy. But it was talked iB at < es 
about. In clubs and draw- 
ing rooms everyone 
talked about the 
dreadful Dun- 
dreary, until people 
began to see the 
humor of the por- 
trayal, and~ the 
piece went back 
on the boards to 
an almost im- 
mediate success. 
If he had had a 
moderate suc- 
cess when he 
opened, Lord 
Dundreary prob- 
ably would be 
long since for- 
gotten. The 
play ran for four 
hundred nights 
in London. 
Once, a_ good 
many years ago, an 
awkward, ungainly 
young girl made her 
first appearance. on 
the stage in Paris, 
and an unknowing, 
unprophetic audi- 
ence laughed at 
her. It scarcely is 
probable that .an 
early and sudden 
success could have 
had any serious 
retarding effect 
upon the genius 
of Sara. Bern- 
hardt and yet— 
she knew that 
she had within 
her the mak- 
ing of a great A STUDY OF JOSEPH KILGOUR AND A SCENE BETWEEN HIM AND WILLIAM 
actress, and COURTENAY IN “READY MONEY.” THIS FARCE, BY JAMES H. MONTGOMERY, 


thisfirst failure ' THE BEST MONEY-MAKING PLAY OF THE YEAR, YET “THE AVIATOR,” BY 
THE SAME AUTHOR, AND CONSIDERED A BETTER PLAY, WAS A FAILURE 


only spurred 
her on to greater endeavor, that she might have missed the greatest emo- 
might prove to the French theatre-going tional actress of a century. 

public that she had made no mistake. When Bronson Howard, then under 
A quick, glorious achievement,.and we contract to write plays for Robson and 
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Crane, wrote one for Helen Dauvray 
which was an immediate failure, Robson 
and Crane came to see him. When their 
cards were brought to him Mr. Howard 
assumed that they had come, dis- 
couraged by Miss Dauvray’s play, to 
abrogate their contract. But nothing 
of the sort. They came to assure him 
that since it had failed they had positive 
faith in his next play. They were confi- 
dent that a playwright of Mr. Howard’s 
prilliancy and experience could not, by 
all the laws of chance, write two failures 
“in succession. Perhaps their enthusiastic 
“belief in him and the great god Chance 
had a large share in making the next 
co play, ‘““The Henrietta,” one of his 
greatest successes. 

All these things have been impressed 
| upon my mind so vividly that I have 
© been moved to set them down in writing 
* by the way in which my own measure of 
e success grew out of seeming failure. All 
~ my life on the stage I had been playing 
_ successfully parts for which I did not 

care. When I suggested a change the 
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manager discouraged me. He preferred 
to let well enough alone. Finally in a 
new play he consented to give me the 
kind of part I wanted. It was not an. 
especially good part but it was along 
the line I wanted and I took it. The 
piece was unsuccessful. We all knew 
that the first night, and it was taken off 
before it was fairly started. 

But on one of the few nights we 
played, using all our art to conceal our 
heartsick discouragement, Mr. Belasco 
sat‘out in front, looking over the players, 
in search of material, as is his custom. 
After we closed he offered me a big part 
of the kind I wanted, in a play that was 
one of the big hits of that season. . 

Because a play loses out is no dis- 
credit to all the players, perhaps to none 
of them, and we never know in what 
part of a half empty, papered house, 
success sits waiting. 

One bit of business or the riadite of 
one line may decide an actor’s fate. 

One shovelful of dirt may uncover 
a gold mine. 








-Other Nursery stood in Hatton Garden. 


THE CHILD IN THE PLAYHOUSE 


IN VIEW of the present New York furore over children’s plays, it is interesting 
to observe that such performances have the sanction of many ancient precedents. 
As early as 1378, it is recorded, the children of St. Paul’s School presented a petition 
to Richard II, praying him to prohibit some inexpert persons from representing 
“The History of the Old Testament,” as the said children had been at great 
expense in order to represent this play publicly at Christmas. The children of 
St. Paul’s continued acting till some time prior to 1591; when their performances, 
which took place in. the singing. room, were suppressed. 

In 1603, the children of the chapel of Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, and 
were then called of her Majesty’s Revels. Order was given that they were to be 
brought-up for the purpose of exhibiting “plays and shows” before the queen. 

In Charles II’s time there seem to have been two distinct seminaries where 
children were educated for the profession of the stage. One of these stood in Golden 
Lane, Barbican, and is described in Pennant’s ‘‘London,” as a row of low houses 
of singular construction, and, according to the inscription underneath an old 
print in his possession, had been a‘nursery for the children of Henry VIII. The 
We learn from the Shakespeare Society’s 
papers that a patent was granted by Charles II, on the 3d of March, 1664,:to 
Colonel William Legge, groom of the bed-chamber, giving him the privilege of 
instituting a Nursery for young actors, but no locality i is fixed in the instrument. 

Pepys occasionally mentions the Nursery without specifying either of these 
two establishments. On the 24th of February, 1668, the gossiping Clerk of the 
Acts writes: “To the Nursery, where none of us ever were hefore. The house is 
better and the music better than we looked for, and the acting not much worse, 
because I expected as bad as could be; and I was not much mistaken, for it was so. 
Here was good company by us, who did make mighty sport at the folly of the acting, 
which I could not refrain from sometimes, though I was sorry for it.” 


















A ROSE B&B Y 
ANY OTHER— 


THE REAL NAMES 
OF SOME OF YOUR 
FAVORITE ACTORS 
AND ACTRESSES 


By 
STUART 
FRASER 


HEN you glance at the play-bill of some cur- 
\V/ | rent musical comedy and see listed among the 
|} members of the company such names as “Mar- 
guerite de Montreville” or “Ysobel Vandreddington,” you 
are prone to indulge in a good-natured, tolerant. smile, 
are you not? Every now and then at the serious play, too, 
you will discover the name of an actor or actress which 
you know perfectly well cannot be his own. 

There are several reasons to be brought forward why 
the man or woman, seeking fame through the stage door, 
is given to make a complete, or at least partial, change 
in the real name. The first thing to be considered is 
the real matter of euphony, a pleasing, attractive name, 
one easy to pronounce and easy. to remember. 

But more and more the custom of using a name other 
than one’s own, for stage purposes, is dying out. For- 
merly, unless a person was born of the theatre, the mem- 


bers of his family generally raised such.a hue ‘and cry. 


about his going upon the stage that, in order to keep 
peacy, the one with stage ambitions agreed to discard the 
fainily patronymic. This could be done in probably one 
of a half dozen ways. Maybe an entirely new name would 
be selected, or, retaining the baptismal name, a sur- 
name would be plucked from somewhere, possibly from 
the maternal side of the house, “mother’s name before 
she was married.” Or one’s favorite character in a book 
or play might serve as well, or a call upon a distant rel- 
ative, or friends, or even the town wherein one lived. No 
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matter how obtained, the up- 
permost thought has gener- 
ally been that of a pleas- 
. ing, euphonious. name. 
Come. now, let. us look 
about a bit and see how 
many. stage favorites of to- 
day are wearing names 
other than those they start- 
ed in life with, though 
quite a few cited here now 
have the legal right to the 
titles they have worn so 
long. 
~ There is Maxine Elliott, 
tall, handsome and queenly, 
a name ideally suited to 
her personality and far 
more appropriate than that 
by which she was .known 
as a school girl in Rock- 
land, Me., when she an- 
swered in the. roll-call to 
Jessie. Dermot. When she 
took her first trip-upon the 
matrimonial sea, this ac- 
tress merely added a short 
syllable to her name, be- 
coming Mrs, George Mc- 
Dermot. A somewhat amus- 
ing incident happened upon 
the occasion of Miss El- 
liott’s -second divorce, 
which was secured by her 
husband, upon the grounds 
of desertion. The papers 
filed at Reno, Nev., by the 
gentleman in the case read, 
“Nathaniel Carl. Goodwin 
vs. Bessie Hall. Goodwin,” 
but when the answer was 
filed it was under the name 
of Jessie Dermot Goodwin. 
The. judge sitting upon the 
case suggested to the Good- 
win lawyers that it might 
be a good thing, before the 
complaint could, be legally 
considered, if. Mr. Good- 
‘win were to file: it under 
his wife’s- proper name. 
Known in private life 
as Mrs. Johnston Forbes- 


Robertson, Miss _ Elliott’s 
younger sister Gertrude, 
during her Rockland, 
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known 


Me., ‘days, was 
as May Gertrude Dermot, 
and when she first went 
upon the stage she was bill- 
ed as “Gertrude Elsmere,” 
this name being selected 


from Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novel, “Robert Els- 
mere.” 

Two equally famous 
stage sisters, though de- 
voted to wholly different 
walks of the drama, who 
selected the same surname 
for stage purposes, are 
Ada and Flora Campbell, 
many years ago residents 
of Whitby, Ont. They were 
still in short dresses when 
they began to climb the 
stage ladder, and in their 
time they have since offered 
great amusement as May 
and Flora Irwin. 

The three sisters May— 
Edna, Jane and =  Mar- 
guerite—probably had little 
idea, when they’ were 
youngsters in Syracuse, N. 
Y., that they would go 
through life disregarding 
father’s name of Pettie and 
instead cling to the second 


.baptismal name of the first 


born, Edna May. 

The handsome Mrs. Ben- 
jamin F. Cheney, of 
Boston, when she dazzled 
us behind the footlights, 
was always billed as Julia 
Arthur, though she started 
out in life as Ida Lewis. 
Her brother and business 
representative, Arthur 
Lewis, clung to the family 
name, while their | sister, 
now Mrs, John W. Tobin, 
of Detroit, adopted the pro- 
fessional patronymic of 
Flora Fairchild. 

Another instance of ac- 
tress sisters who went far 
afield in their selection of 
stage names are Janet 
Beecher and Olive Wynd- 
ham, two extremely ex- 


















pressive and effective 
names, gathered from the 
family tree, and more use- 
ful for footlight needs than 
those which they originally 
Martha and 
Olive Meysenberg. 

The paths of the two 
Lamson girls, of Califor- 
nia, lead in such diverse 
directions that it cannot be 
wondered you would not 
recognize them as being 
sisters. One of them re- 
tained her given name of 
Lillian Lamson and, now 
being Mrs. William Des- 
mond, wife of a well- 
known Western actor, she 
rarely appears outside her 
birth state. But her sister, 
born Gertrude Lamson, has 
acted in almost every civil- 
ized corner of the globe, 
though almost immediately 
she selected a new name 
for herself, taking half the 
names of two famous ac- 
tresses of long, long ago, 
Nance Oldfield and Eliza 
O'Neil. And to-day, ladies 
and gentlemen, the former 
Gertrude Lamson is known 
to you as Nance O’Neil. 

The Beaumont sisters, 
Nellie and Rose, famed in 
vaudeville and musical 
comedy, not so very long 
ago romped around Rams- 
gate, England, ~as_ the 
Stubbs girls, while the pop- 
ular dancer, billed at first 
simply as “Deyo” and 
known nowadays as 
Blanche Deyo, is really 
Blanche Lillian Prixley, 
and her sister, popular in 
stock circles, appears upon 


the programs as Grayce 
Scott. 
Of course everybody 


knows that when Trixie 


and Bessie Friganza were 
school girls in Cincinnati, 
they 
every 


“present” 
teacher 


chirruped 
time the 
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called out the names of 
Delia Edna or Theresa 
O’Caliahan. And when the 
Arrington sisters, of Cali- 
fornia, christened Lily and 
Agnes, elected to follow 
stage careers, they selected 


the respective names of 
Marie and Agnes Bur- 
roughs, 


But of all the sisters to 
seek stage fame, and in the 
doing select bright and 
“highfalutin” names, one 
has to look to the London 
stage, where the Rudge 
family have contributed no 
less than five members to 
the professional boards, 
chiefly famed in musical 
plays. Apparently the name 
of Rudge did not appeal to 
them at all and they appear 
to have had a fine taste for 
either alliteration or slight- 
ly fantastic names. Here 
they are: Letty Lynd, Lyd- 
ia Flopp, Millie Hilton, 
Fanny Dango, and Ade- 
laide Astor—certainly a 
most highly expressive list. 

Many times the profes- 
sional, encumbered with a 
plethora of ~names, will 
select a part of his name 
for business purposes, 
which explains why Edwin 
Arden prefers that name 
to the somewhat. lengthy 
Edwin Hunter Pendleton 
Arden Smith. The same 
thing is true of Martin 
Sabine,’ who, if he so 
elected, could call himself 
Charles Walter Sabine 
Martin, while there © is 
every reason to understand 
why Truly Shattuck _pre- 
fers that name to her own. 
Clarice Etrulia. de Bu- 
charde. It would not take 
more than two guesses to 
disclose how Laurance 
D’Orsay grew out of the 
more cumbersome Dorset 
William Lawrence, nor 
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why Corinne prefers to be known by so terse a name as 
against Corinne Belle de Brion—also the preference 
Bonita has for the name of her choice, rather than the one 
she struggled with in childhood, Pauline des Londes. 
A third among those who like an abbreviated name 
is that soubrette favorite of yesterday, Lotta, who at 
home rejoices in the somewhat odd-name of Charlotte 
Mignon Crabtree. 

Then there is she who started out as Helen Louise 
Leonard; with her first marriage she became Mrs. Harry 
Braham; with her second she was Mrs. Edward Solo- 
mon ; her third made her Mrs. John Chatterton; through 
her fourth, of only a short time ago, she became Mrs. 
Alexander P. Moore; to. her intimates she is “Nellie;” 
her professional associates call her “Queen;” while the 
theatre-going public the world over knows her as Lillian 
Russell. re. 

On the other hand, Miss Russell’s sister, known as 
Suzanne Westford, widow of the comedian, Owen West- 
ford, clung to the family name for many years, being 
Suzanne Leonard. : 

A mere matter of a hyphen caused one of our now 
best-known stars to~lose fifty per cent of his sur- 
name, for George: Arliss is really George Arliss- 
Andrews. 

For no particular reason, so far as disclosed upon the 
surface, of course, many of our leading stage lights 
simply selected whatever names happened to appeal 
to them and which would look well upon a play-bill. 
Thus the buxom, animated Marie Dressler probably 
prefers that name to her own Leila Koerber, and it 
must be said that there is a prettier sound to the name 
May Buckley bears than to her real cognomen, Marie 
Uhl. 

It is not quite apparent to the outsider why such a 
beautiful name as Elizabeth Lee Kirkland should have 
been discarded in favor of the now well-known one of 
Odette Tyler, more especially as her brother, Hardee 
Kirkland, (their mother was a Susan Hardee) has 
seen fit to retain the family name while behind the foot- 
lights. Incidentally, Miss Tyler married R. D. McLean, 
the Shakespearean tragedian, who when he is at home 
answers to the name of Rezin Davis Shepherd, of Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va. 

But, on the other side of the picture, it is perfectly easy 
to understand why Vivian Blackburn had the courts 
legalize that name as against her given one, Cora Suber- 
krup, and even more marked still was the case of the late 
Johnstone Bennett, which name was bizarre enough for 
any woman to bear, but at that it was a vast improvement 
over her original one of Walenton Cronise. It seems that 
Miss Bennett was born at sea, so that may account for 
the “Walenton.” 

Such names as Frost, Salte and Pepper are too ap- 
parent to be seriously considered as practical for stage 
uses. Small wonder that the child known as Sarah Frances 





Frost should have discarded that name even as a child 
actress, then being billed as “Fanny Brough.” . Later, 
as an adult player, she selected a most happy name, 
one of almost poetic beauty and _ expressiveness, 
deriving her inspiration from one of her favorite 
characters, Julia in “The Hunchback,” and from her 
ditto author, the Elizabethan playwright, Christopher 
Marlowe. I leave you the not very difficult task of 
guessing the lady’s name. 

The character actress, whom we know nowadays as 
Belle Theodore, is the widow of John Salte, which name 
the actor was compelled to drop in favor of Charles Theo- 
dore, owing to the “guying” to which he was subjected 
by both press and public. And, though I don’t ask you 
to believe this, the final decision to change his name was 
brought about during an Australian tour when in the 
same company with Mr. Salte there was a Mr. Pepper. 
Honest to goodness, a member of his family vouches for 
this story. 

Although not a literal spelling of the name, it is pro- 
nounced the same, whether spelled Pepper. or Peper, so 
it is easy to understand why Jane Oaker determined to 
win stage fame under that name rather than her real one 
of Minnie Dorothy Peper. She is a daughter of Christian 
Peper, of St..Louis tobacco fame, and struggles under 
the handicap of being reputed one of the wealthiest 
women on the stage. 

The late Agnes Booth—and what.an artist she was !— 
when a girl in Australia, rejoiced in the generous name 
of Marion Agnes Land Rookes. Coming to America, she 
played for a long time in San Francisco, where she mar- 
ried an actor named Harry Perry. From then on she was 
known as Agnes Perry. After several years of widow- 
hood, Mrs. Perry became Mrs. Junius Brutus Booth, 
thereafter being billed as Agnes Booth, A second time 
a widow, and she married John B. Schoeffel, the Boston 
manager. This time she merely attached his name, to hers 
and thereafter, to the time of her death, the one-time 
Miss Rookes answered to the name of Agnes Booth 
Schoeffel. 

If you were to see announced the appearance of Alice 
Helene Smith in her far-famed portrayal of. Carmen, 
you might be a trifle amazed, if you had any feeling about 
it at all. Yet to the present generation Miss Smith is. the 


best-known interpreter of that operatic role, only when . 


her name appears in electric letters nowadays it reads 
this way: “Marguerita Sylva.” 

By the simple process of subtraction and addition, 
you can easily see how Clara Morrison became Clara 
Morris, and how Lee Harrison -was evolved from Lee 
Harris; 

The Herne family is really Aherne, but the simple 
change came about through a printer’s error when the 
late head of the family, as a young man, was billed as 
“James A. Herne,” and thus the name remained. He mar- 
ried Katherine Corcoran, and their second daughter, 
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‘known behind the foot- 
lights as Chrystal Herne, 
was christened Katherine 
Chrystal, after her mother 
and the name of the heroine 
inher father’s play, “Hearts 
of Oak.” The first born 
child, Julie’ A. Herne, did 
not, as is so often supposed, 
make an attempt to retain 
the original family name, for 
the “Julie A.” is Julie Ad- 
rienne, taken from two of 
her mother’s favorite roles, 
Julie de Mortimer in 
“Richelieu” and Adrienne 


in “Adrienne Lecouvreur.” , 


’The carelessness upon 
the part of a printer in 
setting up type for a play- 
bill resulted in changing 
the names of two of our 
leading stage lights, 
through - the -process of 
eliminating a ‘letter or two. 
Thus it was that Ada Cre- 
han became Ada Rehan, 
and by the loss of one let- 
ter in each name Mary 
Robison was transformed 
into May Robson. 

Had she continued to. re- 
tain her various names 
through life, one of our 
most successful actresses 
of to-day might be billed 
as follows: Laura Nelson 
Barnhurst Hall Fowler 
Truesdell. She was Laura 
Barnhurst of Philadelphia, 
and acquired the Hall and 
the Fowler and the Trues- 
dell through ‘three matri- 
monial ventures, her name 
for professional purposes 
being Laura Nelson Hall. 

Now distinguished in the 
realm of Terpsichore, ,Ger- 
trude Hoffmann used to be 
an obscure chortis and ex- 
tra girl at the Tivoli and 
Alcazar theatres, San Fran- 
cisco, then being known as 
Gertie Hayes. She came 
East and soon married 
Max Hoffmann, the com- 
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poser, with everything suc- 
cessful sailing since, and, 
if she so wished, her visit- 
ing cards could read Mrs. 
Adolph Eugene Victor 
Maxmilian Hoffmann. 

It could not have been 
the pleasant-sounding allit- 
eration of Mary Manner- 
ing which attracted that 
actress toward the name 
under which she has known 
many successes, for in its 
adoption she discarded her 
own equally attractive 
name, Florence Friend. 

When. Helen Ware de- 
cided that a stage career 
was necessary to her hap- 
piness she was in the pecu- 
liar position of not being 
able to retain her own name 
because of its striking sim- 
ilarity to one of an already 
established actress. Miss 
Ware is really Helen Re- 
mer, and at.a glance one 
can instantly see how sim- 
ilar her name is to that of 
Helen Reimer, the admir- 
able character actress. So 
Miss Remer, of San Fran- 
cisco, , was. compelled to 
make use of her mother’s 
maiden name, and as Helen 
Ware she_ has _ rapidly 
mounted the ladder of 
fame. 

Those two rival prima 
donnas of a few years ago, 
Helen Bertram and Dor- 
othy Morton, when they 
were girls in Indianapolis 
and St. Louis, answered to 
the respective names of 
Lulu May Burt and Eliza- 
beth McCarthy, names far 
removed from those under 
which they were destined 
to know success. And 
though she has been Mrs. 
Richard Mansfield for a 
number of years, as his 
leading woman having been 
on the play-bills “Beatrice 
Cameron,” probably few 












people know that Mrs. 
Mansfield’s.. real maiden 
name was Susan Hageman. 

“Constance Collier” ap- 
pears highly effective as a 
name for stage purposes, 
but in its ‘adoption this 
handsome brunette actress 
sacrificed one equally as 


good, for her real name is - 


Latfra Constance Hardie. 
The Collier of American 
extraction,. William of that 
ilk, is William Moronus, 
when involved in legal af- 
fairs, and his sister, whom 
we know as Helena Collier 
Garrick, a fine woman and 
a fine, comedienne, is the 
wife of Thomas Garrick, 
who, away from the foot- 
lights, happens to be Thom- 
as Beaugard. 

No one in this wide 
world could ever find fault 
with Camille D’Arville, of 
glorious light opera fame, 
for her having put behind 
her the name with which 
she started out in life. Born 
of Dutch parentage in Old- 
mark, Province of Overy- 
seel, Holland, the radiant 
Camille gamboled thought- 
lessly around as a child un- 
der the patronymic of Neel- 
tye Dykstra. 

Though she now has a 
legal right to the name of 
Gretchen Dale, that actress, 
when a young girl in Cleve- 
land, was known as Alice 
Margaret Baker, and in 
private life nowadays she 
is Mrs. Howard Estabrook, 
wife of the actor of that 
name, though when he was 
a Detroit youth he an- 
swered to the name of 
Howard Bolles. The far 
better-known Margaret 
Dale simply amputated the 
fore part of her surname, 
which happened to be Ros- 
endale .when she resided 
in the neighborhood of 
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Reading, Pa. She too, une 
less I am mistaken, has the 
legal right to her name ag: 
it now stands, Still a thir 
Dale, -he who writes dra 
matic criticisms, Alan Dale,” 
is-really Alfred J. Cohen, 
Many names of Hebraie: 
origin have been discardeds 
by their owners, though™ 
just why this should be 
is not especially apparen 
unless the name is a clums 
involved one. For instane 
it is Belle Blanche ( Minzegs 
heinler), Fanny Bric 
(Borach), Max Roge 
(Solomon), Julius Tann 
(Tannenbaum), and Julia 
Rose (Rosenzweig). . . | 
Considering the . long: 
stage _ associations — sur-) 
rounding the name. of. De. 
Wolfe, it is somewhat sur. 
prising to find an actres 
deliberately discarding that 
name, even though born to” 
it. Such is the case of 
Margaret De Wolfe, whom 
we have long known as 
Margaret Wycherly. When | 
she first went upon the @ 
stage, some twelve years 
ago, she: was known as | 


Lovett De Wolfe, but in @ 
.order not to become con- | 


fused with the popular El- 
sie, she soon gave up that 


name. for the one by which 7 


she has since become quite 4 
well known. 


Born Drina Waters, she ~ 
married Charteris De ™ 
Wolfe, a brother of Elsie, 7 
and though she soon sep- = 
arated from him she clung © 
tenaciously. to the name © 
during her somewhat brief 
and surprising stage career. 

Small wonder that Gugli- 
elmo Bebani becaine plain 
George Beban, nor can you & 
blame Pauline Schmitgall 7 


for dispensing with a few | 


letters in her name, be- 





Not so ‘with | 
Drina De Wolfe, however. | 






















‘to Italy to study for 


POE nee ee 


9 now devotes herself exclusively to 
London stage, simply added the 
ter “e” to her German name of 
Georg, while Grace George neatly 
pped her last name, which happens 
0 be Dougherty. 
Of course many well-known players 
ve simply done away with their third, 
Or surnames, as in the case of Elsie 
Leslie (Lyde), Edith Evelyn (Elliott), 
Alberta Gallatin (Jenkins), Izetta Jewel 
Kenney), Alice Lonnon (Perkins), 
arie Celeste (Martin), Herbert War- 
g (Rutty), Walter Hampden (Doug- 


“herty), George Alexander (Samson), 
and William Harcourt (King). 


Valerie Bergere was born de Beau- 
‘mont, and her husband, before he went 
rand opera, was 

illed as “N. E. Dano,” though his real 
name happens to be Napoleon E, Daig- 


“nault. 


' Marie Doro selected that name for 


stage purposes, not caring for her own, 
‘Marie Stuart.. And certainly there is 
~ more beauty to be found in the name of 
_ Janet Dunbar, who is David Warfield’s 
leading woman, than that she originally 
_ bore, which was Nettie Gallagher. 


The good Irish name of Frederick 


~ Murphy was used by that actor for a 
_ fumber of years, only to be discarded 
- finally through an operation upon his 


baptismal name, he now being Fred 
Eric. When his sister, long ago married 


' and retired from the stage, was in 


Daly’s company (pretty as a picture she 
was too), she was plain Marie Murphy, 
but when she went starring she blos- 
somed forth as Marie Lamour. 

Cissy Fitzgerald, of happy other days, 
was Mary Kate Kipping when at home, 
and the generously proportioned Mabel 
Fenton, with her infectious geniality, 
was once known as Ada Towne, of 
Lawrence, Mich. Of course we all know 
her as Mrs. Charles J. Ross, though 


_ that actor’s real name is none other than 


Kelly. Apparently Eileen Errol doesn’t 


_ Care for her patronymic at all, which off 


the stage happens to be Anne Louise 


_ Hay, and the same thing is true of Ce- 


tile Breton, who, back in Peoria, IIL, 


| fejoiced in the name of Cecile Rosa- 
“mond Mayer. 





- Pauline Hall. Marie George, 






Sam and Dick Bernard are really 
Samuel and Richard Barnett, and Bar- 
ney Bernard used fo be Berril Barnett, 
though, oddly enough, he is in no way 
related to the two brothers Bernard. 
When James Carew married the ever- 
radiant Ellen Terry, the fact developed 
that his name was James Usselmann, 


and it is not difficult to comprehend why - 


John Brannigan became that idol of 
many theatre-goers, Chauncey Olcott. 

Not many people know that Ethel 
Barrymore’s real name is Blythe (her 
father’s, the late Maurice Barrymore, 
having been named Herbert Blythe) 
and she always signs her name Ethel 
Blythe Barrymore. Her sister-in-law, 
formerly Katherine Corri Harris and 
now Mrs, John Barrymore, has recently 
adopted the stage professionally, ap- 
pearing upon the play-bills as Katherine 
Blythe. 

Richard Carle, the operatic comedian, 
is really Charles Nicholas Carleton, and 
Emmett Corrigan, of the Belasco forces, 
started out in life as Anthony P. Zilles. 
The courts have given Lew Dockstader 
the right to that name, which he pre- 
ferred to his own, George A. Clapp. 

In matters geographical, it is easy to 
be seen how Maude Light, of Blooming- ~ 
ton, IIll., become Margaret IIlington, 
and I give you one single guess as to 
which Southern city contributed Villa 
Knox to the stage. 

Among the grand opera singers, seek- 
ing the slightly foreign-sounding names, 
Nellie Mitchell, born in Melbourne, 
Australia, has long been known to you 
as Nellie Melba, and Rita Elandi 
thought her home town of Cleveland, 
O., would serve her purpose as well. 
When Madame Albani went upon the 
stage she thought to immortalize the 
capital of New York state, where she 
then lived, but in doing so she sacrificed 
the seemingly - suited - to-grand-opera 
name of Marie Louise Emma Cecile 
Lajeunesse. The simple name of Lillian 
Norton was not looked upon with any 
special favor by its possessor, so she be- 
came Lillian Nordica. 

Among the now well-known players 
who have seen fit to use other than their 
real surnames for professional purposes, 
one may mention Maude Adams (Kis- 
































































“‘kadden), Elsie Janis (Bierbower), Jane 
Peyton (Van Norman), Lena Ashwell 
(Pocock), Fannie Ward (Buchanan), 

ulia Sanderson (Sackett), Adele 

itchie (Pultz), Bessie Abbott -(Pick- 
ens), Lillian Kemble (Schmidt), Kath- 
erine Grey (Best), Pauline Frederick 
{Libby), Minnie Ashley (Whitehead), 

ella Bergen (Riordan), Eugenie 
Blair (Wren), Kate Claxton (Cone), 
Grace Griswold (Hall), Pauline Chase 
(Bliss), Amelia Summerville (Shaw), 
Harriet Burt (Welsh), Cathrine Coun- 
tiss (Crooks), Charlotte Granville 
(Stuart), Beatrice Irwin (Simpson), 
Marion Mosby (Sitgreaves), Dorothy 
Vaughn (Brown), Edwin Foy (Fitz- 
gerald), Lewis Waller (Lewis), Henry 
E. Dixey (Dixon), Robert E. Graham 
(McGee), Thomas . Seabrooke 
(Quigley), Herbert Standing (Crellin), 
William Norris (Block), James J. Mor- 
ton (O’Shaughnessy), Joseph Hart 
(Boudrow), Louis Harrison (Metz), 
Arthur Donaldson (Danielsen), Frank 
Mills (Ransom), Tom Lewis (Mc- 
Guire), W. H. Denny (Dugmore), 
Herbert Sleath (Skelton), Oswald 
Yorke (Harker), Arthur Stanford 
(MacElmell), and Tom Terriss (Le- 
win). 

Still there are plenty of others who 
have wholly done away with their entire 
mames and have made use of those 
which happened to catch their fancy. 
For instance, did you know that Edna 
Goodrich is really Bessie Edna Ste- 
phens? Or that when Grace Goodall was 
- a girl in San Francisco she was known 
as Susan Shultz? And that Helen Hale, 
‘now Mrs. William Hodge, started out 
as Helen Perley Cogswell? And though 
born of well-known theatrical parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Coleman (Te- 
rese Deagle), their daughter chooses 
_ to be known as Ann Murdock? The 
resent Violet Pearl was Frances Smith. 
opular Belle Baker, of vaudeville re- 
nown, was born Becker, and in private 
life is Mrs. Label Lazinski. Well-known 
to San Francisco theatre-goers, Adele 
Belgarde, of the Alcazar Stock, is really 
Adelaide Levy, and Maude Granger, ad- 
mirable actress that she is, once upon a 
time was Annie E. Brainerd. 

Marie Jansen, yesterday’s toast of the 


town, was born Hattie Johnson, and 
Edith Helena, of high soprano fame, ~ 
was once Edith Ellen Seymour, Re.” 


ported soon to become the fifth Mrs, 7 
Nat C. Goodwin, Margaret Moreland, 7 
of Baltimore, Md., is really Margaret © 


Parrott. 


Fritzi Scheff has probably forgotten 7 
that she was once Anna Scheff Yager, “@ 
and a similar thing is true of Marie | 
Tempest, who during her childhood was | 
known as Marie Susan Etherington. It 7 
cannot be denied that Suzanne Santje 7 
is a trifle more elaborate than that. ac- 7 
tress’ own name, Susan Keyer, and ap- 7 
parently Ethel Grey Terry believes in = 
shading her name a trifle, for she is § 


really Ethel Black, 


A bit of transposition made H. Clif- 7 
ford Cooper into the actor now known © 
as H. Cooper Cliffe, and apparently | 
Andrew Mack decided that name was 7 
sufficiently Irish, thus replacing his own, 7 


William MacAloon, It looks better on 
the play-bills as Jack Norworth than 
if they were inscribed with his right 


name, John Knauff, Nor can you won- © 


i, 


der that Templer Saxe preferred that — 
name to his own, Templer Edward Ede- — 


veain. 


H. B. Warner began his earthly © 
career as Henry Byron Lickford, and © 


“Hap” Ward, of the famous team of 


Ward and Vokes, will answer any time | 


you address him as John O’Donnell. 

Could it have been because Herbert 
Kelcey foresaw he was to distinguish 
himself in his early career as an actor 
of villain roles that he at once dropped 
his surname of Lamb? And probably 
Ritchie Ling thought that name more 
suitable for tenor and juvenile rdles 
than his own, Richard Wilson. 

Hamilton Revelle is an effective, pic- 
turesque name and rather to be pre- 
ferred than that which this actor still 
uses for all legal affairs—namely 
Arthur Engstrom. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why Gus Williams, the Ger- 
man comedian, soon left behind him his 
real cognomen, Gustave Wilhelm Le- 
weck, 

The late Clara Bloodgood acquired 
her name through matrimony at the 
time she became an actress, being the 


widow of “Jack” Bloodgood, her maiden ~ 





A ROSE 


‘name having been Stephen; and Ade- 
‘laide Prince, though divorced from H. 
| D. Prince, has kept his name through- 

t her stage career, she having been a 

iss Rubinstein, of Texas. 
Mlle, Dazie, now one of the foremost 
American dancers, has long used that 
mame for professional purposes, once 
being billed as “La Belle Dazie,’—yet 
before going upon the stage she was 
known by the more prosaic name of 
Daisy Peterkin. 
Marie Lloyd, of English music hall 
fame, is really Marie Wood, which 
name, of course, also belongs to her 
two sisters, known professionally as 
Alice and Rosie Lloyd. Their brother 
and sister, however, intend to make the 
family name famous on the stage, being 
' known as Sydney and Maud Wood. 
You cannot wonder that Zabelle 
_ ‘Mangasarian found her surname abso- 

lutely impossible for stage purposes, and 
very sensibly, she became Flora Zabelle, 
which has a sufficient tinge of her native 
Armenia about it, 

At least three of our promising young 
actresses, daughters of professionals 
upon both sides of the house, have de- 
cided to perpetuate the name borne by 
their maternal parent. There is José 
Collins, a daughter of José Van den 
Berg and Lottie Collins, who, though 
christened Josephine, selected her 
father’s Christian name, while retaining 
her mother’s surname. Then Gertrude 
Augarde, the clever offspring of Charles 
W. and Alice Butler, selected her 
mother’s maiden name for professional 

urposes, for Alice Butler has been 

nown by that name so long that prob- 
ably few people know that many years 
ago she was Alice Augarde, of D’Oyly 
Carte Opera fame. The third, Leonore 
Chippendale, of the Sothern-Marlowe 
company, is the daughter of Neil and 
Belle Chippendale Warner, and when 
upon the stage she was known as Leo- 
nore Lockwood—that, by the way, being 
her father’s real name, But Lockwood 
soon gave way to Chippendale. 

During her very early stage career, 
Louise Dresser used her own cogno- 
men of Louise Kerlin, but at the sug- 
— of the song-writer, the. late 

aul Dresser, she adopted his name. 


Most people know that the late Sir 
Henry Irving began life as John Henry 
Brodribb, but he very wisely dropped 
that after he became a_ professional 
actor, soon legally embracing the name 
by which he was to distinguish himself, 

Not a few of our well-known play- 
wrights and dramatists have won fame 
under names far different from their 
own. For instance, Margaret Mayo, 
author of “Baby Mine,” used to be 
known as Lillian Slatten, when she was 
a schoolgirl, and Rida Johnson Young, 
though divorced from James Young, 
still retains his name, her maiden name 
having been Rida Louise Johnson. R. 


C. Carton, the author of many London — 


successes, is R. C. Critchett, and his 
wife invariably plays the lead in his 
pieces, being billed as “Miss Compton,” 
though her real maiden name was 
Katherine MacKenzie, Of course we 
all know that it should really be An- 
thony Hope Hawkins, while those two 
famous contributors to English musical 
comedies, Ivan Caryll and Adrian Ross, 
once upon a time answered to the re- 
spective names of Felix Tilkin and 
Arthur Reed Ropes. 

Virginia Hammond is really Mary 
Virginia Hammond Shumate Grady, 
the last acquired through matrimony, 
while Alice Yorke and Miriam Nesbitt 
would scarcely be recognized under 
their respective home names of Alice 
Cordelia Hill and Miriam Skancke. 

To touch but briefly upon the French 
stage, Gabrielle Réjane is really Char- 
lotte Reju; Jane Hading is Jane Had- 
ingue; and the late Hortense Rhea was. 
Hortense Barbe-Loret. 

You cannot always tell about a na- 
tionality, for while it really is (Louis) 
Eugene O’Brien, upon the other hand 
the Renée Kelly of the play-bills is - 
Irene Kelly at home. In at least two 
instances, the actress has dispensed with 
her baptismal name and attached her 
surname to that of her husband, as wit- 
ness (Minnie) Tittell Brune and (Ag- 
nes) Roselle Knott. 2 

When Viola Gillette lived in Salt 
Lake City she was known as Viola 
Pratt. Adopting. the stage, she was Viola 
D’Armon, very briefly. And through 
matrimony she became Viola Gillette. 





| Lhe anatrimonial path -has served a 
good-purpose in providing surnames for 
many well-known actresses, as observe: 
Amelia (Smiley) Bingham, Laurette 
(Geoney): Taylor, Grace (Quive) Van 
Studdiford, Clara (Thompson) Bracy, 
Rose (Cummings) Morrison, : Hattie 
(Crehan) Russell, Louise (Lewis) Far- 
lum, and Florence (Gleason) Brian. 

These were cases in which the actress 
preferred to adopt her husband’s name, 
‘wholly discarding her own, while there 
are many others who simply attached 
their matrimonial -partner’s name to 
their:own, asin the case of Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper, Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh, 
Madge Carr Cook, Louise Closser Hale, 
Teresa Maxweli Conover, Fanny Addi- 
son Pitt, Lizzie Hudson Collier, Louise 
Thorndyke Boucicault, Kate Pattison 
Selten, Stella Boniface Weaver, Una 
Abell Brinker, and Evelyn Carter Car- 
rington. 

Then there is still a third matrimonial 
set, those who adopt their lord and 
master’s name in its entirety, sinking 
their own patronymic in that of his. 
Many ‘of ‘these below did not adopt the 
stage until after their marriage, while 
' the others became wives at practically 
the beginning of their careers. Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell was Beatrice Stella Tan- 
mer; Mrs. Fiske was Maria Augusta 
Davey, and known on the stage as Min- 
nie Maddern; Mrs. Leslie Carter was 
Caroline Louise Dudley; Mrs. Langtry 
was Emily Charlotte Le Breton; Mrs. 
Sel Smith, Mary Sedley; Mrs. Thomas 


Whiffen, Blanche Galton; Mrs. Ken 
Madge:Robertson, though. her-husband 
real name is William Hunter Grimton 


_ Sydney Drew, Glave Rankin: 

. Milton Nobles, Dollie Woolwine: a 

Le Moyne, Sarah Cowell; Mrs. 
Louis james, Aphie Hendricks ; Mrs, 
Lewis Waller, Florence West; Mrs, © 
Charles D. Coburn, Ivah M. Wills; Mrs, a 
Samuel Charles, Anna Maria Quinn; a 
Mrs. Sam Sothern, Janet Evelyn Mul- 7 
liner; Lady Tree, Maud Holt; Mrs. q 
Felix Morris, Florence Wood, which ~ 
was her original stage name, her own q 
being Mary B. Shoot ; the late Mrs. Mc- 7 
Kee Rankin was Kitty Blanchard ; the 4 
late Mrs. Charles Walcot was Isabella — 
Nickinson, and her sister, Eliza Nick- © 
inson, still in professional harness, has 4 
for many, many years. been Mrs. Charles ~ 
Peters; Mrs. Charles Calvert was, Ade- 
laide Biddles, and her sister, the late | 
Clara Biddles, was known to us many ~ 
years as Mrs. Thomas Barry. = 

Small wonder, indeed, that two of | 
England’s_ well- known actresses sacri- a 
ficed their names to those of their hus- 7 
band’s when you learn that Mrs. F. R. © 
Benson and Mrs. Charles Sugden once 
answered to the respective names of ~ 
Constance Featherstonehaugh and Hel- 
en de la Feuillade. 

And yet one could mention many 
more instances, as many more as al- 
ready here. But what’s in a name? “A 
rose by any other—” 
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A DRAMATIC EPISODE 


IN THE MARRIED 


LIFE OF A ONE-TIME FLORODORA GIRL 














RS. HARVEY BANNISTER 
M half rose from her chair, and 
stood clutching nervously at 
the arms, when the door at the far 
end of the room opened and Harvey 
Bannister bowed himself into her pres- 
ence. Refusing a seat, he planted him- 
self directly in front of her, and in a 
voice which brought the color rushing 
to her cheeks, he asked : 

“What is it to-day?” 

With the point of her slipper Ger- 
maine touched the morning newspaper 
which had fallen from her lap to the 
floor. 

“Did you see—that?” she said in al- 
most a whisper. 

“Did I see—what?” 
mimicking her tone. 

“About the revival of ‘Florodora,’” 
replied his wife. 

Bannister turned toward the door. 
“Yes, I saw it.” He shrugged indiffer- 
ently, “Morro must have a pot of money 
he wants to drop, eh?” He grinned 
cheerfully at her; then, as she made no 
answer: “Musical pieces go out of 
fashion a lot quicker than women’s 
clothes, Jerry. And as for the stars of 
yesterday—what did that poet-fellow 
say about ’em? ‘Where are the stars of 
yesterday ?—Wasn’t stars? Oh, well, 
anyway—God knows, my dear!” 

The woman looked at him steadily 
and remained silent. She was like a 
Dresden shepherdess, all gold and blue 














he returned, 


and white, while Bannister was very 
thin, very straight, and very dark. Pos- 
sibly there was something in his wife’s 
silence which gave him great pleasure 
for he kept smiling an ugly, crooked 
smile while he waited, with the air of 
a Talleyrand, for her to speak. 

At last, when she could stand it no 
longer, she cried: “It is not true—of 
course! You know I promised—” 

“Eh? What isn’t true?” said he, 

“That! Everything in that paper!” 
she made a little gesture of appeal with 
her hands, “You know I’m not thinking 
of returning to the stage. When we were 
married, you asked me if I- loved you 
well enough to give up my career for 
you, and I said— Well, I have never 
acted since, and I have never regretted 
my choice.” 

With his hand on the knob, he said 
over his shoulder: “All right. Have it 
your own way. Anything that suits you, 
you know—” 

Again she was silent and this time he 
turned a frowning face to her. “Do what 
you like; don’t you understand?” he 
threw at her. “If you want to go back 
to the bright lights—on your way, 
Pretty Maiden, on your way!” 

“Harvey! It was that I didn’t want 
you to think I had forgotten my prom- 
ise. Morro has done this for advertising 
purposes. He hasn’t even asked me to 
consider such an offer because he knows- 
—everybody knows—I wouldn’t dream 
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of taking such a step! When I became 
your wife I put the stage behind me. 

t is what you wished me to do, isn’t 
it, Harvey ?” 

For a brief second he said nothing, 
sizing her up critically, as if she were a 
creature he had never seen before that 
minute. 

“Jerry,” said he, at length, “are you 
all in?” 

“Am I—what?” she cried, taking a 
step toward him. 

“Could you do it again? All this, I 
mean.” He lifted one leg and moved it 
around in a circle. “Or are you out of 
the running, girlie?” 

Just at first she looked dubiously at 
her husband’s ‘slow and evidently pain- 
ful exhibition; then she laughed and 
clapped her hands. 

“Bully! It is you who must promise 
we to keep away from the footlights, 
m’ lord. Oh, dear, no! I’m an old mar- 
ried woman now. I’ve had my day.” 

Bannister looked at his watch and 
yawned. 

“Can if you want, you know,” he re- 
peated, turning to escape. 

“Harvey !” 

“Well?”’ He stopped and leaned 
against the wall, facing her. 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Mean what? Yes, I do—sure! Mean 
anything, girlie.” 

She made a quick gesture with her 


“Don’t call me that—girlie. Do you 
mean, is it possible you can mean—you 
don’t care if I return to the stage?” 

“Sure not! Help yourself.” 

“But you said when we were mar- 
ried—” 

“My dear,”—he drew ‘himself erect 
and dropped the old mocking manner 
for a minute—“my dear, that was nine 
years ago!” 

It seemed an eternity before she 
spoke again. And then her voice was 
trembling with the emotion which she 
could not hide. 

“He doesn’t care!” said she, as if 
addressing a third person. 

“No, he doesn’t,” Bannister mim- 
icked. “Oh, Lord, Jerry, spare me the 
Leslie Carter stuff. If you must give 
an imitation, why, in the words of the 
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song, ‘Give an. imitation of me.’ Com 
let’s get’ down to details. What do you 
want? To go on the stage again? Be- 
cause if you do, what’s the use of all 
this fool talk. J haven’t any objections, 
serious objections, I took you from the 
stage. And there’re lots of nice girlies 
in the merry-merry nowadays. Why, 
there’s nothing mean about me! I don’t 
want to spoil your fun, Jerry. Not I, 
Like a little, just a leetle, myself. No, 
Jerry, you go—bless you! If Morro 
wants you to do the old stunt in this 7 
precious revival of his, why, get busy, 7 
get busy, little sunshine. Only your | 
joints’ll have to be in better trim than 
mine.” 

Gravely he lifted one leg and then the 
other while he whistled the chorus of . 7 
one of Lady Holyrood’s songs. 7 

“It was that made me fall for you, 
girlie,” he announced. 

Germaine covered her face with her 


hands and her form shook convulsively, . 4 


Bannister gazed at her in blank aston- 
ishment. 

“Jerry,” he said. 

“Don’t!” she cried out sharply. 

“Good Lord, what does she want me 
to do?” he asked the four corners of 
the room. “Sure, accept Morro’s offer, 
Germaine. Go to it—more power to you, 
girlie. Eh? —Nothing? Tears! —Good 
night !” 

The door slammed behind him and 
she was.alone. 

Her eyes half-blind with tears, Ger- 
maine Bannister glanced wonderingly 
around ‘the pretty apartment. Every- 
thing was there, was the same, in the 
exact spot. The fire was burning lazily 
on the hearth. The perfume of the 
lilies-of-the-valley, in a tall vase on her - 
desk, was just as sweet as ever: Pic- 
tures, furniture, the newspaper where 
she had dropped it—no change any- 
where. She stooped and caught up the 


paper, turning eagerly to the back page. ~ q 


There she found a likeness of herself 
and the bold scare-lines which an- 
nounced to a gaping world that she, 
Germaine Lily that was, Mrs. Harvey 
Bannister of to-day, had been engaged 
especially to play her old part of Lady 
Holyrood in the forthcoming revival of 
“Florodora” at the Coronet Theatre. 
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Of course it was mere press stuff. She 


"knew that. And the next day the paper 

' would come out and deny the report of 
Mrs, Bannister’s return to the stage. 
But that was not the thing, not the point. 
The gist of it all was that Harvey Ban- 
nister had read the notice and had 
laughed and joked and even gone as far 
as to give his permission, unasked, for 
her to go ahead and take the engage- 
ment. He didn’t care! 

_ Yet when they were married, nine 
years ago, Bannister had begged her to 

_forswear the footlights and its followers 
forever. “Let my people be your people,” 
he had said, and she had promised, cut- 
ting off from all her friends and seeking 
companionship among the folk which 
move and have their being wholly in the 
sacred vicinity of Murray Hill. 

That Germaine had made her way 
among these people, and at last had 
landed safely on both feet in a certain 
particular niche, the hereditary vantage- 
ground of Mrs. Bannister of New York, 
seems little short of.a miracle when it 
is remembered that she was an actress 
and the family into which she married 
second to none—anywhere! Yet Ger- 
maine Lily had accomplished this rather 
difficult feat with praiseworthy grace 
and real success, and to-day her posi- 
tion was unassailable. 

Remembering this, and sitting at the 
window which looked down on Madison 
Avenue, Germaine tried to arrive at 
some sort of a conclusion. And the only 
one which seemed to satisfy her doubt- 
ing heart was that she was surely, un- 
mistakably, losing her husband’s love. 
Until to-day, somehow, she had never 
dreamed such a thing could happen to 
her. Now she was certain that such a 
thing was not only possible but very 
probable as well. When he had delib- 
erately given her leave to return to a 
profession which he had pleaded with 
her to renounce, just a few years ago, 
she could no longer shut her eyes to the 
true state of affairs. The one thing re- 
maining to her to do was to fight, and 
win! At that moment it was the old Ger- 
maine Lily of the Coronet Theatre who 
said, rising from the window: 

__ “What I have done once, I can surely 
do again !” 


Just what Max Morro thought when 
Mrs. Harvey Bannister presented her- 
self at his office and declared that she 
was ready to sign the contracts for the 
part of Lady Holyrood in his revival of 
the Leslie Stuart operetta, nobody ever 
knew, not even Germaine herself, But 
in the morning every newspaper in Néw 
York City carried the story of the 
former Coronet Theatre favorite’s re- 
turn to the stage, and her name and 
picture, sprung up like mushrooms in 
a night, were on exhibition on bill- 
boards from Bedford Park to Brighton 
Beach. 

“So you went and did it, eh?” grinned 
her husband, sticking his head in at her 
door just before he went off to dinner 
at some other house than his own. 
“That’s right; have a good time! Only, 
why did you kick up that infernal rack- 
et in the first place? Girlie, you can 
do it, can’t you? You know you're 
Mrs. Bannister now—” 

Germaine had crossed to the door 
and now she closed it slowly but surely 
in his face as she said: “Evidently 
Morro thinks I can. No, I can’t talk 
to you now. Must get to bed early— 
rehearsal at ten to-morrow.” 

But he knuckled sharply on the panel. 

“What is it now?” she asked, 

“Mabel Clifford’s in the bloomin’ re- 
vival, you know, and—and a few others 
of the old gang, I guess. Don’t be drag- 
ging ’em up here, in my house, Jerry— 
there’s a daisy! I didn’t marry the 
whole profession, you know, when I 
led you to the hymeneal altar.” 

For a second she was silent; then 
she asked : 

“Ts Mabel back in the show?” 

She heard him chuckle softly as he 
replied: “Sure! One of the old-timers, 
isn’t she? Played Angela— I remember 
the little devil. You 4iked her. Well, 
don’t go it too strong—bring her to 
my dinner table.” 

“She’d most likely refuse to come,” 
Germaine told him slowly. 

“H’m! She would, yes!” 

“I mean it! Because of the way I 
have treated her, treated all my former 
friends, since my marriage to you, Har- 
vey. You know I have seen none of 
them—all that time.” 
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“Good riddance,” he laughed. “Well, 
take a little tip from Father and hand 
“em the icy how-de-do to-morrow. If 
you don’t—” 

“Listen: I can’t be rude to them,” 
she said firmly. “After all, I am one of 
them. It’s far more likely that Mabel 
will refuse to be friendly with me. I 
know them.” 

He laughed and made some reply 
which she didn’t catch, and she went 
back to her chair before the log fire. 

But for all this jesting, Germaine 
knew that Bannister was in earnest 
about Mabel Clifford. From the very 
first he had made it plain to her that 
he wouldn’t welcome her professional 
friends in his house. “Let my people 
be your people,” he had said. Careless 
of his own actions, his home he regard- 
ed as only a Bannister could, and what 
his wife did, and whom she honored 
with her friendship, were of the utmost 
importance. 

However, she wasn’t thinking of Ma- 
bel Clifford, who had shared her bed 
and bread with her many a time in the 
old days. What her footlight friends 
thought of her bothered Mrs. Harvey 
Bannister not at all. Her sole idea was to 
return to the scene of her first triumph 
and win back Bannister even as she had 
won him nine years before, against 
great odds. 

“If Mabel shows an inclination to be 
sociable, why, well and good,” was her 
final decision. “But it will rest with her 
entirely. After all; her people are no 
longer mine.” 

It is strange that she didn’t know 
them better, for there could be only one 
reception for Germaine Lily at the 
hands of the old Coronet Theatre Com- 
pany. At rehearsal the next morning 
they crowded around her, and the men 
shook her hand while the women kissed 
her on the cheeks, and one would have 
thought by their actions and conversa- 
tion that they had been separated only 
for the summer instead of nine years. 
Nobody was awed because of the name 
she now bore; it was known to even 
the smallest girl in the ballet, but all 
the same its wearer was merely Jerry 
Lily, the Jerry Lily who had danced 
and sang her way into the heart of 
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Harvey Bannister on this very 
in this very opera, and surrounded by 
this very company. 

It was Mabel Clifford, a little woman 
with the face of a doll and the manner 
of a frank, engaging boy, who slipped 
her arm around her waist and led her 
off in a quiet corner to talk until the 
director was ready for them. : 

“It’s great, great, great to have you — 
back with us, even if it’s only for a few © 
weeks,” said she, “Somehow none of us — 
hoped you would come, and of course © 
that newspaper stuff of Morry’s was © 


only a good-natured bluff. He didn’t © 


think you would do it either. Of course 
the rest of us flocked to the Coronet © 
at the first sound of the whistle; we're 4 
all here, all the original company but— ~ 
Louise. She was the Dolores—” ‘ 

“She got married—I remember,” — 
said Germaine. § 

“Yes. He ill-treated her and—and 
she went—all to pieces. It’s hard lines, 
Jerry.” 

Then the director called the rehears- — 
al and the two women hurried back — 
to the stage. At one o'clock work was 
declared off and they were allowed an ~ 
hour for lunch. Mabel hailed Germaine © 
as she was passing through the front © 
of the house, and dragged her back out 
of the stage-door, begging her to run © 
round to her flat with her for a cup — 
of tea and an olive sandwich. 

“We've lunched off less in the leaner 
days, haven’t we, my dear?” she cried 
gayly. 

The flat was just ten minutes’ walk 
from the theatre, a small but comfort- 
able suite of three rooms with a bay 7 
window tacked on at one end and a % 
kitchenette at the other. Jerry had to © 


stop in the doorway and rub her eyes | 


at the familiar sight. 

“Why, it’s like the other, the old one!” 
she gasped. 

“It is the old one,” laughed Mabel. = 
“Everything, that is, but the four walls. — 
When you married Harvey Bannister, 
you said I might keep all the things—  ™ 
and I have, Pretty comfy kind of place, © 
isn’t it?” s 

“Yes,” replied Germaine, and sat ~ 
down suddenly in a deep arm-chair at © 
the window. : 
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"When the tea was ready, and the 
"sandwiches made, Mabel wheeled them 
over to Jerry on a little English tea- 
table, and then seated herself opposite 
her guest. 

“Jerry,” she said then, “what made 
you do this?” 

Germaine. set down her cup and 
looked startled. 

“What made me do what?” she de- 
manded. 

“Take this engagement—return to 
the stage.” 

Mrs. Bannister peered suddenly out 
of the window into Broadway. 

“The love of the stage, of course, 
Mabel,” she said, after a minute. 

Mabel shook her head. 

“No—never! After nine years, a 
woman doesn’t discover that she loves 
the stage more than she guessed she did, 
unless she finds with it that she loves 
her husband less.” 

“I am—devoted to Harvey!” said 
Germaine then, glad she could meet 
Miss Clifford’s gaze. 

“H’m. Maybe then she discovers that 
he loves her less,’ nodded Mabel. 
“Jerry, we've been pals together for 
more years than either of us would care 
to remember, I dare say, and I can read 
you like a best-seller just by glancing 
at your cover. There’s something wrong. 
I can see it in your eyes. You're a 
good old scout, and I hate to see you 
miserable. Now I don’t know what’s 
wrong between you and Harvey Ban- 
nister, but believe me, it’s not nearly 
so much as you think it is. And there’s 
one thing you’ve got to do—go home! 
Cut this; don’t go near the stage again. 
While I missed you like the old boy, 
Jerry, I used to thank my stars you had 
enough sense to give us a wide berth 
after your marriage. Oh, I mean it! 
It’s the only thing for a woman—mar- 
riage. Why, if a real man would come 
along and offer me a real home I’d 
jump at the chance so quick he’d be- 
come suspicious and side-step the deal!” 

Germaine tried to laugh at her. 

“You’ve had hundreds of chances, 
Mab,” she said. 

“I said a real man and a real home. 
- I don’t fancy the dose in installments, 
a divorce and a new husband every 


little while. Jerry, I’m so sick and tired 
of lobsters and automobiles that I’d 
open my eyes to Irish stew and a 
cradle!” 

Germaine moved uncomfortably and — 
refused to raise her eyes. 

“There was Stephen Vermilye—” 


“Yes, there was. He liked me in about 


the same way he liked the show. When 
he came home from Wall Street he 
wanted to be amused. The tired business 
man regards. the stage woman very 
much in the same light as a child does 
a toy. They break. us when the novelty 
is worn off and we’re thrown aside in a 
dark corner.” 

“Why, you’d frighten a fiancé to death 
with your croaking!” cried Jerry. 

“Oh, the Vermilye man doesn’t want 
a wife; he wants a_ kaleidoscope,’ 
shrugged Mabel. “A marriage certificate 
isa better asset than a season’s contract.” 

Suddenly Germaine leaned across the 
little table. 

“Mabel!” she half moaned. 

“Out with it, dearie,” cried Miss Clif- 
ford briskly. “You'll feel better after 
you’ve got it off your chest!” 

“T want love!” 

“And you came to Broadway for it? 
Excuse me! But then we were sent to 
different schools and perhaps the defini- 
tion you were taught was not the same 
as the one I learned. Don’t talk if you’d 
rather not, remember.” 

“You're the only one,” said Germaine 
in a low voice. “At first I thought I'd 
pretend to you too, but— It was the 
sight of this room, I guess. When I 
first knew Harvey—do you remember? 
I used to tell you all about him and me, 
after we'd got in bed at night. He'd 
never take me to the big Broadway 
cafés, and one of the girls—was it 
Louise? —said it was because he was 
close. I was miserable. Not because I 
wanted to go to those places, but because 
I couldn’t bear to think he was anything — 
except what was biggest and best. So I 
told you, and you said—” 

“Heaven forgive me! I was always a 
fool in those days; I wish we were living 
them over again. Well, what was it I 
said ?” 

“You said he refused to take me to 
such places not because he was close 





- but because he loved me and wanted me 
to know only the finest in life when in 
his company. And you pointed out that 
a dinner at the Waldorf, such as he was 
fond of giving me, was a far more ex- 
pensive affair than the suppers the other 
irls went to with some other man. 
abel, you won my confidence then and 
there. Yesterday I learned for the first 
‘time that Harvey had grown tired of 
me.” 
“And you came to drown your sor- 
row on the stage?” 

“No-o. I came to win him back, in 
the same way I won him in the begin- 
‘ning, What do you think ?” 

“Jerry, are you sure—sure, my dear?” 
asked Mabel, very serious all at once. 

“I am positive. Do you think I would 
- breathe this;~even to you, if I wasn’t 
sure? Do you think I can do it?” 

“Win him back!” Miss Clifford set 
down her tea-cup with force enough to 
crack its saucer. “I’d like to know why 
you can’t! Did it once, didn’t you? 
Come on, we've got to hurry back now 
or stand some of Mr. Director’s airy 
chin-fest.” 

Neither one of them spoke again until 
they reached the alley-way which led to 
the stage door; then Mabel Clifford 
said: 

“Jerry, you are sure?” 

“Oh, Mabel—” 

“Don’t get huffy—with me! I want to 
help you. It wont hurt any to be sort of 
Nice to the boys, you know—all of them 
but Larry Hurst, of course!” 

“Is he back? 

“Sure! Now don’t say you didn’t see 
him this morning. Or, rather do say it 
and while I wont believe you, it will 
tickle me. Yes, he came in from the road 
for this revival. He’s doing his old part, 
Donegal, you know.” 

Germaine stopped at the door and 
planting her back against it, faced the 
other girl. 

“Mabel! Is it possible that you care?” 

“Does seem funny—doesn’t it—in me 
to care.” She shrugged her shoulders 
and tried to open the door. “What’s the 
use of caring though? Answer me that!” 

“As if I couldn’t, poor dear!” cried 
Germaine; and then they both went in 

together. 
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It was not strange after this, perhaps, 
that Mrs. Harvey Bannister should find 


Lawrence Hurst a trifle more interesting 


than any of his fellows in the show. Of 
course this was solely on Mabel’s 
account, but often she’d catch herself 
gazing at him so fixedly as to be notice- 
able; and once his glance met hers. 


Then he came over; she knew he would ~~ 


and resented it, even while she felt that 
it was she who was at fault. 

“It’s good to be working with you 
again,” he began. 

“So everybody has been kind enough 
to say,” she replied. 

“Seems more than a little like old 
times, doesn’t it?” 

“Indeed, yes! Especially when Mabel 
carries me off to her flat to lunch each 
day.” 

He smiled. 

“Maybe Miss Clifford is the only one 
of us who has been fortunate enough to 
carry you off and make you realize how 
little times have changed in the last few 
years. And, come to think of it, if time 
changes, people do not—at least, all of 
them do not, Jerry.” 

She looked him steadily in the face. 

“No, all of us do not change, thanks 
to the powers, Mr. Hurst,” said she. 
“That is the reason, I suppose, when we 
come across an occasional person who 
has changed we feel sorry for him.” 

But he merely smiled back at her 
unabashed. 

“That’s an interesting way to look 
at it,” he observed. 

When he went back to his place at the 
other side of the stage she was weak 
and nervous, and accepted gladly the 
chair which one of the lesser principals 
brought for her. It wasn’t her fault, of 
course, she kept repeating to herself; 
but the man was trying to make love to 
her! All of a sudden she remembered 
that it was Larry Hurst who used to be 
her escort always on any little outing 
the company ever held. The memory 
seemed to chill the blood in her veins, 
and she got up and started across the 
back of the stage to the door. 

Mabel had seen her go, however, and 
was there before her. 

“Are you ill?” she whispered. 

Germaine nodded. “A little, yes. I am 
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going home. Please say so to Mr. 

Harris.” 
|. “But you can’t go alone!” cried Miss 
' Clifford. She glanced quickly around 
| the place until her eyes fell upon Hurst. 
' “This next scene is mine, but Larry 
now—” She darted toward him when 
Germaine’s voice called her back. 
© “No! No, Mabel! I don’t want any- 
| body, thanks, dear. I am all right. 
© Good-by. Of course I will be on hand 
in the morning!” 

It was not until the taxicab stopped 
at her door that Mrs. Harvey Bannister 
allowed herself the luxury of a real, 
deep breath. And even then she was 
shaking all over. As she waited, with 
eyes closed, for Jennings to open the 
door, she caught herself wondering how 
in the world she was ever going to avoid 
a resurrected love affair with Lawrence 
Hurst—for there had been a sort of 
mild flirtation between them in the old 
days, before Harvey Bannister came up- 
on the scene, and Hurst seemed perfect- 
ly willing to renew relations again. 

“T think it would kill Mabel if she 
heard of it,” she half-groaned. 

Then the door was opened and she 
hurried into the library, where Ban- 
nister was toasting his feet before the 
fire. 

“Howdy,” said he cheerfully. “Back 
already ? How’s tricks ?” 

“All right, I suppose,” she responded. 

“You look fagged. Sit here. Like a 
thimbleful of something ?” 

She sat down and he placed a cushion 
at her back. 

“T am a little tired. No! Nothing, 
thanks.” 

“Shall I ring for Felice?” 

“Don’t bother. I wont disturb you 
long, either, Harvey,” she told him with 
a wan little smile. “Only—I am tired 
out. Let me rest here for a second.” 

“Look here, Jerry, this wont do at 
all, you know,” he said, with a firmness 
in his voice which she had never 
dreamed him capable of. “If this stage 
racket is going to land you in the hos- 
pital, why, you’d better cut it right now. 
Why, you’re trembling!” 

With a smothered word he strode to 


the telephone, and spoke into the re- 
ceiver. 


_ “T don’t want a doctor!” she cried, 
divining his purpose. 

“Yes!” he insisted, 

“No, Harvey,” she pleaded. “It—I am 
not ill.” 

Bannister turned from the telephone. 

“What then ?” 

“I am worried—about Mabel—Mabel 
Clifford.” 

“Oh-h w 

“Yes! She is in love with a man in the 
company.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Lawrence Hurst. Why?” 

“Ts he in love with her, with this 
Mabel ?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

Bannister nodded and returned to the 
telephone. 

“I see. Hurst is still in love with you. 
Do I go up head? There! Don’t ask me 
how I knew. Why, I can tell when any- 
thing’s wrong with you just by lookin 
at you, Jerry. —Yes? Riverside 5555, 
please!” 

Quickly she crossed the room and 
tried to take the instrument from his 
hands. Her own were shaking ; her voice 
was harsh when she spoke his name. 

“Harvey! Don’t say anything to that 
man. He is nothing to me; you know 
that. And Mabel is very fond of him. 
She was always kind to me, you know.” 

“T know. Oh, there’ll be no scandal. 
Hush! He’s calling! Well?” 

Germaine leaned limply against a 
chair. 

“Ts it—he?” she asked. 

“No-o. It’s a woman’s voice,” replied 
Bannister. 

“Let me see!” cried Germaine then. 
Silently he gave her the receiver. “Hel- 
lo! Who is this?” she asked. 

Bannister, at her elbow, waited im- 
patiently. 

“Is Hurst there?” he demanded of 


her. 

“No. It’s Mabel! It’s Mabel Clifford! 
What?” 

She gave a little cry of horror and 
covering her face with her hand, as if 
to ward off a blow, she dropped the 
telephone and groped her way to a chair. 

“Why, Jerry!” cried her husband. 
“What is it, sweetheart ?” 

For a moment she couldn’t tell him, 
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and then, when she looked up, there 
were tears in her eyes, although her lips 
- were laughing. 

“It was Mabel Clifford,” she ex- 
plained. “Well, she recognized my voice 
at once, and, Harvey, you never in all 
your life heard such things as she said 
to me! In the first place she accused me 
of trying to make an engagement with 
Lawrence Hurst—” 

Bannister muttered something under 
his breath. 

“And you called me pet names when 
I asked you not to bring her to my 
house,” he said. 

“Harvey, I don’t know what to make 
of it—or of her. She didn’t use to be 
like that. I—I’m sorry she thinks I am 
capable of such things. But what am I 
going to do? At first it hurt me; then I 
saw the funny side of it, and I wanted 
to laugh—I am laughing yet! For there 
‘was lightning in your eyes when you 
gave the number of Hurst’s apartment.” 

“M’m h’m.” He looked at her in 
silence for an instant. Then he said: 
“Let me call the lady up and tell her 
‘Mr. Bannister wishes to speak with Mr. 
Hurst. Eh? I'll ring off before he comes 
—'pon honor I will. Just enough to let 
her know—” 

“Very well,” consented Germaine. 

Seating herself before the fire, she 
heard her husband repeat the telephone 
number of Lawrence Hurst’s apartment, 

"and next the low murmur of his voice 
fn conversation with some one else at 
the other end of the wire. 
“Time’s up!” she called presently. 
Then he hung up the receiver and 
came over to her side. 
“Well?” she asked. 
Instead of answering her directly, 

Bannister dropped down on the rug at 
ther feet and sat there, looking up at her 
with half-closed eyes. 

“Anything the matter, Harvey?” said 
Germaine. 

“VYe-es. I was thinking— Look here, 
Jerry, what am I going to do when the 
stage gobbles you up again? Of course 
I want you to have a good time. I told 
you that yesterday and I mean it, but— 
something Queen Mab said to me at the 
*phone just now has set me thinking. 
Unusual for me, eh?” 


“What did Mabel say to you?” asked 
his wife. 

“It concerned her and—and Mr. Lar- 
ry Hurst.” 

“Tell me, please.” 

“Tell you? Well, they are married, — 
After you left the theatre this afternoon 
the rehearsal was called off until to- 
morrow, and so, while they had the 
chance—that’s Mabel’s way of putting 
it, not mine! What do you think of it?” 

Germaine refused to meet his glance. 

“But she said to me—” 

“Yes, she did. Only she didn’t dream 
you'd take it seriously and I thought I 
wouldn’t let on that you did. It seems 
that she put Hurst up to—to that, Jerry; 
told him to be ‘nice’ to you; they under- 
stood each other all the time. You see, 
she thought that by Hurst making—well 
—love to you—” 

“Yes, I see,” said she, and was silent. 

Presently he said: “Jerry, are you so 
dead set on that ‘Florodora’ thing? I 
know I’m a pretty poor substitute for 
the spotlight, but all the same— You 
see, if you’re not—” 

“T am not!” she cried, waiting to hear 
no more, “I have never been, really! It 
was only that I thought perhaps I could 
win you back—” 

“Why, you’ve never lost me yet! And, 
by George, you’d find it a pretty hard 
thing to do that! Maybe we were drift- 
ing away from each other, but if that 
is so, then, surely, that little woman— 
Dear, she’s a good-hearted sort, now 
isn’t she?” 

“Yes. I wish—” 

“What?” 

“That we might be better friends, I 
was going to say.” 

Bannister stood up, as did she, and 
then, together, they moved slowly to the 
door. 

“Jerry,” he said, “you ought to be 
wearing my feathers on your hat, for 
I’m_a bloomin’ ostrich—that’s what. 
Can you forgive me? Will she? I have 
tried to wrap the pair of us up in my 
moth-eaten ancestral coat, and when you 
found it didn’t fit you and tried to wrig- 
gle out— But there’s always to-morrow, 
glory be! And, well, I’ve invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Larry Hurst around here to dinner 
to-night, and—well, they’ve accepted!” 

. 


‘ 
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ARY SHAW’S whole person- 
M ality emanates power, earnest 
purpose and common sense. 
And her very name—Mary Shaw— 
backs it up! 
There’s strength and -determination 
in'those three syllables. These'two quali- 
ties, plus personality and sincerity, have 











fermented Mary Shaw into one of the. 


fascinating women of the day, as well 
as an-actress of force and undesstanding 
and an atthoritative writer on. stage 
topics. 

_ They made possible her wonderful 
American interpretation of Mrs, Alving 
in “Ghosts,” one of the most gripping 
portrayals of an Ibsen rdle we ever had, 
Later Bernard Shaw too became Miss 
Shaw’s debtor, when, in 1905, she 
created the part of Mrs. Warren in the 
much disputed “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion.” 

She is tall, this Mary Shaw. She has 

splendid blue eyes whose early passion 
Time has tamed, a full; perfectly con- 
trolled mouth, and thick, ~ rebellious 
auburn hair, now slightly forecasting 
the silver that will flash there in a few 
years more. 
_ Yet there was something very child- 
like about’ Mary Shaw that -sun-spat- 
tered morning a few weeks ago when 
she hurried to greet me where I waited 
in her airy library. 


Her house-gown of white piqué was: 


immaculately laundered. The heavy hair 
was twisted in a thick, quick knot on 
top of ‘her head, 


“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting 
so long,” she acknowledged, “but I had 
to dress. I forgot the day altogether 
and you either had to wait or I would 
have had to have played Du Barry and 
received you in bed.” 

“So long as you didn’t turn Jap and 
make it the bath-tub,” suggested I. “In 
the face of such honesty on your part 
it behooves me to admit that for once T 
came -punctually in’ the endeavor to 
make a hit.” 

“Nobody ever made a hit with me,” 
commented Miss Shaw, grimly, “by ap- 
pearing punctually. Punctuality is one 
of the discomforts of life. Once I too 
had the habit. But I discovered that I 
was sacrificing too much happiness and 
only making people uncomfortable, so I 
joined the loyal ranks of the unpunc- 
tual. It is so much more interesting and 
productive of unexpected pleasures to 
let time take care of itself. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Since I do, our friendship was sealed 
on the spot. And passing up all persi- 
flage, we got down to the interview. 

Mary Shaw is a delight to interview. 
She is also.a despair. She talks pun- 
gently, vitriolically, comprehensively, on 
every subject under the sun, and par- 
ticularly upon the topics that are head- 
lining the newspapers and periodicals. 
That’s the delight of her. But because 
she is a-woman who is a champion of 
women ‘and because chance phrases re- 
moved from ‘their context are so utterly 
damning in quotation, it is never quite 
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fair to quote a woman like Mary Shaw. 
That's the despair of her. For what she 
-says always sounds differently when she 
Speaks it than it does when anyone else 
writes it. When we had threshed out the 
woman question and the double stand- 
atd of morality and the best way to 
bring up babies, we were both of us 
Satisfied with each other but afraid of 
the printed columns. So we tried some- 
thing safe and easy. We began by con- 
_ trasting the actor who has religious 
feeling with the one who hasn’t. Miss 
_ Shaw herself sat up and put a bomb 
under this. Said she: 

“IT know of only two religions that, so 
far as my experience with players in 
my companies goes, have ever had any 
influence upon them. The first of these 
is the Roman Catholic faith; the second 
is Christian Science.” 

At the finish of this topic we joined 
in blue-penciling every clever thing the 
other had said. Then we went all adrift 
ion the sea of suffrage, and finally came 
to: “What kind of play does the Ameri- 
can public want, according to the box- 
office returns?” 


“Lack of ethical education among the 
average of American theatre-goers has 
beenthe greatest hindrance to the proper 
presentation and proper development of 


the theatre in America,” said Miss 
Shaw. “In the past decade America has 
had an ethical awakening. Here lies the 
hope of the theatre. Americans even of 
limited opportunity are craving a higher 
knowledge of ethics. Possibly those who 
need and wish this development the 
most could not phrase their want in- 
telligently, but the taste has _ been 
aroused and the seeking after its satis- 
faction will be exampled in the next 
generation. 

“Just now our theatre suffers because 
the public—not the managers, produc- 
ets, or playwrights, mind you, but 
the public—is too prone to take a play 
at its surface taste without insisting on 
a standardized test of the ingredients 
that have gone into its make-up, It is 
only of recent years that our public has 
aroused to the dangers and the advan- 

that lie couchant just back of the 
footlights. And now the public has be- 
come so confused that theatre-goers 


frequently get what they want and don’t ~ 
know that they are getting it. a 

“Sometimes again we find our best ~ 
plays sa, tightly corseted by the fetish ~ 
of conventionalism that they are ~ 
squeezed out of all semblance to the 
classic lines of their most earnest be- 
ginnings. Broadway saw such an in- 
stance last winter in ‘Bought and Paid 
For,’ by George Broadhurst. That the 
play was essentially good was reason 
why in the tongues of the pessimists it 
should be a Broadway failure. Instead, 
it became a box-office success because 
the playwright was cleverly adroit and 
tucked in a sufficient number of ‘happy 
ending, un-verities to satisfy the most 
conventionally minded of his audiences. 

“Here is a play with a supreme mo- 
ment. The end of the second act sees a 
wife giving up the husband who loves 
her most tenderly and of whose devo- 
tion she has no need to doubt—put- 
ting out of her life all that makes it 
comfortable for herseli—for the sake 
of her own self-respect. This is the 
triumph of the ethical. The play should 
have stopped there. 

“But this would have satisfied only a 
small proportion of the audience,—the 
philosophical set who love to work out 
their own dénouements. The ethical end- 
ing of the play should be, naturally, 
an act setting forth that a woman pos- 
sessing as much sex pride as the 
heroine of this play would really prefer 
daily labor and its disappointments, 
after the failure of riches and ease to 
bring her happiness, and would be 
able to work out a successful destiny. 

“Abroad, the play might have been 
permitted to end so. But here—that 
couldn’t be. We had to pay our smug 
little tithe to conventionality, The 
playwright, whom I know well and ad- 
mire; and with whom I have discussed 
the writing of plays, would hardly ad- 
mit that he had to make friends with 
the Mammon of iniquity by a third act 
at the expense of art. Not that he is 
guilty of bad art by American stand- 
ards either, and yet he did. The result 
is a third act in which woman, lovely 
woman, has to come in an ‘Oh-pity-the- 
poor-working-girl’ attitude that is 
really laughable to working-women, 





who are a great deal happier than 
thousands of women who toil in -their 
homes but not for wages. 

“To me, the reason for the sensational 
success of this play is most patent, I 
went to a matinée performance and was 
fortunate in being one of a box party 
with six of the cleverest women in New 
York. Of course I was watching the 
audience as much as the stage. For 
after all, the secret of all good acting is 
suggestion—of compelling an au- 
dience to do the acting which the actor 
merely suggests. On this particular 
Wednesday afternoon the house was 
filled with those women to whom an ac- 
tress likes to display her best art. There 
were scores of mothers there, big 
sisters—all home women, as well as 
women who have gone in more for 
the theory than the practice of 
the little self-denials of life. Those 
women were strung-up, shaken to 
the core—there were few dry eyes 
in the house. Why? Was it exultation 
over a sister-woman behind the foot- 
lights coming into the whole radiance 
of the freedom of her self-respect? No 
indeed! Such a mental state would have 
called for cheers. The point of ethics 
manifest there lost its direct influence 
through the clouds of conventionality 
that have settled down on the minds of 
half of the women of America. 

“In the United States, among our 
‘nicer’ people, we have got unconscious- 
ly into the state of considering matri- 
mony the ultimate end of all good wom- 

.en. Mind you, I am not arguing here 
whether this should or should not be. 
I am simply trying to accept this as a 
premise and show you how this feeling 
dominates all our literature, whether it 
is of footlight or library shelf. Any 
circumstance then, that routs a wom- 
an from her manifest destiny and 
thrusts her from her allotted sphere is 
a grievous woe that has come upon her. 
And to deprive a lady of the matrimo- 
nial protectorate is indeed a calamity, 
especially when the deprivation takes 
her’ out of the heart of luxury, 
as it did in ‘Bought and Paid For.’ 
Women have been compelled to smother 
ethics for so long that unconsciously 
the greater virtues have been over- 
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topped by the lesser ones and our sense 
of correct ethical perspective has been 
blinded, That is why we cannot produce 
here many of the most moral-pointing 
dramas that find high favor abroad. 

“When in ‘Bought and Paid For’ the 
matrimonial alliance split on the rock 
of the wife’s self-respect, the women 
wept not because the higher, finer feel- 
ings had conquered but because of the 
vision that rose before them of the wife 
leaving the guardian safety of a hus- 
band. To such ends have we conse- 
crated matrimony.” 

Miss Shaw, after a moment’s pause, ~ 
continued : 

“The increase of consideration of 
ethical values in the drama will mean 
an increase of these same qualities in 
the mentalities of the actors. Apart 
from suggestion, the best acting calls 
for duality on the part of the inter- 
preter. I do not know that I can make 
myself clear to you. I have tried to write 
an article on this myself and didn’t 
manage to incorporate my ideas there 
as I wished. I can explain it only to you 
by a rather fragmentary method. Acting 
that includes self-hypnosis on the part 
of the actor may be effective histrionics, 
but it is not the best acting. A certain 
amount of self-hypnosis is necessary, 
but only sufficient to impregnate an 
actor with absorption of the personality 
up for portrayal. The subconscious 
self must retain its own individuality 
and dictate and control the other self 
throughout the drama. Sarah Bern- 
hardt taught me this. For six weeks 
I was fortunate enough to be able to 
stand in the wings and watch her night 
after night. The brain of Bernhardt 
never abdicates control for a moment, 
no matter how keenly this genius may 
suffer as Phédre, Camille, Tosca, Ham- 
let, Cleopatra or any of the scores of 
emotionalists she has so tremendously 
painted for us in her years of stage 
activity. 

“The few moments before an actress 
enters upon the stage should be spent 
by her in dropping into the mentality 
of the character she is about to suggest 
before her audience. Acting is only 
personified suggestion. It is well for 
an actress to make the tears pour down 
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the cheeks of her audience, but it is 
better for her art if her own eyes are 
dry. When the real tears come into 
the actress’ eyes she has hypnotized 
herself into the state where she wished 
to bring her hearers, but she has lost 
self-control and her art suffers. 

“The scheme of suggestion must 
force ‘itself upon an audience gradually, 
but it must begin from the first entrance 
of the actress. For instance, take 
“Ghosts,” when Mrs, Alving enters to 
greet the man who has held her heart for 

ears but whom she has not seen since 
‘her marriage and whom she consents to 
see now only that her freedom has come 
through her husband’s death. Repres- 
sion has been the keynote of this wom- 
an’s life for years, She must de- 
this by the very way in which she 
olds her hands, the furtive folding of 
her fingers. And she cannot do this 
‘unless she has made herself Mrs. Al- 
ving before she has gone on the stage. 

“IT do not mean by this that she 
must have sat outside in the wings and 
by thinking over all the women she 
hhas known who have suffered at the 
hands of drunken and degenerate, vi- 
cious, criminal husbands, have worked 
herself into a condition of almost maud- 
lin sympathy for the woes of those of 
her sister women. I do mean that she 
shall have reasoned herself into that 
state of calm and understanding which 
settles itself down upon all souls that 
suffer and have sufficient womanly force 
to endure that suffering—that sense 
of stoicism that comes to the woman 
of wealth whose finer feelings are daily 
outraged by a dissolute husband. 

“Tf younger actresses could only be 
trought to see this angle of it we would 
have a decreased tendency to hysteria 
among the coming big women of the 
theatre. Personality in an actress is a 
splendid possession; but it must be 
personality controlled and subdued 
and taught to run in the right ways. I 
might example this rather crudely by 
paralleling modern and old-fashioned 
methods of heating. The intense 
warmth and glow of the open fire of our 
forefathers was picturesque and _ inti- 
mate, but most uneven and uncomfort- 
able. To-day the same amount of fire 


piped through steam and hot-water ap- 
paratus produces an atmosphere so de- 
lectable that we are insensible of the fire 
itself, 

“It is only fair to the young actress 
to admit that to-day she does not have 
the chance she did fifteen or twenty 
years ago, of intimate association with 
older, time-tested women of the stage. 
Few geniuses are so overpowering that 
they cannot benefit by watching others 
who have blazed paths before them. I 
look back with keen pleasure on the as- 
sociation I had with Fanny Davenport 
and Madame Modjeska. If they taught 
me nothing else they taught me to ob- 
serve and to apply. And when you come 
to think of it, isn’t there a whole manual 
of preparation for acting in those two 
words: Observe and Apply? .... 

“The theatre now,” resuméd Miss 
Shaw as I rose to go, “is in its period of 
travail here in America. We scarcely 
know where we are, The moving pic- 
ture shows have rushed in and cut down 
the upper galleries. The cry for ethics 
and moral preachments is sounding its 
initial wail. There is a gap between 
church and people which it is the in- 
herent right of the theatre to supply, but 
which it never yet has filled. Gradually 
the item of cost is being decreased so 
that the theatre will come into its own 
as a necessary part of daily existence 
rather than as a furbelow to be pinned 
on at will or pocketbook convenience. 
Often I have to liken the march of the 
theatre where Americans are concerned 
with the American attitude toward life 
insurance. Fifty years ago life insur- 
ance was regarded as a boom-town in- 
vestment. To-day the wise householder 
reckons it in as a part of tacitly agreed 
upon expense, 

“Those who criticise the theatre 
would do well to remember that the 
theatre and its offerings are only an- 
other expression of life. Vibrant life 
and its expressions are full of spiritual 
values that are too high and too subtle 
to be ultimately conquered or even reck- 
oned with by the standards of conven- 
tionality or man-made restrictions. And 
in this one truth lies our surest hope 
for the survival of the best in our 
theatres.” 
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Jones 
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[AWN threatened the east, and 

Greater New York slumbered 
soundly. Even Broadway nod- 
ded into the semblance of quietude. 

Bundled promiscuously into two lim- 
ousines and three taxicabs, and speed- 
ing recklessly over the jolting pave- 
_ ments of the Great White Way, twenty- 
- four young. men whistled and yodeled 
" lustily medleys of chord and discord on 
the familiar Bridal March from “Lohen- 
grin.” Their rather hiccoughy chorus 
echoed above' the rumble of the street- 
cars, the subdued roar of the subway 
and the distant clang of horns on river 
boat and steamer, 

This incipient procession precipitate- 
ly turned into Fifty-ninth Street, veered 
several times around that sad statue of 
the Discoverer of America guarding 
Columbus Circle, and then whirred ri- 
otously off into the upper Eighties, to 
the demurely elegant apartment house 
which housed that prince of young 
spendthrifts, Jackson Jones, known 
familiarly to gilded Manhattan and the 
ladies of the chorus as “Broadway” 
Jones. 

Broadway, a slight, rather plain-fea- 
tured young chap in his early twenties, 
jumped unsteadily to the sidewalk as 
the fourth car in the procession sud- 
denly stopped. He was followed by an 
unsteady jumble of “’Ray. "Ray! Old 
man! Brave old chap, stick it out!” from 
the remaining twenty-three. 

As Broadway disappeared within the 





vestibule, his henchmen joined in a shrill 
whistling of “Here Comes the Bride,” 
which continued until the light flashed 
out from Broadway’s reception hall on 
the third floor and Broadway himself 
appeared at the window and gave them 
a hat and handkerchief salute. 

There was a final cheer and the ma- 
chines chug-chugged over to Central: 
Park, West. Broadway, following closely 
the border of the rug, gained the piano 
and switched on the droplight. He stead- 
ied himself skillfully, and in a sudden 
excess of emotion, grasped a picture of 
Lillian Russell, and kissed it energetic- 
ally if not gracefully. He bestowed a 
second caress on the lampshade, and 
then with a grandiloquent approach 
towards the table, deposited himself, 
with the care that only a man in his del- 
icate condition can assume, and pro- 
ceeded to drop asleep, with his hat in 
one hand, and his gloves in the other, 

Now Rankin, who had buttled well 
and conscientiously for Broadway for - 
the five years that New York and 
“Broadway” had known each other, 
never slept comfortably until the you 
rake was well and perfectly bedd 
down for the night. Rankin, who had 
buttled for the nobility abroad, was a 
tactful old fellow, and knew how and 
when to act. He came shuffling out of 
the inner hallway, almost simultaneous- 
ly with Broadway’s first. snore, and 
slapped the slumberer sharply on the 
shoulder. 
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3 “Mr, Jones, Mr. Jones!” called Ran- 
kin 


“Hello, hello, hello, who’s there?” 
mumbled Broadway, brought back all 
too swiftly to semi-consciousness, 

“Tt’s Rankin, sir,” replied the func- 
tionary. 

“Rankin, Rankin,” repeated Broad- 
wey, still dazed. “Why who’s Rankin, 
sir?” 

“T’m the butler, sir,’ answered Ran- 
kin humbly. 

But Broadway’s mind had gone stray- 
ing to the plain little home in Jones- 
‘wille, Connecticut, where his father, in 
partnership with his father’s brother An- 
drew, had founded the Jones Pepsin 
Chewing Gum factory—from which 
“Broadway” had inherited at his fa- 
ther’s death the quarter of a million 
dollars which this youth from Jones- 
ville had brought to New York. For the 
moment Broadway was a boy again and 
_ the word butler held no more signifi- 
cance for him than the name “Tele- 
phone” would have had for Adam. 

“Butler? Butler?” repeated Broad- 
Way, groping for an idea. 

“Sime sir, the butler,” responded Ran- 


“A butler!” remarked Jones, rousing 
from his doze. “Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? When you were a little boy, 
your mother had great hopes for you— 
thought maybe you were going to be 
President of the United States or some- 
thing like that. Now you see, you've 

ted everybody—you’ve turned 
out to be nothing but a butler. Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” 
_ “Ah, but see whose butler I am, sir,” 
pleaded Rankin. 

“Whose butler,” asked Jones, cau- 
tiously lifting his head from his arms 
and regarding Rankin with a stupefied 

stare. “Whose butler are you?” 
'm your butler, sir,” was Rankin’s 
aa response 

“Oh, that's $0,” Broadway admitted. 
Consciousness was now retu 
“You are my butler, aren’t you?” 
rose and shook hands with Rankin. “ 
' congratulate you, ee ee “9 _ 
gravity, patting him on ek. “I’m 
very fond of my little butler. You must 
come out with me some night, Rankin.” 


“Thank you ‘sit,’ ’ coaxed Rankin, 4 
should like to.” 

“Well,” veered Broadway, making f 
his bedroom door and whistling sottl 
the “Lohengrin” motif, “I’d like to hav 
you. Now I'll bid you good-night—ye 
nightie, nightie!” 

“Wien do you wish to be called, sir?” 
suggested Rankin. os 

“What’ s that?” queried Broadway. 

“I say,” repeated the servitor, “wh 
do you wish to be called?” 

The young man came back into th 
room and leaned over the couch. The 
effects of the night’s debauch we 
showing now very plainly in his face, 
He was only too evidently one of the © 
typical wrecks of young manhood with A 
which New York’s streets of gayety are” 
well ornamented, 

“Called,” he repeated mechanically, 
“Oh that’s so, I must be called. Now 
let me see; when do I want to be called, a 
What day i is it, Rankin?” : 

“Thursday sir, at half-past five in the 
morning,” answered Rankin, trying to 
subdue the reproachful note in his voice. 

“Thursday,” ruminated Broadway 4 
“Well, I tell you. what you do, Rankin’ | a 
said he, struck with a sudden thought. 4 
“Rankin, you call me on Saturday.” Be 

And Broadway Jones circled off to | 


II 


Five hours later, the bell in the Jack- ~ 
son Jones apartment jangled violently. 
A well groomed, rather heavily set 
young man, with a worried expression 
on his face, and a newspaper in his 
hand, turned a chilly scrutiny on Ran- — 
kin’s complacent smile, and ee 4 


“demanded an immediate audience wi 


Broadway. 

“But, Mr, Wallace,” objected the de- 3 
murring Rankin, “he said he wasn’t t0 © 
be disturbed till Saturday. He didn’t get 
home till after five this morning. 
attended some big dinner party, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Yes, I know; I stayed till twelve- 
thirty,” said ‘Wallace, who was Broad- 
way’s most intimate friend, albeit th 
strong hand of a shrewd father had in- 
sisted on Wallace bate much less of 





ndthrift than the orphaned Jackson 
ones. “And then he went-and made a 
fool of himself,” he added. 
» “Beg pardon, sir,” began Rankin 
ologetically, “but this story in the 
torning papers there about his engage- 
that seventy-five-year-old 
dow, Mrs. Gerard—is it true?” 
“That’s what I want to find out,” 


thundered Wallace. “Rankin, was he . 


talking about it to you at all last night ?” 
“Rankin shook his head in sorrow. 
“He—he couldn’t talk much sir,” said 
the, “He was—er—er—stewed. He came 
in alone, but a crowd serenaded -him 
from the sidewalk for ten minutes after 
he arrived. I couldn’t quite understand 
“why they used the Wedding March, nor 
why he whistled it so blithely, till I saw 
the morning papers announcing the en- 
gagement. She’s old enough to be his 
> mother’s mother !” 

“Yes, and you go tell him I want to 

see him now,” insisted Wallace. 
And serene in his knowledge that a 
man’s chum may not be denied any re- 
uests, Rankin betook himself to 
roadway’s bedroom. Wallace, left 
» alone, strode up and down, reading and 


‘treading for the thousandth time the 
story that had the lead in every Man- 
hattan daily that morning. For the be- 
trothal announcement of young Broad- 
way Jones, reputed many times a mil- 
lionaire, to the three-times widow and 


multi-millionairess, the ancient: and 
dowager Mrs, James Gerard, had quite 
taken away young Wallace’s breath. 

Rankin, returning to the bedroom 
with an armful of papers and a whis- 
key sour, remarked softly: 

“He says to be’ sure and wait, and 
he'll be ready in ten minutes.” 

Another jangle at the bell roused 
Wallace to action. “Rankin,” he in- 
structed, “if that. is a newspaper re- 
porter, tell him that Mr. Jones is out 
of town.” 

Rankin went to the bell. Wallace 
sunk disconsolately into a chair as he 
heard a woman’s voice outside lifted 
in query, and agg gp mdi mache sg 

in’s greeting of “good-morning, 
Mrs. Gerard!” 

Wallace set his teeth firmly. He 

wondered what trap had been sprung 


upon the soft-hearted Broadway, and 


awaited the advent of the widowed and 


re-widowed widow, 

She swept in, a frumpish, over- 
dressed, rouged, false-haired and heav- 
ily scented woman of the type that 
makes most pitiful efforts to stop time 
with cosmetics, After a curt salutation 
to Wallace, she instructed Rankin to bid 
Broadway hasten with his dressing and 
go for a spin in the park, 2 

“You ran away early last night,” 
smiled Mrs. Gerard to Wallace, “and 
didn’t _wait for the announcement. 
Well, I’m just the happiest girl in all 
New York, but then mother always 
did call me a silly child, you see—” 

“Your mother can’t possibly still be 
alive,” shouted Wallace, making a 
rapid calculation. 

“Yes indeed,” cooed the ancient af- 
fianced one. “You see, I married my 
first husband when I was only eighteen, 
and that was twenty long years ago.” 

“Add thirty to that, or perhaps 
thirty-five,” suggested Wallace indig- 
nantly, 

Mrs, Gerard immediately took um- 
brage at the remark. “Jackson loves me 
and I will not give him up!” she cooed. 

“Jackson love you!” shouted Wal- 
lace, “Why believe me, Jackson doesn’t 
love anything but a time. Why, he 
doesn’t take anything seriously, espe- 
cially women. To my knowledge, he’s 
been engaged to thirty of them during 
the last two years.” 

Mrs. Gerard hunted in her brain for 
a fit retort, but the appearance of her 
youthful fiancé, shaven, rather pale, but 
steady on his feet, stopped her com- 
ments, 

“Beatrice, oh my Beatrice,” cried 
Broadway, holding out his arms—into 
whose enfolding straightway the 
widow rushed with a gurgling, “My 
Jackson !”- 

Over her - shoulder 
greeted his chum: ’ 

“Good morning, Wallace!” And then 
to the burden on his arm, “How is my- 
little banquet queen this morning?” 

“T came here happy as a lark,” she 
sobbed, “but now, I’m terribly upset. 
That man has been saying such awful 
things to me.” 


Broadway 





“Oh, don’t!” said Wallace in disgust, 

inking as he saw Jackson stoop to 

kiss Mrs, Gerard’s rouged and with- 
ered cheek. 

“You’ve insulted my future wife, 
Wallace,” scolded Broadway, “and 
now you’ve got to apologize.” 

Wallace’s blood ran cold. What was 
Jackson thinking of ? What crime had 

committed that this old hag had got 
him into her power? Or was the boy 


a merely gone out of his senses. He 


ig for one question and found it. 
“You don’t mean, Broadway,” stam- 
mered Wallace, “that. you really are 
going to get married, and to that wom- 


“y am,” was Jackson Jones’ firm re- 
? 


y. 

“Then I apologize,” groaned Wal- 
lace. “But oh Lord, Jackson—why, you 
are the catch of the town, and I know 
a score or more of girls, nice girls— 
good girls, beautiful girls—” 

“Well, we’re going to get married,” 
announced Jackson Jones. “It hap- 

ed last night at dinner, during the 
ice cream. Only one question was 
asked—just, ‘Will you marry me?’ And 
the little answer—‘Yes.’ ” 

“And we're going to spend our 
honeymoon in Spain,” explained Mrs. 
Gerard. 

“My Beatrice,” begged Broadway. 
“T think Mr. Wallace thinks we are 
fooling. Wont you leave us alone for 
half an hour and let me talk to him? 
He’s always been my chum, you know; 
and then, dear, I’ll go with you for a 
spin in the park.” 

Mrs, Gerard kissed her youthful be- 
trothed fondly. “Just half an hour then, 
dearie,” she consented; and with a 
vengeful glance at Wallace she left the 
two men alone. 


am broke, flat broke, dead broke 
fifty thousand dollars in debt.” 

“Well, what have you done with all 
your money,” questioned Wallace. “I 
thought you had an,enormous income.” 

“That’s what everybody has thought,” 
said Broadway. “That's why I have 
been able to go along for the past f 
months and run head over heels in debt.” 
I’ve got a flock of bills in my desk 
that would make Rockefeller complain ~ 
about the high cost of living. I lied a 


- little when I made people believe that I 


was a millionaire. At that, I dare say I 7 
could have been worth a million by © 
now with the bank roll I had to start 
with, if I’d had any business ability, 
When I was ten years old and my 
father died, he left me two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. ‘There was 
seventy-five thousand dollars in cash,” 
some real estate and a half interest ina ~ 
chewing-gum factory. The first thing 7 
I did, was to get rid of the real estate, 7 
and sell out my interest in the gum fac- ~ 
tory, I hadn’t use for anything but cash, 
My father’s partner, his brother and 
my uncle, old Andrew Jones, bought 
me out and cheated me, too. A measly 
hundred thousand—that’s all I got, and 
since then I understand he’s made a © 
dozen fortunes with the darned old gum. 
I hear the gum trust offered him a mil- 
lion dollars for the plant last year. 
‘You've often heard me speak of the 

m?” 

Wallace nodded. He was too much © 
interested in the story to wish to in- | 
terrupt his friend. s a 

“It is the oldest gum in the market— 
‘Jones Pepsin,” explained Broadway 
still further. “Well, I couldn’t waiteto 
get hold of that money and get out of 
that town. I wanted New York and- 
nothing but New York. I read New 
York; I talked New York; I dreamed ™ 


New York. Why, from the time I was ~ 
sixteen years old to the day I left that 7 
town everybody in Jonesville called me © 
‘Broadway,’ just because I wore patent ~ 
leather shoes and put on a clean collar ~ 


III 


- “Broadway,” begged Wallace, “are 
you going crazy?” 
“T’ve got a lot to tell you,’ began 


Jackson, drawing a long breath. “Sit 
down.” 


“Mrs, Gerard and I are going to be 
married,” explained Jackson, “because 


every day. Oh, I’ve lived up to the © 
name. I know every newsboy, police-— 
man, ‘actor, chorus girl, bartender and — 
wine agent on the street. I’ve been 


she wants to marry me, and because I to bed just one night in five years, be- 





BROADWAY JO 


re four o’clock in the morning, and 
that was because I had a toothache and 
my face was swollen. Oh, it was not the 
pain that kept me in—it was the looks of 
the thing. Oh, what I haven’t done to 
Broadway! Well, you’ve been with me— 
you know! Why, when I go into a 
restaurant, the waiters come to blows to 
see who'll get me. I’ve been the bright- 
eyed baby-boy around this town. It’s 
cost me a quarter of a million, but I’ve 
had a wonderful time.” 

“How long have you been broke?” 

asked Wallace timorously. 

“About six months,” admitted Jack- 
son. “My credit carried me on, When 
I first went broke, I made up my mind 
that I wouldn’t run into debt, no matter 
what happened. I put on an old suit of 
clothes that morning and started out 
looking for a job.” 

“What kind of a job?” laughed Wal- 
lace, In spite of himself the thought of 
Broadway working appealed to his sense 
of humor so keenly that Wallace was 
compelled to admit the joke. 

“Oh, elevator boy, messenger boy— 
anything,” confessed Jackson, “I 
- promised myself that I’d earn a living 

without begging or borrowing or steal- 
ing, I walked up the street looking for a 
“Boy Wanted’ sign. My intentions were 

the best in the world, but somehow I got 
to thinking of something else and when 
I came to, where do you think I was? 
—Sitting at a table in Delmonico’s, eat- 
ing breakfast. Forgot all about the job 
and turned right in there out of force of 
habit. I made a dozen attempts to do the 
tight thing. I cut out the automobiles 
and rode in street cars for two or three 
days. I went to an opening night at one 


of the theatres and sat in the gallery. — 


I bought a pair of ready-made shoes. I 
ate my meals at a forty cent table d’héte 
and smoked five cent cigars just trying 
to get used to it all, but I couldn’t, All 
my good resolutions went to smash 
every time I took a look at Broadway. 
I knew I could have the things I wanted. 
They were there, and well—I just took 
them, that’s all. Well now, I don’t mind 
telling you, Wallace, that you’ve just 
wakened me up out of the first sound 
sleep I’ve had'in weeks. The first month 
I was broke, I’ll bet I walked to Chicago 


and back every night—that is, if you 
measured the carpet by the mile. T 
thought so much and I worried so much ~ 
that I didn’t dare trust myself alone, I 
had the weirdest ideas. Do you know, I 
even went over to Newark and joined — 
the Salvation Army, thinking it would 
be a good way to forget my troubles, I 
played the bass drum for two nights and 
then I couldn’t stand it any longer, Have 
you ever been to Newark?” 

Wallace nodded affirmatively, 

“Well, then,” apologized Broadway, 
“then you'll undécctond” 


“Did you try your uncle?” questioned 


Wallace. “He’s a rich man?” 
“Yes,” said Jones, “he’s been-tried and 
found guilty. I wrote and told him I was 


short of ready cash and asked him to 


loan me ten thousand dollars; and he 
sent me a package of gum and a note, 
saying, ‘Chew this and forget your 
troubles.’ He’s in Europe, now. And he’s 


worth two million if he is worth a ~~ 


nickel.” 

“Where’ve you got the money for tips 
and pocket money ?” Wallace asked with 
doubt in his voice. . 

Broadway laughed, “Well, you know 
that French car I said was in storage? I 
sold that. Remember those two diamond 
rings I said I had lost? I pawned them.” 

“You are a wonder,” admired Wal- 
lace, “But why didn’t you confide in me 
long ago?” 

“T didn’t have the courage to confide 
in anyone,” regretted Broadway. “All I 
did was to keep hoping some miracle 
would happen to set things right. And 
Bob, last night, as I sat there at the 
banquet table looking at Mrs. Gerard 
and thinking of all her millions, I 
wondered what she would do if I told 
her my story; and I stared and stared at 
her without thinking what I was doing, 
and the first thing you know, she sent 
me a note. And it said, ‘Why do you 
stare at me? And either an angel or a 
devil sat on my shoulder, and I wrote 
back and said, ‘Because I love you.’ And 
she wrote back and said ‘I love you too.” 
And I wrote back, ‘I love you most,’ 
and—” 

“Who wrote the last one?” demanded 
Wallace. 

“She did,” shouted Jackson, de- 





fiantly, “and in it she said, ‘Will you 
marry me?’ No,-Bob dear, I didn’t put 
that ‘Yes,’ that timid little ‘Yes,’ of 
' mine in writing. We’d been sending 
- notes by the waiter, but the letter car- 
rier lost his job right there. For fear 
she’d change her mind before the mail 
- atrived, I leaned right over the table 
and hollered, ‘Yes? ” 

-. “What happened then?” queried Wal- 
lace. 
Jackson Jones, alias “Broadway,” 
arose and walked around the table. “She 
fainted,” said he. “Table deserted. Doc- 
tor called, smelling salts. Usual speech 
‘where am I at?—embrace, kiss, wild 


' applause and: then somebody ordered 


twenty cases of wine and the next thing 
I remember was when Rankin woke 
me up this morning, and told me you 
were here. Well, what do you think of 
it all?” 

“It’s terrible,’ moaned Wallace. 
“Broadway, you can’t afford to do this.” 

“Well,” said Jackson, “I can’t afford 
to do anything else without signing a 
tab for it.” 

“Let me help you,” pleaded Wallace. 
“T’ve got twenty thousand dollars. Let 
me lend it to you.” 

“Twenty thousand,” scoffed Jackson. 
“Bob, go in there into my bedroom and 
look at those bills! They’re nearer sixty 
thousand than twenty.” 


IV 


“Broadway,” remarked Wallace as he 
grasped at the first sheaf of bills, “I 
know it is an old speech, but in this case, 


=< it goes. It wont put a dollar in or out of . 


my pocket, whether you marry the wom- 
an or not. You’re nothing to me except a 
friend and a pal, but I don’t want to see 
_ you do something you'll be sorry for all 
your life. I’m sorry you are in trouble, 
and there isn’t anything I wont do to 
help you. I’ll go the limit for you—all 
I’ve got ; but if you don’t give up all idea 
jof this marriage, don’t ever expect the 
friendship of men who have decency 
and self-respect.” 

y Jones started. The epider- 
mis of the man of Manhattan who has 
been beloved for his exvloits on Broad- 


way, is proverbially tough, but Wal- 
lace’s shafts had struck home. 

“Wait a minute, Bob,” asked Broad- 
way. “Give me a chance to think.” 

“All right, think,” scorned Wallace 
with the superiority of his ten years of 
seniority, and hundreds of degrees of 
better and more moderate habits. “It’s 
about time you began to think.” 

“Do you know I never looked at it 
that way before,’ mused the man who 
had for five years been the light and the 
life of Broadway. He walked over to the 
window, and looked down at the children 
and nurses and perambulators and as- 
sorted canines, in everlasting parade be- 
neath his windows. There were other 
things in the world after all besides 


drinks and dances and the theatre and ™ 


the lavish dispensation of dollars. 

“What did last night’s party cost?” 
questioned Wallace, figuring busily in 
the room beyond. 

Jackson Jones went to the telephone. 

“Give me 4,000, Bryant,” he called. 
“Hello! Is this Speary’s restaurant? 
Get me Mr. Armstrong. This is Jackson 
Jones.. What do I owe you for last © 
night? Yes—what’s that again? Twen- ~ 
ty-three hundred dcllars—and twenty- 
three dollars? Twenty-three hundred 
and twenty-three dollars? The what? 
The vintage? What vintage? Is that so? 
Oh, no, not at all. It would be all the 
same to me if you said twenty-three 
a dollars? Yes, thanks. Good- 

ry” 

Jones hung up the receiver and tore 
off a leaf from the calendar. Then he 
called in to Wallace. “The thirteenth— 
no wonder I can’t win a bet. Twenty- 
three, twenty-three, Say, Bob, add twen- 
ty-three hundred dollars to that total 
when you get it—will you?” ; 

Rankin approached with a card. “A 
gentleman to see you, sir. He says it is 
imperative that he should consult with: 
you as soon as possible, and that his. 
name is Peter Pembroke.” 

“T don’t know him, but let him come 
in,” said Broadway resignedly. “And 
Rankin, you pay the chef a month’s sal- 
ary, and let him go. And you'd better 
get another job for yourself—I’m going 
to Egypt and—” 

“But I speak Egyptian sir ; you'd bet- 





ter take me with you to help out,” sug- 
gested Rankin. 

The entrance of Mr. Pembroke 
spared Jackson the necessity of further 
inventions. Mr. Pembroke was tall and 
angular. Mr. Pembroke’s manner was 
suave and his expression mournful. 

“You have my deepest sympathy, Mr. 
Jones,” began Mr. Pembroke. Jackson, 
who had never set eyes on the man be- 
fore, wondered if he were a former 
suitor of Mrs. Gerard’s, 

“Have I?” Jackson asked vaguely. 

“Yes, I knew your Uncle very well,” 
condoled Mr. Pembroke. “He was a 
fine, able man.” : 

As if lightning had flared into the 
room, Broadway felt a sudden remem- 
brance flash through his mind. His hand 
went into his coat pocket and clutched 
a rough envelope, nervously, Suddenly 
he remembered that, along with the 
whisky sour of an hour previously, 
Rankin had handed him a telegram. 

Broadway drew out the little yellow 
envelope with hope and fear and won- 
der filling his heart. He tore it open 
and read: 

Jonesville, June 12, 1912 

Cable received from Dr. Graham, Lon- 
don, England, announcing your uncle’s 
demise, received late last night. His will 
and testament, made prior to his sailing, 
puts you in possession of the estate. His 
entire fortune, his business, his every 
earthly soaeee he leaves uncondition- 
ally to you, his nephew and only heir. 

As his lawyer I tell you this. Shall I call 

on you in New York or expect you here. 

Pembroke of the Consolidated Chewin 

Gum Company, the gum trust, will ca 

on you in New York to-day. Answer at 

once. Signed — GEORGE SPOTTSWOOD. 


“I’m awfully sorry for you, young 
man, but we must all suffer bereave- 
ment,” came from Pembroke in meas- 
ured tones. His words fell on Jackson 
Jones’ dazed sensibilities with fearful 
emphasis. For the minute Broadway 
Jones believed he had lost his sanity. 

“It’s all happened so suddenly I can 
hardly believe it,” commented Pem- 
broke. 

“That’s the way I feel about it right 
now,” supplemented Broadway. 

“Well, less than two months ago,” 
continued Mr, Pembroke, sticking 

closely to business, “we offered him 


twelve hundred thousand for his busi- 
ness and good will, and that offer still 
stands, but we must close by Saturday © 
noon, either with you or with the 
Sprucemint Company—although our 
preference leans towards the Jones — 
gum—and—” 

“Hold on,” interrupted Jackson 
Jones. “Am I to understand that you — 
want to buy up my uncle’s business and . 
to give me one million two hundred — 
thousand dollars for it?” 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. Pembroke. 


“Where’s the money? Have you got 


it with you?” asked Jackson. a 

“I can get my lawyers together within 
an hour if you are ready to close the 
car —— preg ie 

“Go get them, get them quick,” ur, 
Jackson, looking at his watchs ae 
twelve o’clock now. You come back 
here at two with your lawyers and 
your money and your papers—why, for 
twelve hundred thousand dollars I'd 
sign a murderer’s confession.” 

Pembroke smiled exultantly. The 
prize he had coveted for five years was 
going to be his at last, and at a third of 
its actual present worth to the gum 
trust. “You are a most admirable young 
man, Mr. Jones,” was Pembroke’s com- 
ment as he bowed himself out. 


V. 


A sudden fear enveloped Broadway 
as the door closed after Pembroke. 

“Oh, be careful, crossing the street, 
Mr. Pembroke,” called Broadway Jones 
after the retreating Mr. Pembroke. “For 
God’s sake, Mr. Pembroke, don’t let 
anything happen to you.” : 

Broadway looked uncomprehendingly 
from one to another of the pieces of 
furniture that stood around him. 

“Beg pardon sir,” remarked Rankin 


~ at his elbow, “but I told the chef, and 


he said—” 

Broadway turned on the unoffending — 
butler in a frenzy. “No matter what the 
chef says,” roared Broadway, “tell him 
he must stay. I wouldn’t lose him for 
the world. Raise his salary and give him 


my regards. Understand? And Rankin, 


what am I paying you?” 





” “Seventy-five a month, sir.” 
, “A hundred. and seventy-five from 
' mow on,” shouted Broadway. “And— 
are you married?” 
“No sir, but I have a flat.” . 
“Where?” 
“In Harlem, sir.” 
“Do you like this furniture?” 
“Beautiful, sir.” 


_ + Broadway made a dash for the tapes- 


_ try that hung back of the piano, and 
‘tossed it over Rankin’s head and 
‘shoulders, remarking: 

“Take that as a starter, and then take 
the rest—it is yours, all yours!” 

“Thank you sir. Anything else?” 

“Yes,”snarled Broadway, “now I’m a 
business man, so you get out and don’t 
bother me.Oh, what I wont.do to Broad- 

way now! Get me George Spottswood, 
attorney at law, in Jonesville, Connecti- 
cut, in the Biddle Building. Rush it 
through please. Yes, it’s Judge Spotts- 
“wood of course—this is Huyler 2468.” 

Wallace entered with a frown as 
Broadway put up the receiver. “I’ve 
figured this up, Broad,” said he, “just 
as good as I could, and the grand total 
as I make it is $61,482.39.” 

Jackson Jones laughed and cried mer- 
rily, “Spending money, my boy—mere 
spending money !” 

Wallace laid the bills down on the 
table. “What is the matter?” asked he. 
pproadway, are you going crazy all over 

in?” 

__ “Say, do you know what I’m going to 
do from now on?” was Broadway’s only 
answer, “I’m going to make the loud- 
est noise that has been heard on Broad- 
“way since Dewey came home from the 
war. Wallace, do you know what hap- 
pened after you left the room? Why, 
@ messenger boy with golden wings blew 
in through the window, handed me this 
message, and flew right back to the 
Golden Gates. Read it!” 

Wallace scanned the wire in a second. 
‘At the end he uttered but one exclama- 
tion. 

“God ? 
“Ts it,” ventured Broadway timor- 
xe “is it signed by—Him ?” 
t is signed George Spottswood,” re- 
buked Wallace. “And who is he?” 
“A nice old fossil with a family,” re- 


“a 


plied Broadway. “He was Father’s law. 
yer and Uncle’s, too.” 

“Is this a joke?” asked Wallace. 

“If it is, I'll make a reputation as a 
gun man,” avowed Broadway. “And 
say, Bob, do you know what I’m going 
to do now? Why, I’m going to bu 
Brooklyn and close it up. And Pem 
broke is coming here at two o’clock t 


settle the deal. They are going to give ~ 
me one million two hundred thousand © 
dollars for it. I’m selling out to the Con- = 


solidated Gum Company—he is their 
second vice-president, according to his ~ 
card.” e. 
“Why,” cried Wallace, who was an | 
employee in his father’s advertising 

agency, “The Consolidated Gum Com- — 


pany is the largest advertiser in Amer- ~ 


ica. Say, Broad’, there’s something rot- 
ten in this sudden offer of theirs, You'd 
better go to Jonesville and look up this © 
affair.” e 

“Wait till I get Spottswood on the © 
wire,” answered Broadway, whose head © 
was racking him madly. “I’ve just sent © 
in a call.” . 

“Don’t you be a darned fool, now,” ~ 


counseled Wallace, “Broadway, you’ve | 


been a fool all your life and here’s a 
chance to get even with yourself. What — 
you need is a keeper, and I’m going to 
take the job.” a 
The jangling of the telephone cut short = 
Wallace’s homily, but not his mind’s ac- ~ 
tivities. He pushed Jackson away from © 
the ‘phone, and in spite of that young ~ 
man’s instructions to tell the Judge to — 
come immediately to New York, shouted 


into the receiver: “Judge Spottswood, 


we'll be in Jonesville by six o’clock— 
yes, in time for dinner.” a 
“What are you trying to do?” asked 7 
Jackson angrily as Wallace hung up the ~ 
receiver. “Run my affairs forme?’ =~ 
“Yes,” defied Wallace, calling loudly, 
“Rankin, oh Rankin! You pack a 3 
for Mr. Jones—he is going traveling. 
“To Egypt or to Japan?” questioned 


n. 
“Same thing,” said Broadway, “to 
Connecticut.” . 
“There’s some one at the door,” called 
Wallace. “See who it is, Broadway. 
“Say, I’m not working for you, am 
I?” asked Broadway. 





“Go on; do as you are told,” per- 
sisted Wallace. 
“Well, I’ll be damned,” said Broad- 
way Jones, but he started for the door. 
Then Wallace stopped him, impelled 
by a sudden thought. “Say, Broad’, my 
boy,” said he, “maybe it is Mrs. Gerard. 
She said she’d be back in an hour.” 
“That’s so,” answered Jackson, “and 
7d George, that is her car, at the win- 
Ww 39 


“You get your hat,” Wallace urged. 
“Is there any other way out of this 
house ?”” 

“Yes, there’s the servants’ elevator at 
the back.” 

“Never mind the grip then,” said 
Wallace breathlessly. “Rankin, we 
can’t wait for that grip. We've got to 
make a train, See who is at the door. 
We're going out the other way. Come 
on.” Wallace thrust Jackson out of the 
door before him in spite of the younger 
man’s rebellious jerking. 

“Rankin,” advised Broadway to the 
amazed butler, “there will be a party of 
gentlemen here at two o'clock.” 

“What shall I tell them, sir?” 

“To go to thunder!” cried Wallace, 
slamming out of the room with Jackson. 

The ringing at the door increased in 
vigor. Rankin silently admitted Mrs. 
Gerard. A huge bunch of orchids was 
pinned to her corsage, and her poor old 
face looked more withered than ever 
after her spin in the hot sun. 

“Jackson, Jackson, dearie,” she called 
softly. ‘Jackson, Beatrice is ~here, 
honey.” . There was no _ answer. 
“Where’s Mr. Jones?” demanded Mrs. 
Gerard of Rankin. 

“He’s gone, ma’am,” said Rankin. 

“Gone where?” asked the widow in 
sudden alarm. 

Rankin shot his bolt carefully. Sol- 
emnly he replied: 

“To Japan.” 

Whereat, Mrs. Gerard, with a shriek, 
fainted away in the arms of the butler. 


VI 
Jonesville, Connecticut, was in the 


travail of a great fear. The little town, 
_ Nestled so cozily among the New Eng- 


land rivers and hills, had no raison 
Wétre, except for the Pepsin Gum fac- 
tory of the late Andrew Jones. Every- 
body in the town worked in the factory 
or gained a livelihood from the w 
that were earned in the factory. The 
gum industry was at once the beginning, 
the end, the god in the machine, and 
the fairy godmother of the thousand 
inhabitants, 

Thrifty to niggardliness though old 
Andrew Jones may have been, he had 
been loved in Jonesville. The 
tion looked up to him as a provident 
father and rejoiced that his combative 


spirit and pride in his business had, for 


years past, led him to repulse all the 
tempting offers of the chewing gum mo- 
nopoly. For to allow this trust to get 
control of the Jonesville factory would 
have meant the death of Jonesville as 
a town. The Consolidated Gum Com- 
pany, as those “in the know” were frank 
enough to admit, did not wish to operate 
the plant at Jonesville, but rather to- 
crush it and kill its competition. For — 
old Andrew Jones had made good gum, 

and had been content with small and 

honest profits on a superior article. 

Jonesville had seen nothing of Broad- 
way Jones since his departure. But the 
stories of that young man which had 
floated back to the little village had not 
led them to believe that the young heir 
of the dead gum magnate would care 
to burden himself with the worry of a 
business. But still, as is the way of 
honest, simple-minded folk, Jonesville 
hoped for the best, a hope riotously en- 
couraged by the benign Judge Spotts- 
wood, who had faith in all things that 
bore the stamp or the blood of the 
Joneses. 

‘Wallace and Broadway made the 
train by a scant five minutes, and on the 
four-hour run up to Jonesville, Wallace | 
did his kindliest best to trim his com- 
panion into a somewhat presentable 
condition to meet the Judge. Wallace 
was a good youth who had been trained 
to keep up appearances, 

At the one little hotel of which Jones- 
ville boasted, Wallace, for reasons of his 


Thon i oss for the Jaden, cou 





him to silence and promised to go up to 
_ the Spottswood home after supper to 

thresh out the whole affair. Wallace 
‘was enjoying the réle of a modern Na- 
leon, and was thinking hard, very 
d, and silently praying for the ulti- 
mate redemption of the spendthrift 
Broadway Jones. 

“T never heard of anyone finding sal- 
vation in chewing gum,” said Wallace 
to himself, “but in these days of modern 
improvements I don’t see why it can’t 
be done.” 


The Spottswood home awaited the 
_ coming of Broadway impatiently. Sam, 
the fifteen-year-old son of the household, 
- a stupid, fat hobbledehoy, with am- 
Ditions to play the banjo, go to New 
Haven and live and become a great man, 
was all questions about the newcomers. 
Clara, the pretty daughter, put on an 
extra frill and her best patent leathers 
as additions to a costume changed and 
readjusted a dozen times in honor of 
the visitors’ coming. And Mrs. Spotts- 
~ wood, with wifely diplomacy, proceeded 
_ to enjoy that conjugal pastime of bur- 
towing out from her spouse’s mind 
everything she thought he didn’t want 
her to know. She made, too, lem- 
onade with “one drop” of whisky in it 
to tempt the lads, and the Judge sent to 
the drug store for a quarter’s worth of 
five-cent cigars, 

_ Both the Judge and his wife were 
disappointed that Broadway appeared 
devoid of grief over his uncle’s death. 
_ But the old lawyer was wise even in 
_his simplicity and gently explained what 
the situation was in regard to Jonesville 
and the Gum Trust. 

“You see, Broadway,” remarked the 
udge when Mrs. Spottswood had 
rought him his pipe and _ slippers, 

“your uncle didn’t like the idea of your 
- fiot wanting to take up the partnership 
where your father left it off. He'd 
never have bought you out, only he 
thought you would have-sold to some 
ione else. I knew. I was in his confi- 
dence for years. He didn’t want you 
to go to New York either, for fear you’d 
‘squander your eoionst but he was very 
fond of you—naturally he would be, for 
he never married and he never had any 


children of his own, He used to feel ” 


hurt that you never came to see him 
but he always felt that the plant be 
longed to you. 
father was the one who really made the 
success, 


hard worker, If he had lived, there 


wouldn’t have been any chewing gum ~ 
trust to-day unless he was at the head 
of it. Your uncle was willing enough, © 
but he didn’t have the capacity for the — 
work, That’s why you got everything. — 
He figured that your father was respon- ~ 
sible for it all, and that’s the real reason 


he never let go to the Trust.” 
“Tt must be an immense fortune, 
isn’t it, Judge?” interrupted Wallace. | 
“The Consolidated people,” said the 
Judge impressively, “offered twelve 


hundred thousand dollars for the plant © 
and the trade mark. Aside from the 
gum business, I don’t suppose that there | 
is mutch. You see, these trust fellows ~~ 
t the Jones ~ | 


have been so anxious to 


You know that your ~ 


He was the active man, the 7 


Gum that they’ve been making it pretty = 


warm lately. They knew we had a big 


fund for advertising purposes, but they — 
killed that for us two years ago with one — 


of their business tricks.” 
“How do you mean?” asked Wallace. 
“Well,” continued the Judge in his 
best oratorical fashion, “they sent in 


such a demand on us that we added to 


the size of the plant and spent the money 


for machinery, We never realized that 
this was anything but a legitimate in- 
crease until the sudden. smash came. 
Then we went back to the normal de- 
mand and laid off our extra force and 


found ourselves with superfluous ma- a 


chinery and five useless packing sheds 4 
on our hands, and no advertising done = 


in all that year.” 


“Can you beat that?” asked Jackson, q 


actually moved to interest. 


“Shows what chance the little fellow’s x : 
got!” cried Wallace, who loved the | 


game of business from his heart out. 
“None at all, against capital,” advised 


the Judge. “But with it all, your uncle 


put up a good fight. He turned down 
every offer they made. Of course he 
had contracted such heavy debts during 
the time of the fake demand that he had 
to get a lot of quick money in order to 
do business and continue. The banks 





didn’t treat him right. They wouldn’t 
help him.” 

“That was the Trust again,” said 
Wallace. 

“That’s what I thought,” smiled the 
Judge, glad to find his own theory con- 
firmed by this alluring young man from 
New York, who, the Judge ruminated 
regretfully, appeared to be so much 
more “settled” than Broadway. “But 
Mr. Jones was a game one. He disposed 
of a lot of stocks and bonds and turned 
all his Hartford and Meriden holdings 
into money, and put it right back into 
the business.” 

“Then, aside from the actual chew- 
- ing gum business, he left very little,” re- 
marked Jackson in disappointment. 

“Nothing at all,” the Judge informed 
them. “I believe the plant showed. a 
- profit last year. I expect Miss Josie 

Richards here shortly. She can tell you 
exactly what it was. She’s got it at her 
finger tips.” 

“Miss Richards?” repeated Jackson, 
running over in his mind the village 
girls of his school days, ‘Who is she?” 

“You don’t know her,” said the Judge. 
“She came since you left. She came 


first as one of the assistant bookkeepers, 
about two years ago. She worked her 
way up in no time, and now she is chief 


accountant. She has been a sort of 
private secretary to your uncle too. 
Everybody likes her, even Higgins, the 
foreman, and he can’t get along with 
anyone. I sent Clara over to get her 
and she’ll tell you all about it.” 

yb bie anxious to hear,” said Wal- 
ce. 

“I’m rather disappointed,” whispered 
Broadway to his friend. “Not much 
fortune here after all.” 

“But what a chance to redeem a busi- 
ness and a village!’ insisted Wallace. 
“For God’s sake, Broadway, be a man 
and sit in the game.” 


Vil 


. When Broadway Jones first looked 
into the eyes of Josie Richards, he was 
conscious of a decided fluttering in his 
heart. He didn’t like to admit it, not 
even to himself. For Broadway, at 


twenty-five, had loved often and vari- 


ously. He had come to believe that no 
woman in the world could make him 

want to be a better man than he was. 

But somehow Josie Richards, even in 

that first brief glance, set new emotions 

rampant within Broadway's soul. As 
for Bob Wallace—well, Clara Spotts- — 
wood was of that variety of soft-eyed, 
soft-haired, super-feminine, home-bred 
girl, to whom a really strong-natured 
man never fails to capitulate, on the sur- 
mise that this species of woman above 
all others needs protection from the 
world and its wiles, 

As for the two girls, to their imagi- 
native hearts, Bob Wallace and Jackson 
Jones were as demigods from another 
sphere. Poor Clara’s case was hopeless 
from the start, but Josie, who had spent 
her life in New Haven, was more so- 


phisticated, and treated Mr. Jackson: x 


Jones, sole heir of her late employer, 
with a decided brusqueness that was 
very good for Jackson, even if it did 
send needle points chasing up and down 
his spine. 
The Judge chuckled as he caught the 
young folk trading sheep’s-eyes, and. 
smiled knowingly, with a surreptitious 
wink at his wife, who was bustling. 
about, handing around the cake and the 
lemonade. Sam had been disposed of 
successfully, with five cents for an ice- — 
cream soda, and the privilege of taking 
his banjo over to a companion’s house 
for the evening. . 
Wallace presently expressed a desire 
to go back to the hotel, ostensibly to pro- 
cure some papers, but in reality to check 
up on the activities of Mrs. Gerard. 
Rankin had telegraphed that the lady 
was hot on the scent of her betrothed, 
and being too hysterical and too conven- 
tional to track her fleeing lover to his 
lair in person, had sent a lawyer to 
Jonesville to attempt the discovery of 
the recalcitrant Jackson. Clara volun- 
teered to show Wallace the way back 
to the hotel, and Wallace, assuring her 
that he would dislike extremely to be 
lost in Jonesville, eagerly availed him- 
self of her escort. Mrs. ood 


coaxed the Judge aside, saying softly: 


“Come. George} let the young f 
talk it over by themselves.” 





“Josie,” said the Judge, “I’ve ex- 
plained to Mr. Jones that the affairs of 
the plant are entirely in your hands. 
“You can give him a pretty good idea of 
_ how things stand, without the books and 
_ the res in front of you, can’t you?” 
Josie demurred. “Hardly, Judge,” 
said the-girl, “There are so many things 
to go over and so much detail that I’m 
afraid I’d have to have the figures for 
that. There was a profit of nearly fifty 
thousand dollars last year. And though 
that may not seem much to you, Mr. 
Jones, I think that, considering the fact 
‘that we are fighting the Trust, it was 
~ perfectly remarkable. And if it wasn’t 
the best chewing gum in the world, the 
’ Trust people wouldn’t be willing to pay 
‘Over a million dollars for the plant.” 
“So I suspected,” said Jackson, 
Fear came into Josie Richard’s big 
blue eyes. “Oh, Mr. Jones,” said she, 
_ “T hoped they hadn’t been after you. I 
‘knew they had made that offer to your 
uncle a month ago, and he refused it.” 
“They made that offer to me this 
_ morning,” remarked Jackson quiet. 
“Your uncle made a noble stand 
against the Consolidated Company,” 
- ventured Josie. “I only hope you'll take 
up the fight where he left off.” 

Jackson went on probing into the af- 
fairs of the business. To Josie’s dis- 

intment, he didn’t seem to care 
about anything but the commodity 
which he emphasized and re-emphasized 
as “Money, money, cash money.” 

“I hope,” deprecated Josie, “that you 
are not thinking seriously of going over 
to the Trust.” 

~“Tsn’t the price big enough?” asked 
Jackson. 
- “Tt isn’t the price, Mr. Jones; it is the 
Principle of the thing, you see,” main- 
tained the little bookkeeper. “Why, 
think of what you’re selling—the thing 
your grandfather worked for and 
handed down to your. father, and the 
thing that he worked for and handed 
down to you, the thing you should work 
for and hand down to your children, 
then to their children and so on and so 
‘on. Think of what you are selling.” 
-~She was very enthusiastic now, and 
prettier than ever. But Jackson only 
sneered. . 


“You mean that bum chewi 

“Oh, that’s unkind, Mr. Jones,” said 
Josie. There werestears in her eye 

“T didn’t mean te be unkind,” said 
Jones, sincerely enough, “but I can’t’ 
see where there is any sentiment con- 
nected with this thing.” 

“You can’t?” cried Josie, angry now. 
*You’d ruin the town you were born in? 
You'd see seven hundred men and boys 
taken from their employment. You'd 


see the very bread and butter taken 
from the mouths of their families, 
would you see all this without a re-/ 
et?” 
“How is all this going to happen?” 
“Because twenty-four hours after hs: “4 
6 t Me, 


sign that bill of sale,” said Josie, # 
Consolidated Company will close this © 
plant.” 
“You mean,” asked Jackson, “that 
they will pay all that money just to. get 
this gum off the market?” “ 
“Oh no; their plant covers acres and 
acres of land,” explained Josie patiently, 
“They manufacture in Ohio.” of 
Bit by bit, the girl unraveled before ~ 
the gradually awakening Broadway the © 
in’s and out’s-of the fight that his uncle — 
had fought single handed against the ~ 
dreaded “Trust,” not so much for the ~ 
sake of gain for himself, for his per- 
sonal fortune was sufficiently large for 
any of his purposes, but for this same 
principle, and for sake of the inhabi- 
tants of the little village. 
So well and earnestly did the girl” 
lead the cause of her people—for so | 
d she grown to regard them—that ~ 
when Broadway Jones rejoined Wallace 
at the hotel he was more than half a | 
convert to the cause of the fight against = 
the Trust, and almost wholly a convert = 
to the bright eyes of Josie Richards. 


VIII 


Next morning Broadway Jones had © 
hardly set foot inside the office of the = 
Jones Pepsin Chewing Gum Company 
when Sammy Spottswood, who acted 
as general factotum and office boy, 
burst in with a loud, “Oh, Miss Rich- 
ards, the foreman wants to see you 
about something !” 





“In a few moments, when I finish 
with Mr. Jones,” replied Josie. 

“She'll see you in a few minutes, Mr. 
Higgins,” yelled Sam, standing with 
mouth agape and regarding every par- 
ticular of Broadway’s faultless attire. 

But Higgins would not wait. He 
burst into the office, asserting loudly, 
“I want to ask you a question, Miss 
Richards, and ask it quick.” 

Broadway slipped behind the door be- 
fore Higgins had sighted him. Broad- 
way had a definite purpose in this pro- 
cedure ; he was not altogether devoid of 
the old spirit of the Jones family. 

“Go right ahead, Higgins,” encour- 
aged Josie. The tall, grimy-handed 
foreman, in his faded blue jumper and 
overalls, towered head and shoulders 
above the slender girl. She faced him 
calmly, looking him squarely in the eye. 

“I want the truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” shouted Higgins. “And I’m 
speaking for every man in the plant. We 
had a meeting this morning and we 
want to know whether this concern is 
going over to the Trust or not. We de- 
cided that we are entitled to some in- 
formation and that is what I’m here for 
—to find out what you know about it.” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” 
answered Josie with a worried glance 
at the door. 

“Well, if you don’t, who does ?” asked 
Higgins threateningly. 

“TI do,” said Broadway Jones, stepping 
out from his place of concealment. 

Higgins eyed the boyish young chap 
‘contemptuously. But the spell of Man- 
hattan and the poise of the Great White 
Way has its insidious influence even on 
Jonesville villagers and chewing-gum- 
factory foremen. 

“Who are you?” asked Higgins. “Do 
you belong to that Consolidated Trust 
Company? I know Pembroke and I saw 
him talking to you last night at the 
Grand Hotel.” 

“Yes, I know Pembroke,” admitted 
Broadway calmly, while Judge Spotts- 
wood wiped his face nervously with his 
silk handkerchief and Josie rummaged 
among the papers on her desk. “And 
I’m Jackson Jones, Mr. Higgins. Shake 
hands 


Higgins dropped his eyes. He rather 


shamefacedly oe aa his hand and 
then pulled it A 

“This is bread and butter for our 
wives and our kids and us,” he said 
huskily, “and you come down here and 
registered at that hotel under another 
name. That’s a sneak trick, young man, 
and if you were a father—” He broke 
down completely for’a moment. Then 
he controlled himself and added: “The 
men asked me to come in here and get 
this information.” 

“They didn’t ask you to come in here 
and insult this girl, did they?” asked 
Broadway. “Now I'll put you out of 
the office, and throw you out of the 
plant and drive you all out of town if 
I hear any more such red fire stuff 
as you'd like to land around here. I 
suppose you have been gabbing so much 
around here that you have got them all 
excited for nothing. Now the Trust 
isn’t going to buy this plant, and it isn’t 
for sale and you go tell the men I said 
so. ” 


“Yes sir; yes sir,” stammered Hig- 
gins, backing away. “I’m sorry I was 
hasty, Mr. Jones. I didn’t mean to lose 
my temper.” 

“You don’t want to lose your job, 
do you?” asked Jackson. He was feel- 
ing like a real man and liking the sensa- 
tion quite well. « 

“No, sir; no sir.” 

“Then go on and get out of here 
said Broadway. e 

“Yes sir; yes sir,” assented Higee 
“T do hope you will excuse me, 
Richards. I know I’ve-got a mean dis- 
position but my heart is in the ri 
place. I'll tell the boys what you've 
said, Mr. Jones. Gosh, what a relief it 
will be to them all. It has made a dif-— 
ferent man out of me already.” 

And he broke into unashamed and~ 
profuse tears. 

“What are you crying about?” asked 
Jones. : 

“Because I’m happy,” moaned Hig- 
gins. “It is the first time I’ve been 
happy in twenty years.” 

oan you beat that?” asked Broad- 
way. “He’s so mean he cries when he’s 
happy. I wonder when he laughs! He 
is a nice, cheerful little party. I’d like 
to be around him a whole lot.” 





e “Have you thought of what we talked 
about last night?” asked Josie. 
“Have I thought of it!” Broadway 


- Jones turned on Miss Richards with re- 
_ ptoachiul eyes, “All I dreamed about 
was congee eee families crying out 
_for food. Thousands of men, women 
and children chased me through the 
streets, out of the town and into a wild 

forest where there was nothing but 


hewing-gum trees, I could have slept 
this morning, but the Elks started to 
_ tehearse for their minstrel show in the 
hg so I got up and ordered break- 
fast. Have you ever had breakfast at 
_ the Grand?” 

“Josie smiled, “No,” she said, “but it 
fis the best hotel in town.” Then she 
changed the subject. “Have you seen 
Mr. Pembroke ?’ 
_ “Mr. Wallace saw him,” Broadway 
answered. “He turned down the Con- 
 solidated’s offer—gave them to under- 
Stand that we wouldn’t sell for less than 
a million and a half:” 

“But,” expostulated Josie, “you just 

sent word to the men that—” 

Broadway reassured her. “Oh, don’t 
“be afraid. I meant just what I said to 
Higgins. I don’t mind telling you that 
when I came here yesterday my inten- 
tion was to sell this business and get it 


~ off my hands at any price or sacrifice, 


but Carnegie couldn’t buy it this morn- 
ing if he offered me every dollar he’s 
got in the world. Wallace and I sat up 
talking it over until two o’clock this 
“morning. I told him everything you 
Said and explained the whole situation 
to him: _I promised to take his advice 
and he’s convinced that the right thing 
_ for me to do is to stick right here and 

"put up a fight for these people the same 
‘as my uncle did. Now I don’t know 
anything about anything—I’ve never 
done a day’s work in my life for the 
“simple reason that I’ve never had to, 
‘and the only contest I’ve entered into 
in the last five years has been a contest 
to see who could stay up the latest; but 
what I’ve needed all along was a—an 
incentive, an—oh, I knew that darn thing 
by heart when I left the hotel, and now 
I don’t know anything.” 


Josie laughed. Then Mrs. Spotts- 
wood, the Judge and Clara came in to- 
gether. Sam had run all the way home 
to carry the ee news to his mother. 
The dear old lady went over to the man 
she had known as a baby and kissed him 
softly on the cheek. “I knew you'd do © 
it, my dear,” she said, “I was sure you ~ 
were a Jones.” a 

Broadway felt a lump come up in his — 
throat, but he only coughed and winced 
under the affectionate pat Wallace gave 
him on the shoulder. 

“Great Scott,” cried the Judge, “what ~ 
in the world is the trouble out there?” ~ 

From the work-shop came the sound © 
of voices raised in cheers, and the tramp 
of many feet. And then the doors that 
led from the office to the factory were 
burst open and in filed some thirty men, 
workmen all, with tears and smiles 
mingled on their faces, for to them the ~ 
future was now a surety and not a © 
blank. et 
“We'd like,” asked Higgins rather ~ 


shamefacedly, “er-er—that is the boys | 


have all heard what Mr. Jones is going 
to do for us, and we'd like—that is— — 
well, wont he please go out and shake ~ 
hands all around with us?” a 
Did he go? Of course he went; and 
from that minute Broadway Jones was 
the idol of Jonésville. There were ~ 
torchlight parades galore and—but — 
that’s getting ahead of the story. A 
“Has Pembroke called here yet?” — 
Wallace asked of Josie. “No? Well, ~ 
he’s got a few minutes yet; it isn’t quite © 
the scheduled hour. Where do you ad- 
vertise ?” a 
“We haven’t anybody now,” said Josie ~ 
sadly. “We wanted the Empire Agency 
but they do the Consolidated work and 
wouldn’t take us.” 
“The Empire?” shouted Wallace. 
“Why, that is my father’s firm, And ~ 


Broadway and I are going in as pards— 


so just wait until I fix this before Mr. 
Pembroke arrives.” 4 
In a jiffy Bob had his father on the 
long-distance telephone and had so com- 
pletely turned the tables that there 
wasn’t the shadow of a doubt left but 
that the i Pepsin Gum output was 
due to billboard the continent, from 
ocean tosocean before the year was over. 





“And you know,” commented Wal- 
lace, “after all, the gum business is 
ing but advertising.” 

“What's that?” asked Mr. Pembroke, 

behind Wallace and directly in his ear. 
The emissary of the Trust had with him 
two lawyers and three stenographers. 
He had come in, catlike and cautiously. 

Wallace greeted the party coldly. 
tb call Mr, Jones immediately,” said 

e. 

They summoned Broadway from the 
factory. 

“Are we to talk in the presence of all 
here?” asked Pembroke, 

“There’s nothing to talk about,” re- 
marked Broadway. “I’ve decided not 
to close, Mr. Pembroke.” 

“You must,” said the emissary of the 
Trust. 

“When I fell for your football rush 
business methods yesterday, and agreed 
to sell,” said Broadway quietly, —- 
wasn’t aware of the contemptible, rotten 
tricks your company has stooped to, to 
put my uncle out of business. I didn’t 
know. that it was the result of the busi- 
ness blows they had dealt him that had 
sent him to his grave. I didn’t know 
it was the purpose of the concern with 
which I was dealing to throw out of 
work hundreds of men who eked an ex- 
istence from the very thing I was sell- 
ing. But I’ve found this all out since 
and that’s why I’m breaking my word. 
o Mr, Pembroke, you will have to 
go 39 

And, even after an argument of 
many minutes, Mr. Pembroke found that 
when young Broadway Jones was 
roused he stood as firm as a Gibraltar. 


x 


When Jackson Jones turned his back 
on the Great White Way he likewise re- 
nounced all the indolences and small 
vanities that had made of him a useless 
youth instead of a good American citi- 
zen. 

Rome was not built in a day. Nor did 
Broadway Jones become Jackson Jones, 
mayor of Jonesville and manager of the 


biggest chewing gum factory and chicle . 


plant in the world, in a month, nor even 


force of the Empire p 
Agency, had, within five years, So split 
and demolished the original “Gum 
Trust” that not even scant remembrance 
of it remained, 

The young men had a hard fight to 
make. At first the opposition was severe 
to the point of viciousness. But youth 
is courageous and the thought of gain- 
ing homes of their own spurred the two. 
young men to extra effort. <2 

Broadway Jones and Josie Richards 
were married the January subsequent 
Broadway’s coming to Jonesville. Clara 
Spottswood and Bob Wallace deferred 
their wedding day until May, because 
Clara wished to celebrate her marriage 
on the wedding anniversary of her 
parents, 

Their happiness, and the prosperity of 
the town and of the factory, grew apace. 
In truth* the bequest of old Andrew 
Jones to his nephew blazed into a genie’s 
lamp of happiness, Be 


One late October day that first au- 
tumn Broadway spent in Jonesville, the 
Spottswoods, the Wallaces—Bob’s 
father was down from New York—and ~ 
Miss Richards had gone to Broadway’s — 
for.afternoon tea. Broadway had opened — 
up again the old fashioned home that 
had sheltered generations of Joneses, — 
and was learning how to be the genial 
country gentleman as well as he had 
known how to be the prodigal Broadway 
spender. 

Broadway heard a familiar and an 
apologetic cough on the veranda. He 
stepped out and beheld Rankin. 

“I suppose, sir,” said Rankin, “that 
you thought you never were going to see 
me again.” : 

“When did you come in?’ asked 
Jones, “And what detained you?” 

“It was necessary,” said Rankin, “but 
I will explain. It is—about—about— 
about—Mrs. Gerard. What—” 

“What did she say? How did you © 
finally get rid of her? Where is she?” 

“She's here, sir,” said Rankin. 

“Oh you idiot!” wailed Jones. He had 
just proposed to Josie a quarter of an 





hour before, and ead her tell him 
= xe.” ga this time he had asked the 


n 
. “Well, she insisted,” replied Rankin, 
“and said that she must see and talk 
with you. She’s right outside the lattice 
here and you must see her, She’s per- 
fectly reconciled, believe me. Why, she’s 
already sent out a denial of her engage- 
Ment to you, in the form of another an- 
cement.” : 
“Is she engaged to some one else?” 
asked Broadway, hope dawning again 
his heart. 
- “Yes sir,” said Rankin. “She’s going 
‘marry the Earl of Cortlandt. Now 
Sir, you must see her. It will be better 
’ for all concerned.” 
'- Broadway nodded in assent. Rankin 
‘whistled and waved his hand, and Mrs. 
Gerard popped around the corner like 
a jack-in-the-box. 
“Has Rankin told you?” she ques- 
tioned. 
“Yes, Mrs. Gerard,” answered Broad- 
way, “he has told me.” 
_ “Well,” drawled the lady, “I’d never 
be happy if New York should imagine 
that I’d been jilted or the subject of a 
_ practical joke, My excuse for throwing 
‘you over is a very good one. It is my 
ent to the Earl of Cortlandt. 
After a few hours’ talk with Rankin I 
became convinced that our marriage 
would never have been a happy one; 
“hence my decision to marry the Earl. 
- Now I’ve played fair with you, Jack- 
son, and I shall want you to do the same 
’ by me, and all I ask of you is to keep my 
“secret.” 
“What is your secret?” asked Broad- 
way. “I'll keep it.” 
_For answer Mrs, 


Gerard pointed to 
‘Rankin and said solemnly, “May I 

ave the pleasure of presenting you to 
the Earl of Cortlandt?” 


Rankin bowed. Jones screamed. 

“It is true,” declared Mrs. Gera 
“We've had a thorough understanding, ” 
and Rankin has agreed to become an 
Earl. Don’t be surprised. It is not at all” 
unusual, It’s being done in New York; ” 
I knew three Dukes that were butlers, | 
and a French count who was a chauffeur © 
less than three years.ago. Have I your‘ 
solemn promise that you will not divulge” 
the secret ?” a 

“I give you my word of honor,” ” 
promised Jackson. pS 

They shook hands all around. “Good. 
by, Mrs, Gerard,” said Broadway, “I 
hope you will be very, very happy.” = 

“Thank you—we don’t expect to be,” ~ 
answered the lady, as she turned to Ran 
kin and remarked sullenly, “Shake ~ 
hands again with Mr. Jones, Earlie® 
dear.” & 

“Yes, Beatrice,” said Rankin obedi-* 
ently, and crossed again to Jones, 

“Do you mean to tell me, Rankin,” = 
questioned Jones, “that you would do” 
such a low, contemptible, despicable 7 
thing as to marry a woman for he 
money.” 

“Yes sir, and thank you for the op- 
portunity,” replied the former butle 
significantly. 

- “Come Earlie, come,” called th 
widow from the gateway. 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the new. 
made peer; and he followed his lady 
out. ; 

Broadway Jones watched them depart 
ig a quizzical smile wreathing hi 
ips. 

Then he whistled loud and long. “Can = 
you, oh can you,” he cried, apostrophiz-~ 
ing a squirrel who perched on the limb” 
of an elm tree near-by, “can you, of 
can you beat it? It’s Rankin for Broad-* 
way and the peerage now—and me for. 
chewing gum, and a happy hearth.” 


4 








